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Francis  J.  Powers 

College  iport  expert  and 
“Score  Card"  columnist 


Harry  Sheer 

rachtins,  football  and 
"Around  ’n’  Xhouf” 
eolsmaiif 


...Human  Interest  Their  Specialty! 


Meet  the  staff  whose  stories  have  rut  clear  through  Chicago's 
rohl  concrete  of  stand  and  stadium  to  produce  the  most  vitally 
human  sports  pages  in  the  Middle  West. 

Here  are  the  men  who,  in  1948,  will  bring  to  Chicago  for  the 
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Reentered  aa  Second  CUsa  Matter  Jannair  13,  1B46  at  the  Poet  Oflee  at  New  York,  11.  T., 
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IS  THEIR 


Howard  Roberts 


Jack  Ryan 

Veteran  sgriter  on  base¬ 
ball  and  college  football 


Baseball  and  pro  foot¬ 
ball  authority 


JOHN  P.  CARMICHAEL 


Sport,  editor  and  famed  '  Bar 
ber  Shop"  columnist 


Angelo  Biondo 


first'  time  the  Final  Olympic  Trials  at  Dyche  Stadium  .  .  .  and 
the  first  All-Star  hockey  game  at  the  Chicago  Stadium. 

Here,  too,  is  the  source  of  the  annual  Chicago  Relays  .  .  .  famed 
Daily  News  Regatta  .  .  .  the  Rogers  Homshy  free  baseball 
school . .  .  husband-and-wife  bowling  tournament .  .  .  White  Sox 
hathoy  contest  and  other  sports  successes. 

The  most  closely  followed,  most  often  quoted  sports  pages  in 
the  nation  are  the  humanized  sports  pages  of  the 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Bob  Stanton 


Mowling  and  night  sports 
editor 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


dean  of  the  staff 


Jud  Hendry  Bob  Russell  Joe  Rein  George  Swift 

Copy  reader  and  harness-  High  school  football  Assistant  sports  editor  Turf  editor  and  famed 

racing  expert  editor  and  boxing  expert  handicapper 


WANT  to  tell  your  story  to  the  most  home-going  New 
Yorkers?  To  the  up-and-eoming  people  who  are 
earning  the  money  to  buy  what  they  want?  Look  no 
further.  Here’s  the  answer. 

The  New  York  Journal-Ameriran  goes  home  with  42  of 
every  100  persons  who  buy  a  metropolitan  evening  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  goes  into  more  than  700.000  households. 


Journal-American  readers  make  up  the  largest  New  York 
evening  newspaper  audience  every  offered  to  an  advertiser. 
In  setting  your  sights  on  reaching  the  lion's  share  of  New 
York's  families,  tell  your  story  in  the  evening  newspa|»er 
preferred  above  ail  others. 

YOUR  STORY  STRIKES  HOME  IN  THE 


NATiONAur  nemesiNTeo  tr 

HlAHiX  AOriMTISING  Sf/tf/Cf 


Journal  American 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


Junior  LuiU*  a  Kouae  witK  Llocka.  He  puts  tkem  to^et}i( 
to  make  a  word  ...  a  aentence  .  .  .  before  lon^  ke’a  reaJini 
tke  'funniea'  to  Kimaelf. 

A  new  cuatomer  ia  ^rowin^  up  to  be  influenced  by 
your  newapaper  advertiaing.  A  new  cuatomer  wboae  future 
needa  are  many  and  wbo  air  eady  baa  increased  tbe  necessary 
family  purchases. 

Families  are  always  buying.  Tbey  are  a  constant  market  for 
all  ^oods  and  youn^  families  in  tbe  process  of  accumulation 
buy  more  of  everything. 

In  Chicago,  tbe  Herald-American  is  tbe  preferred 
newspaper  of  youn^,  active,  on*  tbe  •way*up  families.  It  is  their 
kind  of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 

^ives  them  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Chicago,  you  sell  more  by  advertising  in  tbe 
Herald-American  because  it  ^oes  into  tbe  borne,  reaches  and 
sells  tbe  whole  family. 


You  can  protitably  iniluence  the  purchases  o: 
500,000  families  each  evening  and  more  than  a  milli< 
mnday  by  placing  your  advertising  in  tbe 
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That  might  easily  have  been  the  caption 
of  this  dramatic  photograph  showing  Gen¬ 
eral  “Ike”  Eisenhower  enjoying  a  laugh  with 
“Jimmy”  Kilgallen  of  INS  during  an  inter¬ 
view  at  Columbia  University.  For  both  are  vet¬ 
erans  in  their  respective  fields. 

Like  “Ike,”  who  is  a  soldier’s  soldier, 
“Jimmy,”  who  has  been  covering  major  stories 
for  INS  for  more  than  25  years,  is  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  newspaperman.  He  is  recognized  and 
admired  as  a  star  reporter  whose  seasoned  judg¬ 
ment  and  craftsmanship  are  the  pride  of  our 
profession. 

The  meeting  pictured  above  was  by  no  means 


the  first  between  these  two  “greats.”  Their  paths 
crossed  several  times  during  the  recent  war 
when  “Jimmy”  was  overseas  for  INS.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  newsmen  who  witnessed  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  Germany’s  unconditional  surrender  at 
Eisenhower’s  headquarters  at  Rheims — which 
marked  another  notable  milestone  in  his  long 
and  brilliant  career. 

Since  a  news  service  is  best  measured  by  the 
quality  of  its  staff,  INS  is  proud  that  it  has  at¬ 
tracted  to  its  banner  reporters  of  the  calibre  of 
Jimmy  Kilgallen  —  reporters  who  take  great 
pride  in  their  craftsmanship,  whose  bylines 
stand  for  integrity,  enterprise,  and  competence. 
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FASHION”  is  Important  News 
to  Women! 


fashion  research  inspires  mental  pictures 
of  possession  that  stimulate  buying 
among  all  the  Momen  in  the  400,000 
families  who  regularly  read  The  Detroit 
Times. 

Maintaining  the  fashion  interest  of 
that  most  important  buying  group — the 
women  in  the  family — creating  a  constant 
desire  for  merchandise 
available  to  women 
in  Detroit  stores,  is 
just  another  reason  for 
the  popularity  of  The 
Detroit  Times  —  in  the 
Detroit  market. 


Style  trends  in  feminine  apparel  are  im¬ 
portant  to  every  woman.  Consequently  a 
good  newspaper,  such  as  The  Detroit 
Times,  features  women’s  fashions  as  a 
part  of  its  daily  news  presentation. 

Joan  Dean,  Detroit  Times  fashion 
reporter,  covers  the  New 
York  and  California  I" 

fashion  centers  as  well  as  | 

Detroit’s  smart  stores  | 

and  specialty  shops.  Her  | 

knowledge  of  women’s  | 

interests  born  of  years  of  | 


73.4%  of  The  Detroit 
Times  Circulation  in 
the  Detroit  Retoii 
Trading  Area  is 
HOME  DELiVERED 


NO  COVERAGE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Marketing  Surveys  Compiled 


QUICKLY,  ACCURATELY 


by  IBM  Service  Bureaus 
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Marketing  Researchers  seeking  accurate,  up-to-the- 
minute  facts  on  which  to  base  decisions,  need  not  be 
restricted  by  manual  compilation  methods.  IBM 
Service  Bureaus,  conveniently  located  in  principal 
cities,  can  provide  accurate,  comprehensive  reports  of 
field  surveys— quickly. 


IBM  Service  Bureaus  have  recently  produced  re¬ 
ports  on  surveys  covering  such  subjects  as  Advertising 
Effectiveness,  Buying  Power,  Consumer  Preference, 
Distribution,  Circulation,  Housing,  Traffic,  Radio, 
Public  Opinion,  Wages  and  Personnel. 


We  invite  you  to  call  the  IBM  office  nearest  you 
for  full  information  about  this  dependable  service 
for  vimially  every  compilation  of  Marketing  Research, 


IBM 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


AND  SERVICE  BUREAU  FACILITIES 


ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  ...  PROOF  MACHINES... 


TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHER  for  October!, 


OHalo 


October  4,  1947 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

In  these  days  when  your  paper  is  headlining  dally  price  jumps  in 
almost  all  commodities,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  one  staple 
of  American  life  is  now  selling  at  prices  below  prewar  level — tires. 

Today  the  American  rubber  industry  is  retailing  its  standard  first- 
line  tire  for  7%  less  than  in  July  1939,  while  the  retail  price  index 
on  motorcars,  shoes,  milking  machines  and  many  other  manufactured 
products  averages  75%  higher.  Farm  products  are  up  175%. 

Our  production  record  is  equally  good.  On  V-J  Day,  two  years  ago, 
the  rubber  industry  had  an  accumulated  shortage  of  50,000,000 
passenger  car  and  truck  tires.  By  the  end  of  1947  this  deficiency 
will  be  completely  wiped  out. 

In  wages  the  rubber  worker  today  earns  373^%  more  per  hour  than  the 
current  average  wage  in  all  manufacturing  industries.  His  annual 
average  wage  is  practically  100%  greater  than  in  1939. 

And  although  tire  prices  are  down  and  wages  up,  the  consumer  is  getting 
more  for  his  money.  Goodyear  tires  built  today  deliver  substantially 
more  mileage  than  those  we  made  eight  years  ago. 

New  techniques  and  skills,  and  improved  materials,  explain,  some  of 
this.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  rubber  industry's  average 
of  3%  profit  to  sales  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  "big  business." 

Perhaps  there's  a  story  in  this  for  you. 


Yours  very  truly. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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EQUIPMENT  SPECIALTIES,  INC. 
26  COURT  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  2,  N.  Y, 


HYDRAULIC  TRUCK  CRANE 


Wow  OB*  man  con  do  th*  work 
oi  thiM  with  tbo  Ruqor  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Truck  Crono.  load  and  un¬ 
load  boxM,  barrola,  drunia,  ma- 
chinory,  pipa,  tonka,  b^ra,  ate., 
qulddy  aaaily  emd  aofaly. 

Tha  Rugar  lUta  ootqo  iraa  lha 
qroond  and  holda  at  any  laVal 
fuat  a  law  aoay  attokaa  oi  tha 
pnap  bopdla  ia  all  it  takaa  to  do 
tha  Job.  A  aUqht  puah  rawdraa 
lha  cfona  to  ^lot-lood  eorgo  on 
tha  dadr  oi  tha  truck.  Foot  brake 
alopa  retatioD,  holda  erona  ata- 
tiaoaty  ot  on^  point.  Supportinq 
Jack  hinqad  '  to  undaraida 
aockat  pravanta  ilaxinq  oi  trpek 
aprinqa,  turna  up  end  ioatana  9 
whan  crane  ia  not  in  uaa. 

Haight  oi  erona  ia  only  S3" 
from  tr^  dock.  Eaaily  ramovad  i 
iron  aockat  whan  not  naadad. 

Our  rapraaanlativaa  can  ahow 
you  how  ooa  erona  eon  ba  uaad 
to  aarrica  many  trucka  aconomi- 
eaUy.  Pariact  alao  far  uaa  in 
worehouaaa  and  loading  docka. 
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So  when  Equipment  Specialties,  Inc.,  placed  a  single^ad  for  its  Rt; 
Hydraulic  Cranes  in  the  Business  Section  of  The  New  York  Tinwt; 
July  27,  1947  .. . 

And  from  this  single  ad  received  88  responses  from  Metropolitan  h 
York,  other  sections  of  the  U.  S.,  and  foreign  countries  . . . 

It  certainly  proves  that  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  really  p 
off.  Wouldn't  it  be  pleasant  to  have  the  same  thing  happen  to  you? 
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OtSTRilUTORS 

fACTOHY  HEPtlSEMTATlVfS 


26  -COURT  STRgr 

ItOOKLYN  7.  H  r. 
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The  Hew  York  Tiaot 
NfttioBftl  AdTertlain(  Dop^rtiMat 
229  49rd  Str««t 
nw  York  18a  Ka  T. 


CMttlaMni 


9i«  J^ah  to  eoBfratul&t*  yov  for  th*  aarr^loui  roapoa**  «« 
hftY*  b*«n  r*o*iTin(  throufh  •  dlapUy  «d  Qa  Rtt(*r  Bydraalie 
Crao*a  which  w*  placed  la  th*  Baaln*aa  8*etioa  of  th*  Wm  York 
Tia*a  CD  July  27th.  1947. 


Am  of  thia  dat*.  «•  ha**  r*o*l*«d  a  total  of  68-r*apoBa*« 
of  which  88  w*r*  frow  Matropolltaa  N*w  York.  47  from  all  othar 
aaetlona  of  th*  eouatry  and  %  from  outald*  ^*  United  Statea. 
Th***  laqulrle*  ha**  reaulted.  thua  far.  la  12  busiaeaa  traaa* 
aeticna.  and  w*  ar*  confident  that  wore  will  followa' 


W*  ar*  atlll  recelwlng  ialtial  Inquix^ea  *•  a  direct  r** 
•ult  Qf  th*  aboT*  ad.  and  foreign  oorr**poad*ne*  la  now-  begin’ 
aing  to  arrlw*.  ^ 


Thla  organiiatlon  haa  adwortiaod  la  wany  aowapapora  and 
periodloala  of  all  typea  and  haa  oewor  boon  ablo  to  aoovr*  th* 
aaw*  largo  poroontago  of  roaultlng  taualneas  traaaaetlona.  9* 
«r*  convlnood  that,  for  our  purpoaea.  your  w*dluw  la  th*  b**t. 
and  It  la  our  lateatlon  to  ecncentrat*  our  futur*  ad**rtiiing 
in  your  nowapapor. 


Tory  truly  youra, 


ivr  SPhClAtTlSS.  IHC. 


JWHE  8.  ICSHlCAh 
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editor  &  PUBUSHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 
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Dailies’  Costs  Outrun  Revenue  Rise 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


although  newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  have  been  rising  rapidly 
with  the  greatest  percentage  in¬ 
crease  felt  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  almost  every  instance 
increased  expenses  have  out- 
raced  revenue,  the  greatest  rises 
occurring  in  paper  and  ink  and 
the  mechanical  departments. 

A  cross  section  survey  of  U.  S. 
newspapers’  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1947,  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1946,  reveals  that  the 
percentage  revenue  increase  is 
greater  among  smaller  circula¬ 
tion  papers  and  diminishes  pro¬ 
gressively  as  the  circulation 
rises.  Similarly,  on  the  average, 
whereas  papers  in  the  10,000  to 
25,000  circulation  class  revealed 
a  slight  favorable  balance  of  in- 
crea^  revenue  higher  than  in¬ 
creased  expenses,  the  “over- 
100, 000"  newspapers  showed  the 
widest  unfavorable  gap  where 
expenses  had  outstripped  rev¬ 
enue  in  percentage  increases. 

Expenses  Up  30% 

A  cross  section  of  newspapers 
in  the  10,000-25,000  circulation 
bncket  shows  a  32.26%  increase 
in  revenue  for  the  first  six 
months  compared  to  a  28.95% 
rile  in  expenses.  At  the  same 
tile,  the  25,000-50,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  reflected  a  rev¬ 
alue  jump  of  31.43%  while  ex¬ 
penses  rose  33.50%.  In  the  50,- 
#0-100,000  class,  expenses  in- 
ffeased  28.80%  while  revenue 


went  up  25.56'.<.  The  gap  was 
widest  in  the  over-100,000  circu¬ 
lation  group  where  expenses  in¬ 
creased  28%  and  revenue  only 
21.97%.  The  composite  newspa¬ 
per,  or  average  of  the  four  cir¬ 
culation  classes,  had  a  27.80% 
increase  in  revenue  with  a 
29.81%  increase  in  expenses. 

(The  below  10,000-circulation 
group  of  daily  newspapers,  not 
covered  in  this  survey,  was  the 
subject  of  a  study  early  this 
summer  by  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association.  It  was  found 
that  on  the  average  the  6.000- 
8,000  circulation  papers  had  an 
increase  in  expenses  of  18%  and 
an  increase  in  revenue  of  20 7«.) 

Generally  speaking,  there  was 
an  unusual  consistency  in  the 
figures  within  each  circulation 
group.  Of  the  10,000-25,000  cir¬ 
culation  class,  increased  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  first  six  months 
ranged  from  24.19%  to  33.37%. 
Increased  revenues  ranged  from 
17.72%  to  43.98%.  Only  two  of 
the  papers  surveyed  reported 
increase  expenses  ahead  of  in¬ 
creased  revenues,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  was  the  reverse. 

In  the  second  group,  25,000- 
50,000  circulation,  only  one 
paper  reported  revenue  in¬ 
creases  ahead  of  cost  rises.  While 
percentage  revenue  gains  ran 
from  17.4%  to  47.17%  (ex¬ 
penses  were  up  51.62%  on  the 
latter  paper)  expense  increases 
of  25.1%  to  51.62%  were  noted. 


with  the  average  showing  ex¬ 
penses  ahead  of  revenue  gains. 

The  third  group,  50,000-100,000 
circulation,  also  had  two  papers 
on  which  revenue  gains  re¬ 
mained  ahead  of  expense  gains 
but  the  gap  on  both  was  nar¬ 
rowed  in  each  instance  to  less 
than  one  percent.  One  paper 
noted  a  loss  in  gross  revenue  of 
.99%  and  a  gain  in  expenses  of 
.46' c.  This  paper  remarkably 
had  trimmed  expenses  in  every 
department  except  composing 
room,  press  room  and  paper  and 
ink  where  only  slight  increases 
were  noted.  Highest  increase  in 
expenses  in  this  class  was 
33.02%  and  highest  revenue 
gain  was  29.9%.  The  average  of 
all  showed  expense  increases 
running  more  than  three  per¬ 
centage  point  ahead  of  revenue 
gains. 

One  paper  in  the  largest 
group,  over-100,000,  had  revenue 
gains  one  and  a  half  percentage 
points  over  expense  increases 
while  the  average  had  expense 
gains  at  least  six  points  higher 
than  revenue  gains.  Increased 
revenues  in  this  group  ran  from 
15.3%  to  34.17%  while  increased 
expenses  ranged  from  22.5%  to 
32.53%. 

Paper  and  Ink  Up 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
largest  increased  expense  was 
noted  in  paper  and  ink  with  the 
smallest  papers  showing  the 
greatest  percentage  increased 
cost  and  the  largest  papers  the 
smallest.  While  the  average  for 


all  was  a  52.39%  increase  for  the 
item,  the  smallest  papers  aver¬ 
aged  a  61.82%  increase.  It  ranged 
down  to  46.10%  for  the  largest 
papers. 

However,  on  the  overall  aver¬ 
age,  paper  and  ink  accounted 
for  23.47%  of  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  picture.  It  accounted 
for  14.64%  of  total  expenses  for 
the  small  papers  and  ranges  up 
to  17.89%  for  the  second  group, 
29.15%  for  the  third  group  and 
32.2  for  the  largest  papers. 

The  second  largest  increase  in 
expenses  was  noted  by  practi¬ 
cally  all  papers  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  averaging 
36.36  7o  for  composing  rooms, 
30%  for  press  rooms,  43.42%  for 
stereotyping,  and  28.53%  for  en¬ 
graving.  These  items  represent 
larger  percentages  of  total  costs 
on  the  smaller  papers  than  they 
do  on  the  larger  papers.  Com¬ 
posing  rooms  on  the  smallest 
papers  accounted  for  17.55%  of 
total  expenses.  This  figure  de¬ 
creases  progressively  as  the 
paper  increases  in  circulation. 
On  the  largest  paper  it  repre¬ 
sented  an  average  8.51%  of  total 
costs.  Press  room  costs  ranged 
from  4.85%  of  the  total  on  the 
smallest  paper  to  3.25%  on  the 
largest,  stereotyping  from  3.04% 
to  1.61%  and  engraving  from 
2.21%  to  1.55%. 

Editorial,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  costs  increased  for  all 
papers  an  average  of  17.88%, 
24.70%  and  20.32%,  respectively, 
during  the  six  months.  In  the 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENSE  PERCENTAGES  OF  U.  S.  DAILIES 
First  six  months  of  1947 
INCOME 


1  %  OF  TOTAL  REVENUE 

%  INCREASE  OVER  1946 

I^adv.. . . 

national . 

Classified. . . . 

Total  adv. . 
Circulation.. . 

10,000- 

25,000 

25,000- 

50,000 

50,000- 

100,000 

Over 

100,000 

Composite 

Average 

Local  adv. . 
National .... 
Classified. . . 

Total  adv. 
Circulation . . 
Total  Rev. 

10,000- 

25,000 

25,000- 

50,000 

50,000- 

100,000 

Over 

100,000 

Composite 

Average 

47.86 

8.34 

13.53 

69.30 

30.09 

44.59 

10.43 
17.48 
72.52 

27.43 

43.82 
10.86 
12.87 
67.57 

31.83 

33.29 

15.66 

15,12 

60.11 

37.97 

42.39 

11.32 

14.75 

67.37 

31.83 

35.80 

55,17 

25.99 

36.29 

20.93 

32.26 

33.78 

54.62 

33.50 

36.84 

21.26 

31.43 

29.55 
45.05 
28.84 
30.98 
15.53 

25.56 

26.46 

29.93 

25.04 

27.65 

13.00 

21.97 

31.39 

46.19 

28.34 

32.94 

17.68 

27.80 

COSTS 


Composiiig. 
Ptper  &  ink 
Witorial . . , 
Advertising 
Circulation. 
Administra. 
Bldg.-plant! 
Bus.  office. 
Pressroom 

Stereo . 

Bugraving. 


%  OF  TOTAL  EXPENSES 


%  INCREASE  OVER  1946 


17.55 

16.55 

13.35 

8.51 

13.99 

Composing. . 

37.29 

43.50 

34.50 

30.16 

36.36 

14.(54 

17.89 

29.15 

32.20 

23.47 

Paper  &  ink . 

61.82 

56.60 

45.07 

46.10 

52.39 

15.87 

16.68 

13.36 

14.71 

15.15 

Editorial .... 

12.09 

27.21 

16.88 

15.36 

17.88 

10.82 

12.14 

6.86 

6.83 

9.16 

Advertising. 

32.86 

30.72 

15.50 

19.75 

24.70 

li 

10.35 

13.51 

14.12 

11.64 

Circulation . . 

32.00 

16.68 

14.99 

17.64 

20.32 

11.27 

11.29 

10.11 

12.37 

Administra. 

12.92 

20.08 

16.22 

3.53 

4.27 

3.14 

3.64 

Bldg.-plant. . 

12.57 

9.58 

13.22 

9.89 

11.31 

0.20 

11.47 

3.19 

2.83 

5.92 

Bus.  office . . 

35.14 

25.04 

13.57 

23.66 

4.85 

3.65 

3.40 

3.29 

3.79 

Press  room. . 

27.81 

31.66 

35.14 

30.00 

3.04 

2.36 

2.69 

1.61 

2.42 

Stereo . 

45.56 

57.46 

48.68 

21.98 

43.42 

2.21 

1.11 

1.45 

1.55 

1.58 

Engraving. . . 
Total . 

24.42 

28.95 

47.75 

33.50 

19.68 

28.80 

28.53 

29.81 
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U.  S.  Invokes  1918  Law 
To  Limit  Red  Writers 


FOREIGN  newsmen  in  the 

United  States  to  report  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  As¬ 
sembly  for  Communist  organs 
will  find  themselves  fenced 
In  about  their  movements  here, 
not  by  new  rules,  but  by  up-to- 
the-minute  applications  of  laws 
long  on  the  statute  books,  a 
Stete  Department  spokesman 
laid  this  week. 

Both  the  State  Department 
and  the  Justice  Department 
have  decided  to  impose  on  all 
Communists  or  reporters  for 
Communist  journal^  admitted 
through  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  pledge  ex¬ 
acted  Cronn  nerre  Courtade,  for¬ 
eign  political  editor  of  L’Hu- 
mtanile,  Paris  Communist  daily. 

French  Protaat 

Courtade,  who  ia  generally 
recognized  as  an  able  newspa¬ 
perman,  applied  in  Paris  Sept. 
3  for  a  visa  to  cover  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  finally  issued 
Sept.  19,  three  days  after  the 
General  Assembly  began. 

Meanwhile  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Paris  had  sent  three  cables 
to  the  State  0«^artment  asking 
that  Courtade's  visa  be  expe¬ 
dited.  Marcel  Cachin,  editor  of 
L’Humanite,  had  cabled  a  vig¬ 
orous  protest  to  UN  Secretary 
General  Trygve  Lie  about  the 
delay.  The  European  Edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
carried  several  news  stories  on 
the  issue  and  an  editorial  which 
strongly  supported  Courtade’s 
request. 

The  State  Department  ex¬ 
plained  the  delay  by  the  fact 
that  Courtade,  as  a  ^mmunist, 
is  inadmissible  under  U.S.  im- 
migratioQ  laws.  After  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral,  however,  an  exception  was 
made  in  Courtade's  case,  but  not 
without  the  following  condi¬ 
tions: 

( 1 )  That  he  would  remain  in 
the  U.S.  only  for  the  tenure  of 
the  UN  Assembly  meetings; 

(2)  That  he  would  arrive  and 
depart  from  an  Atlantic  port; 

(S)  That  he  would  not  leave 
the  UN  site  area  (including 
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New  York  City)  during  his  stay 
in  the  U.S.; 

(4)  That  he  would  not  en¬ 
gage  in  extracurricular,  subver¬ 
sive,  or  propaganda  activities, 
or  agitat^  against  the  U.S. 
daring  his  stay  here; 

(5)  That  he  satisfy  the  con¬ 
sular  officer  on  arrangements 
for  returning  to  France. 

A  Department  spokesman 
made  it  plain  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  “extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities”  are  interpreted  to  in¬ 
clude  writing  on  any  subject 
except  the  UN  Assembly. 

Before  Courtade  was  granted 
his  visa  in  Paris,  he  was  forced 
to  promise  that  he  would  write 
solely  about  the  Assembly  and 
that  he  would  not  write  any¬ 
thing  “anti-American.’* 

But  Courtade's  troubles  did 
not  end  there.  At  Lake  Suc¬ 
cess  on  Sept.  30,  be,  along 
with  other  UN  corespondents, 
learned  that  French  Foreign 
Minister  Georges  Bidault  would 
go  to  Washington  on  official 
business  Oct.  2.  It  was  assumed 
that  his  visit  was  in  relation  to 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  Court¬ 
ade  wanted  to  go  with  him. 

The  information  officer  of  the 
French  delegation  asked  the 
State  Department  for  permis¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  in  turn  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Here,  according  to 
Courtade,  the  request  was  re¬ 
fused  “because  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  United  Nations.” 

“Then  Bidault  intervened,” 
Courtade  told  E&P.  “He  sent  a 
note  to  Secretary  of  State  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  at  Lake  Success 
made  a  special  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

Bights  Uncertain 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Oct. 
1,  Courtade  got  permission  to 
accompany  Bidault  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

While  this  is  the  one  specific 
case  to  date  in  which  Courtade 
has  had  the  desire  to  travel 
outside  the  UN  site  area,  he  said 
he  feels  that  his  visa  restrictions 
seriously  interfere  with  his 
work  as  a  reporter.  He  believes 
that  the  general  promises  he 
made  not  to  write  anything 
“anti-American”  and  not  to 
write  about  anything  except 
the  UN  Assembly  are  open  to 
wide  interpretation. 

“My  problem,”  he  summed 
up,  “is  to  cover  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  without  offending  the 
United  States.” 

While  Courtade  believes  that 
a  generous  interpretation  will 
be  put  on  “anti-American,”*  if 
he  cfriticizes  U.  S.  policy  at  UN. 
he  is  not  sure.  He  believes  that 
the  Marshall  Plan  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  UN  activities,  but 
he  does  not  know  whether  ar¬ 
ticles  about  it  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  “extracurricular."  He 
was  reluctant  to  talk  in  his  in¬ 
terview  with  E&P,  because  he 
was  afraid  that  this,  too,  would 
be  “extracurricular.” 

He  is,  in  short,  running  into 
many  of  the  same  problems  that 


plague,  U.  S.  correspondents  in 
countries  where  they  do  not 
know  exactly  what  they  may  or 
may  not  write. 

The  possible  penalty  to  which 
Courtade  is  liable,  however,  is 
more  severe  than  censorship. 
His  dispatches  are  not  scrutin¬ 
ized  before  they  leave  this 
country,  but  he  feels  that  if  his 
published  articles  are  deemed 
“anti-American”  or  “extracur¬ 
ricular,”  he  may  be  deported  as 
an  undesirable  alien  and  would 
be  refused  future  visas. 

Aside  from  all  this,  Court¬ 
ade  finds  it  hard  to  understand 
this  discrimination  against  a 
Frenchman.  He  resents  compar¬ 
isons  that  point  out  that  his 
treatment  here  is  still  better 
than  that  accorded  correspond¬ 
ents  at  the  Moscow  Conference. 

“I  am  a  citizen  of  France,” 
he  asserted,  “and  in  France  any 
American  correspondent  is 
granted  free  movement.  He 
might  be  writing  for  Father 
Coughlin,  and  still  he  is  not  the 
object  of  discrimination.  I  rep¬ 
resent  a  newspaper  with  one  of 
the  largest  circulations  in 
France,  and  yet  the  authorities 
here  seem  to  consider  a  Com¬ 
munist  something  less  than  a 
citizen.” 

(The  E&P  Yearbook  lists 
France-Soir  as  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  France  with  500,000 
circulation.  Ce  Soir  and  L’Hu- 
manite  with  450,000  each  are 
next. ) 

The  restrictions  on  Courtade 
come  from  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1918,  as  amended,  which  s^- 
cifically  bars  persons  who  write 
for  or  publish  Communist  pub¬ 
lications.  The  Attorney  General 
has  the  authority  to  admit  tem¬ 
porarily  persons  who  otherwise 
would  be  banned. 

Law  Applies  to  Others 

“Under  this  authorization,” 
the  State  Department  said,  “a 
visa  was  given  to  (Dourtade  to 
visit  the  United  States  solely  for 
the  purpose  for  which  he  ap¬ 
plied,  and  for  which  the  UN 
supported  his  visa  application, 
i.e.,  coverage  of  the  UN  Assem¬ 
bly  in  the  New  York  City  site 
area.” 

A  joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  dated  Aug. 
4.  1947,  and  known  as  the  UN 
Headquarters  Site  Agreement, 
has  not  yet  been  ratifi^  by  UN. 
When  it  goes  into  effect,  it  will 
provide  that  UN  will  approach 
the  State  Department  whenever 
it  desires  to  support  the  visa  ap¬ 
plications  of  aliens,  otherwise 
inadmissable,  who  wish  to  visit 
UN. 

Meanwhile,  the  control  pro¬ 
cedure,  first  applied  to  Court¬ 
ade,  will  be  enforced  against 
other  Communist  newspaper¬ 
men  who  are  not  U.  S.  citizens. 

Four  Soviet  correspondents 
were  admitted  without  restric¬ 
tions,  but  the  Department  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  were  covered 
by  a  special  agreement  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Russia. 

New  York  City  newspapers 
took  quick  cognizance  of  the 
“Case  of  M.  Courtade."  The 
Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
drew  distinctions  between  his 
right  to  cover  UN  and  a  carte 
blanche  to  travel  freely  about 
the  country. 

“It  is  regrettable  that  Mr. 


E.  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  5-7 — Ohio  Select  Ik 
of  Newspapers,  annual  c* 
vention,  Deshler-Wallick 

tel,  Columbus. 

Oct.  5-9— Financial  Adve 
tisers  Assn.,  32d  annual  coa 
vention.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hi 
tel.  New  York  City  . 

Oct.  6-7 — SNPA  Mechaai, 
cal  Conference  ( Eastern),  Bi 
loxi.  Miss.  Postponed  indk. 
nitely  due  to  storm 

Oct.  6 — New  Jersey  Pi« 
Association,  fall  meeting,  Kn 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  6-8  —  Association  gf 
National  Advertisers,  anm,;; 
meeting,  Chalfonte  -  Haddoi 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Ort.  10-1 1  —  ^nnsyWabi 
Newspaper  Publishers  Aan. 
23rd  annual  convention.  Pea 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisborg. 

Oct.  12-15 — Pacific  Com 
cil,  AAAA.  annual  conm 
tion,  Ahwahnee  Inn,  Yoiea 
ite,  Calif. 

Courtade.  who  is  a  reimtati 
and  a  distinguished  joumalii 
should  be  caught  up  in  fiiis  ge 
eral  problem,”  the  Herald  Tri 
une  said  editorially.  “.  .  .  R 
this  is  a  matter  for  legislatia 
or  treaty;  it  would  exist  eve 
if  the  UN  were  to  be  piclced  c 
entire  and  moved  out  of  tb 
hemisphere.” 

The  Times  suggested  tiu 
Courtade  apply  for  permissic 
to  visit  the  rest  of  the  U.  S 
Allowing  that  he  might  misre; 
resent  what  he  saw,  the  Time 
said  that  such  a  trip  wouk 
give  him  the  “advantage  c 
knowing  what  we  are  lilte,  ans 
until  he  sees  us  he  can't  l> 
sure.”  The  Times  went  on  t 
comment  that  if  the  present  lav 
does  not  permit  Communi 
journalists  to  travel,  “we  are  ii 
favor  of  amending  it”  but  add« 
that  the  law  must  be  adbera 
to  until  the  Congress  sees  fit  U 
alter  it” 

The  European  Edition  of  tb< 
Herald  Tribune  in  suppor^ 
Courtade's  application  said: 
“We  feel  strongly  that  freedom 
of  the  press  means  more  than 
freedom  of  expression  for  ideas 
with  which  the  Herald  Tribune 
agrees.  ... 

“We  are  reasonably  eertan 
that  if  the  ^ench  Communist 
party  ever  obtains  complete  po¬ 
litical  control  in  France,  the 
European  Edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  will  not  be  pennitw 
to  exist  as  the  free  and  ink 
pendent  newspaper  it  now  k 
But  that  ...  is  beside 
point.” 

In  Cleveland.  N.  R.  Ho^ 
editor  of  the  Clevektnd  w 
and  president  of  the  Ame^ 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editw 
wired  E&P  his  “regrets  that  W 
United  States  imposed  any 
riers  of  any  kind  on  iiewsp|^ 
men  or  writers  from  anywW 
or  of  any  character  agali^  th® 
seeing  or  hearing  anytnlnf » 
the  United  States.” 

But  in  Washington,  a  ^ 
Department  spokesman  toW^ 
correspondent  James  J. 
that  “there  Is  nothing  *ntMruj 
ings  nullifying  *  r  e ed  ob  • 
speech.  It  is  the  abuse 
which  has  caused  applic*®" 
such  rules.” 
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Long  Island  Daily  Files 
With  NLRB  Against  ITU 


Nassau  Review-Star  First  Paper 
To  Challenge  Policy  Formally 


yptfiT  CSOMPLAINT  brought 
a  newspaper  under  the 
Tatt-Hartley  Act  to  counter  the 
iBtemational  Typographical 
Xjuon’s  “conditions  of  work” 
farmnla  was  filed  this  week  by 
James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the 
RockviUe  Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nas¬ 
sau  Daily  Review-Star. 

Charging  that  Local  915  of  the 
ITU  had  refused  to  “bargain 
coUectively  in  good  faith,”  on 
specific  counts,  Mr.  Stiles 
also  claimed  that  the  union  had 
tried  to  impose  a  closed  shop 
and  had  “restrained  and  co¬ 
erced”  employes  in  the  exercise 
li  rights  guaranteed  by  the  act. 

^  publisher’s  action  came 
lee  than  a  week  after  a  two-day 
conference  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
the  ITU  ended  in  failure. 

Conciliation  Pact  Asked 

The  parley  was  called  in  an 
effort  to  reconcile  differences 
between  the  publishers  and  the 
onion  arising  over  the  “condi¬ 
tions  of  work”  plan  announced 
at  the  ITU  national  convention 
tfc  year. 

The  ANPA  representatives 
proposed  immediate  execution 
of  a  conciliation  contract  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  It  would 
guarantee  publishers  and  unions 
freedom  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  protection  against  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  restriction  of 
civil  liability  to  the  agreement. 

“Any  rights  or  remedies 
otherwise  available  to  the  par¬ 
ties  to  this  agreement  would  be 
expressly  waived,”  said  George 
N.  Dale  of  Chicago,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA's  special  standing 
committee. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  pres¬ 
ident  said  that  the  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  “went  into  detail 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  on  collective 
bargaining  relations  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  utmost  cooperation 
in  working  out  a  solution  with¬ 
out  taking  actions  permitted  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
would  destroy  ITU.” 


though  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  employer; 

(4)  Refusing  to  execute  any 
oral  contract  incorporating  any 
agreement  reached,  although 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  em¬ 
ployer; 

(5)  Refusing  to  submit  con¬ 
tract  proposals  or  counter-pro¬ 
posals  to  the  employer’s  pro¬ 
posals; 

(6)  Refusing  and  failing  to 
clothe  their  designated  bargain¬ 
ing  agents  with  authority  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  and  execute  written  or 
oral  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  ; 

( 7 )  Refusing  and  failing  to 
meet  and  confer  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  for  the  purpose  of  nego¬ 
tiating  a  new  contract  to  replace 
the  current  contract;  and 

(8)  Failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  8  (d) 
f  2 )  in  that  said  unions  have  not 
offered  to  negotiate  a  new  con¬ 
tract  in  the  notice  sent  by  them. 

Traces  Negotiations 

Mr.  Stiles'  affidavit  traced  at 
length  the  history  of  his  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  with  Local  915. 
He  said  that  since  Oct.  2,  1944, 
his  relationship  with  the  union 
was  ha.^ed  on  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Negotiations  were  begun  May 
10  of  this  year  to  renew  the 
current  contract.  An  agreement 
was  leached  on  July  17,  Mr. 
Stiles  said,  which  was  accepted 
at  a  general  union  meeting. 

On  July  24.  the  affidavit  con¬ 
tinued.  the  union  presented  a 
contract  with  “all  the  elements 
upon  which  a  meeting  of  minds 
had  been  effected  up  to  that 


date,”  but  which,  in  addition, 
contained  a  clause  providing 
that  if  any  part  of  the  agreement 
was  declared  illegal  or  inopera¬ 
tive  the  entire  agreement  would 
be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  Stiles  said  the  union 
threatened  to  call  a  strike  and 
post  “conditions  of  emplosmaent” 
if  -the  contract  were  not  signed 
within  two  hours.  When  the  pub¬ 
lisher  declined,  there  was  no 
strike,  but  he  was  presented 
with  “certain  language  unila¬ 
terally  proposed  by  the  imion” 
for  the  contract. 

On  Aug.  .8.  the  union  posted 
its  ^conditions”  which  were 
formally  rejected  on  Aug.  11. 
'When  subsequent  negotiations 
on  Sept.  19  and  26  failed.  Mr. 
Stiles  filed  his  charges. 

Baltimore  Offer 

A  similar  complaint  was  filed 
against  the  ITU  in  Baltimore 
last  week  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
League  representing  a  group  of 
employing  printers.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  the  Baltimore  Union  offered 
to  sign  a  written  contract  if  an 
agreement  coudl  be  reached  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  action  of  the  Baltimore 
union  was  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  either  a  general  retreat 
from  the  “no  contract”  policy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  more  flexible 
anolication  of  the  policy  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Stiles’  complaint  is  be¬ 
ing  handled  by  the  New  York 
regional  office  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Charles 
T.  Douds,  regional  director,  said 
the  charges  would  be  investi¬ 
gated  to  find  if  the  facts  war¬ 
rant  a  hearing. 

Godfrey  P.  Schmidt  of  New 
York  City  is  counsel  for  the 
publisher.  Tobin  &  Tobin,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  are  the  attorneys 
of  record. 


Truman  Greets  Newspapers 

HARRISBURG.  Pa. — Tribute  by  President  Truman  was  paid 
the  press  of  the  U.  S.  with  the  promulgation  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  Wednesday  of  this  week,  to  extend  Oct.  1-8.  From 
the  White  House  in  Washington,  D.  C.  came  this  message  to  offi- 


Each  side  rejected  the  other's  cers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 


proposals  and  the  meeting  was 


uC  ■  - i'"'’  "''ffe  have  the  best  and  freest  press  in  the  world,  but,  as  in 

further  plans  for  gjj  other  fields  of  human  endeavor,  there  is  always  room  for  im- 

Mr  ■  f  V,  ^  provement.  Consequently,  it  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  a 

that  the  union  had  refSid  S  National  Newspaper  Week  when  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
hfrygain  in  sonH  fni4h  Viv  States  may  take  stock  of  their  services  to  their  readers. 


hargain  in  good  faith  by: 

(1)  huisting  that  the  general  “I  Hke  the  slogan  you  have  chosen  this  year — ‘Your  News¬ 
ies  of  ITU,  which  contain  pro-  paper  Serves  Freedom  by  Serving  You.’  There  can  be  no  greater 
TOion*  in  violation  of  the  act,  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation  and  the  world  than 
w  adopted  by  the  employer  as  service  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to 
rale*  and  conditions  of  employ-  take  our  own  freedom  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  need  to  defend 
ent  for  the  employes;  it  always,  and  we  need  now  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  extend  the 

er  aca  ■  *^^*”*  the  employ-  blessings  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
dons  ^^emDlovmeM’'"  cnn°tafn  newspapers  have  played  a  splendid  part  in  this  great 

lag  provisions  in  violation  of  ^  know  they  can  be  counted  upon  in  the  future.” 

Act:  Public  officials  and  community  leaders  throughout  the  nation 

■<*)  Refusing  to  execute  any  similarly  commended  the  pr.ess  of  the  U.  S.,  while  the  press  itself 
^tten  contract  incorporating  took  its  story  to  the  public  through  speeches,  special  editions  and 
any  agreement  reached,  al-  plant  visitations. 
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Columbus  Dailies 
Settle  with  ITU 

Columbus,  O.  —  A  pay  in¬ 
crease  of  $7.50  weekly  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  three  daily 
newspapers  here  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union.  The  new  scale, 
effective  Oct.  3,  will  be  $85.50 
on  the  day  side  and  $90.50  at 
night. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  International  T  y  p  o- 
graphical  Union  no  formal  con¬ 
tract  was  negotiated  to  replace 
the  one  expiring  Oct.  2,  but  all 
the  provisions  of  the  former 
contract,  plus  the  scale  increase, 
were  incorporated  into  the  so- 
called  “agreement  on  working 
conditions.” 

PNPA  Parley 
To  Weigh 
ITU  Stand 

Philadelphia — Policy  of  the 
Inter  national  "rypographical 
Union  regarding  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  is  programmed  as  one  of 
the  major  subjects  listed  for 
discussion  at  the  23rd  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Penn-Harris  Hotel. 
Harrisburg.  Oct.  10-11. 

Two  State  Governors  are 
listed  as  leading  speakers.  Gov. 
Kim  Sigler  of  Michigan,  is 
slated  to  talk  at  the  Friday 
luncheon  on  “State  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Press ",  and  Gov. 
James  H.  Duff  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  Saturday  night  annual 
dinner. 

Cranston  Williams.  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  tell  the  con¬ 
vention  about  the  newsprint 
situation.  Just  back  from  a  trip 
to  Europe,  Thomas  B.  McCabe, 
president,  Scott  Paper  Co.. 
Chester,  Pa.,  will  speak  on  the 
European  situation. 

One  of  the  features  will  be 
an  explanation  of  the  new  me¬ 
thod  of  printing  newspapers 
with  magnesium  plates.  Three 
PNPA  publisher-members  who 
flew  down  to  Florida  to  study 
methods  in  use  by  Florida 
weeklies  will  report  on  their 
observations. 

Reader  interest  in  newspaper 
stories  will  be  discussed  under 
the  direction  of  John  E.  Carter, 
editor.  Lancaster  New  Era.  Mi- 
torial  slant  will  be  by  William 
M.  Heister,  Pottstown  Mercury; 
reader  s  point  of  view  by  Paul 
A.  Mueller,  Lancaster  attorney, 
and  suggestions  for  improve 
ment  by  Grove  Patterson,  editor. 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 

Two  separate  sessions  will  be 
held  for  daily  newspapers  with 
less  than  10.000  circulation, 
under  direction  of  Walter  Cat 
terall,  general  manager.  Browns 
ville  Telegraph.  Three  sessions 
will  be  held  for  weekies. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  ANPA  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  New  York, 
will  report  on  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  there  will  be  a  report 
on  ad  rate  changes  by  R.  D. 
Daley,  ad  director,  Erie  Daily 
Times.  An  additional  panel  will 
handle  problems  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 
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Chicago  Sun  Tabloid 
Combines  Old  and  New 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO — Appearing  in  much 
the  iame  typographical  dress 
and  with  considerably  more 
text  matter  than  pictures,  the 
72  page  tabloid  Chicago  Sun 
made  it-;  appearance  here  this 
week  in  its  'streamlined”  form. 

The  transition  from  standard 
to  tabloid  size  took  place  in 
the  Sun's  new  publishing  home, 
the  Chicago  Times  building, 
where  Marshall  Field's  two  tab¬ 
loids  are  now  published.  Pub- 


tion^  and  will  publish  com-  J 
modity  market  quotations  as 

tained  four  pages  of  classifi^  '■  v 

advertising,  but  help  wanted  ads  ^  ■ 

omitted  because  of  the  S 

limited  amount  of  space  avail- 
able. 

The  Tuesday  issue  of  the  Sun  Chicago  Sun  executives  look  over  first  edition  of  new  tabloid  Soa. 
dropped  to  60  pages.  Prepara-  right,  Russ  Stewart,  general  manager;  Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

tions  were  being  made  for  the  assistant  to  the  publisher;  Marshall  Field,  editor  and  publisher 
big  new  Sunday  Sun  and  Times  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Times  editor  and  publisher,  and  executir* 

which  will  combine  the  Sunday  vicepreaident  of  the  Sun. 

features  of  the  two  papers,  in- 

.rr;  ■•■iififfi  viimi  .  eluding  Parade.  as  well  as  the  whole  back  page,  without  the  missing  of  an  edi 

^  Llllt'UiO  MJ!>I  «a«4i  Mayors  of  key  U.S.  cities  a^  Behind  the  Sun’s  appearance  tion.  Some  divisions  of  the  edi 
M.I  Honolulu  received  wrapped  ^  ^  tabloid  on  the  newsstands  torial  departments  occupy  sen 

PAI  F9TIIIF  RHMR  .  late  Sunday  afternoon,  was  the  arate  floors.  All  are  connected 

■  MLtOIlllU  DUnlD  of  the  new-style  Sun  Monday  back-breaking  task  of  complet-  by  interior  communications  of 

l/ll  I  CIO  nni  lf»t“  papers  were  changeover  from  the  their  own— such  as  a  building 

KILLS  12  POLICE  ?/^ve"  Sa  ^he"’mafo^  airS’  Chicago  Daily  News  building  to  wide  pneumatic  tube  system. 

NcUMt  ViitKi.  that  of  the  Times,  with  the  The  composing  room— where 

HPinHli  Sne  ad  overflow  of  Sun  personnel  mov-  the  big  production  load  really 

iJ^Z|^5/55Si  tt,"'  •  "  -fea^e^^st  Surfh^sed  mv  first  >"8  Engineering  building  exists-has  been  expanded  into 

nf  liki  adjoining  the  Sun-Times  build-  the  Lake  Street  annex.  Addi 

ft  ^Irv  rnn.r.fnil^  ‘"8-  tional  typesetting  machines  have 

Stage  Of  the  compli-  been  installed  to  handle  the 

KiSLkh.'  to  explaining  advantages  of  the  .  P  j  more  than  12  Under  the  new  setup,  the 

a  -  I,  n  tabloid  form,  the  editorial  re-  aftpr  the  final  nress  run  Presses,  housed  with  the  mail- 

iterated  its  editorial  policy  of  .  g  j  -  Da^ly  News  sub-street 

giving  Chicago  morning  readers  building  the  first  ^ition  of  the  idle  only 

"what  they  cannot  otherwise  ~V.  three  hours  in  every  24-be- 

get- honest.  objective.  un-  Se  ^ime  "  nr^  ®  tween  the  Sun's  final  morning 

t  colored.  undistorted  news."  ^  ^  ^ .  '  ,  ,  ,  ^  edition  and  the  start  of  the 

Terming  itself  a  progressive  ,  The  actual  moving  job  started  Times'  first  afternoon  issue. 

♦  •i**'  evidenced  by  newspaper,  “marching  in  the  Aug.  5,  irnm^iately  following  One  of  the  most  delicate  jobs 

circulation  the  tradition  of  native  American  tbe  acquisition  o»  Chmago  in  the  whole  moving  operation 
t  ai  day.  liberalism,"  the  Sun  said:  Times,  Inc.,  by  Marshall  Field  involved  the  telephone  system. 

Sun  circulation  for  the  first  “The  Sun  was  founded,  and  from  Times  stockholders.  Some  Switchboards  of  both  papers  had 
day  totaled  450,000  net  paid,  ac-  will  continue  to  be  published,  departrnents  have  been  consoli-  to  be  combined  into  one  system 
cording  to  Jack  Shanahan,  cir-  as  an  independent  newspaper —  dated,  including  promotion  and  while  both  papers  still  were 
culation  director,  who  said  the  tied  to  no  party,  pigged  to  no  readers’  service  staffs.  They  serviced  adequately.  The  tele¬ 
figure  was  approximately  100,-  individual,  committed  to  no  dog-  ^re  housed  in  new  quarters  on  phone  company  did  an  11-week 
000  over  that  of  the  Sun’s  pre-  ma."  the  first  floor  of  the  Sun-Times  job  in  five  weeks.  The  two 

vious  daily  average.  No  at-  m.,  i>_  building.  papers  still  maintain  their  own 

tempt  was  made  to  push  the  _  ,.  j  In  Other  Buildings  telephone  numbers. 

bey”.?nd"thl^'o;maf%ubh?^d2  eri^tr^d'^of  cS^pTt"tJ«tLm  ^For  expansion,  the  Sun  and  ^  first‘n!ah?when  mSu 

mand  with  many  Cornermen  of^n^ws.  the  Sun’s  editorial  as-  Trna^^  took  ^ve^^wo  F^d^  Sun  wiS  To'p'es?^^^^^^^ 

'^^f  th^°selec?for'’p?oTess‘'"o^^  ?he  aijoinfnl^EngiSrinr  buHdin^^  franSn  fo®  aWabloW 
^"oVrlliifpiperkSh  J’f  Tnd  T/ flt<i?/ /J’'?h%^tar ^blrS^  ^er'e 

Inw  mnrS  ^han’^  Opinions  We  On  the  Sun  recoK-  iour  in  the  annex  building  fac-  bration  as  the  Sun  was  put  la 

^^''"fliflererKe'  JiSee°';?shoT,oSh‘"S?''trul'^  tw*o  ^S‘‘!hf  %2»“?ini"h‘5i|'  oniy‘'i5“„fnufes"  pa  W 

tf.  Eared-rrs  “  S.e“‘U^on"ara<‘?;‘e->S.uni„  Iw^o  pa'pe^”’"'^  “  Pieida  S4,h  Bidhde, 

during  its  nearly  six  years  of  newspaper  had  to  be  either  sen-  The  two  advertising  depart-  After  the  first  edition  came 
operation  as  a  standard  size  sational  or  drastically  abbre-  ments  have  been  combined  with  off  the  press,  the  Sun-Times  ex¬ 
paper.  viated  has  long  ago  been  ex-  new,  expanded  offices  on  the  ecutives  celebrated  Mr.  Field'a 

.p  „  ,  ,  ploded.  The  new  Sun  is  not  eighth  floor  of  the  main  build-  54th  birthday  at  a  quiet  dinner 

u.ioui  an  innovation  going  to  be  sensational.  Neither  ing.  The  business  and  account-  party. 

A  major  innovation  in  the  tab  is  it  going  to  be  capsulized.’’  ing  departments  finished  their  Watching  the  whole  proceedings 

Sun  is  the  new  “pullout”  sports  Unlike  its  elder  sister  'Times  merging  over  the  week-end,  was  Field’s  chief  executive, 

and  financial  section,  making  it  in  the  evening  field,  the  “new  with  the  installing  of  personnel,  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Times  ed 
possible  for  dad  to  read  sports  Sun’’  published  news  stories  on  records  and  equipment.  itor  and  publisher,  who  was 

news  and  business  news,  while  the  front  page,  confining  its  ban-  Circulation  completed  its  con-  elected  executive  vicepresident 
mother  studies  the  women's  ner  lines  to  double  five-column  solidation  a  few  days  ahead  of  of  the  Sun  and  Times  Co.,  1» 
pages.  The  editorial  page,  for-  lines  of  less  bold  design  than  the  changeover,  with  new  quar-  week  and  whose  name  was  m- 
merly  in  the  first  section,  now  those  used  by  the  Times  in  the  ters  on  the  second  floor.  With  advertently  omitted  from  the 
appears  on  the  third  from  last  evening.  The  first  issue’s  final  circulation  all  set,  the  major  list  of  new  officers  published  m 
page.  The  editorial  feature  page  editions  featured  on  page  one  shifts  Sunday  involved  two  key  E&P  for  Sept.  27,  p.  11 
is  now  fifth  from  me  last  page,  a  Jack  Lambert  clay  model  car-  departments,  editorial  and  me-  Appointment  of  Marshall 
Other  features  have  been  re-  toon  of  a  smiling  Sun  coming  chanical.  The  news  staffs  on  Field,  Jr.  as  assistant  to  the 
located,  along  with  some  new  up  over  the  city,  captioned:  the  two  tabloids  use  the  same  publisher  of  the  Sun  was  an- 
feature  material.  Two  pages  “Good  Morning,  Chicago!”  local  room.  nounced  this  week.  Circulauon 

are  devoted  to  comics.  With  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Weeks  of  planning  and  prep-  Director  Shanahan  has  appoint- 

The  Sun  will  continue  to  print  news  pictures  throughout  the  aration  paved  the  way  for  mov-  ed  William  Mox  as  an  ^sist^ 
complete  New  York  and  Chi-  paper,  the  Sun  also  devoted  a  ing  of  the  Sun’s  editorial  de-  along  with  J.  A.  Duello  ana 
cago  stock  exchange  transac-  centerspread  to  feature  pictures  partment  into  its  new  home  William  Hasse. 
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FRANK  MOONEY  (above)  cover¬ 
ed  NBC's  "Honeymoon  in  New 
York"  for  Hempstead  (L.  I.)  News- 
joy,  when  local  citizen  partici¬ 
pated.  Mooney  got  help  on 
honeymoon"  assigment  from  wife 
and  six  kids  (all  in  front  row). 
Seventh,  3  weeks  old,  couldn't 
make  it. 


u 


3E0RG  ANDRESEN,  newsman 
oom  Aarhus,  Denmark  (above), 
on  U.  S.  tour,  watches  loading 
of  American  Airlines  freighter  in 
New  York.  It's  not  newsprint. 


CAPTAIN  S.  A.  FREEDMAN 
(right),  on  leave  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  copy  desk  as  info 
officer  with  Army  in  Tokyo,  takes 
day  off  to  be  with  wife  and  son. 
Freedman  says  Army  pleads  for 
good  newsmen. 


AGENCY  MEN  (and  women, 
above)  heard  all  about  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  at  a  recent  luncheon. 
Left  to  right;  Col.  L.  W.  Herron, 
Star;  Edith  Righter,  A1  Paul  Lef- 
ton  Co.:  Sam  H.  Kauffmann,  Star; 

.  E  R  Walmsley,  McKee  & 
Albright 


BOB  DUNN,  King  Features,  and 
Russell  Patterson  (above)  tote 
buckets  but  no  badges  as  they 
and  other  cartoonists  attend  re¬ 
ception  for  New  York's  organiza¬ 
tion  of  retired  policemen  and 
firemen. 


WHITE  HOUSE  correspondents 
(below)  engage  in  the  usual 
scramble  for  releases  in  the  lobby 
following  press  conference  with 
President. 
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Finnish  Outlook  Good, 
Says  Commerce  Dept. 


WASHINGTON — In  the  first  op¬ 
timistic  report  on  oewsprixit 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  issuetl  in  mnnjr  noooths, 
mentton  is  made  of  a  Finnish 
aMMt’s  announcement  that  ree- 
•Mr  shipments  to  tite  port  oi 
JhchsonviUe.  Fia..  will  be  re- 
•■■•ed  shortly. 

This  was  held  particularly 
significant  since  newsprint  from 
Scandinavia  entering  the  soutb- 
esn  ports  in  prewar  yean  went 
to  small  publishing  conceme. 
Thus,  regular  imports  from 
Finlud  well  might  mitigate  tte 
ti^t  situation  in  that  section 
of  the  country  if  the  prewar 
pattern  of  distribution  is  fol¬ 
lowed. 

British  Cancellations 
"The  United  States  publish¬ 
ing  industry, the  report  eval- 
uaces,  “also  stands  to  benefit 
from,  the  cancellation  of  British 
newsprint  contracts  covering 
di^veries  for  the  second  half 
of  1947. 

"The  most  recent  word  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  regard  is  that  the 
newrarint  contracts,  covering 
iSvOOO  long  tons  (SS.TBd  short 
tons)  have  been  ordered  can¬ 
celed.  thus  releasing  for  dls- 
postion  by  Canadian  and  New¬ 
foundland  companies  involved. 
A  plan  has  been  suggested  in 
Parliament  to  accept  deliveries 
of  newsprint,  then  resell  it 
abroad  for  dollars.” 

The  report  recalled  that  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
London,  August  2,  further  stated 
that  the  British  Government 
had  authorized  the  importation 
of  only  50,000  long  tons  (56,000 
short  tons)  of  newsprint  during 
the  first  half  of  1948.  Commit¬ 
ment  was  withheld  in  regard  to 
the  amount  which  might  be  im¬ 
ported  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

Originally,  the  c  o  n  t  r  a  c  ts 
called  for  delivery  of  ISOtOiX) 
long  tons  during  the  entire  year. 
The  new  authorization  presum- 
ah^  entails  cancellation  of 
British  orders  amounting  to 
40,000  long  tons  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year. 

Regular  customers  of  the 
mills,  according  to  word  from 
Canada,  will  benefit  from  these 
canoellations. 

Continuing,  the  Commerce 
Department  report  grows  op- 
tiinistic.  It  explains: 

‘‘North  American  production 
continued  at  a  high  rate 
through  July.  The  volume  of 
output  for  all  North  America 
during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1947  surpassed  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year  by 
8^.  Canadian  production  made 
the  greatest  ^strides  with  a  9^, 
increase. 

‘‘This  achievement  was  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  number 
of  machines  in  Canada  which 
were  restored  to  production.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  several  large 
machines  to  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  production  here 
has  been  increased  by  5%. 

“Improvements  on  existing 
equipment,  more  efficient  opera¬ 


tion.  and  reconversion  of  a 
number  of  «m.«n  machines  back 
to  nowsprint  production,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  increase.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Newfoundland,  owing  to 
an  interruption  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  was  only  slightly 
above  the  seven  corresponding 
months  in  1946.'* 

It  was  brought  out  that  im¬ 
ports  into  the  United  States 
during  July  were  the  highest  of 
any  month  this  year  and  sur¬ 
pass  those  of  July  1946  by 
nearly  27,000  tons. 

Finland,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  substantial  shipments. 
July  imports  from  that  country 
amount^  to  20,078  tons.  The 
largest  amounls  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived  from,  thnt  source,  since 
1940,  were  SJ4S.  tons  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1946  and  T,469  tons  in  Jan¬ 
uary  tills  year.  Sweden  was 
created  with  supplying  2,542 
tons  of  the  July  import  Less 
than.  2,000  tons  came  from 
Famce,  Austria  and  Poland 
combined.  Newfoundland  im¬ 
ports,  amounting  to  21.018  tons, 
slightly  exceed^  those  of  Fbi- 
lai^. 

Discussing  the  use  of  news¬ 
print,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  study  says  consumption 
of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States  during  July  dropped  10% 
under  June  consumption  and 
was  the  lowest  of  any  month 
this  year  except  February — an 
abnocmelly  short,  month.  How¬ 
ever  it  exceeded  July,  1946. 
consumption  by  9%. 

Tha  Depart  continued;  “The 
dm^.  is.  donsumption  during  the 
mnnihi  at  My,  1047,  was  due 
partiy  ta  &  dcop.  is  advertising, 
a  usual;  occurence  during  this 
montih  and  partiy  to  ttia  desire 
of  puMiahacs  to  restore  inven¬ 
tories, 

‘‘The  publishers  were  success¬ 
ful  in  their  efforts;  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  July  repre¬ 
sented  41  days  supply  as  against 
31  days  at  the  end  of  June  and 
37  days  at  the  end  of  July  1946.” 


Soviet  Newsprint 
A  Possibility 

American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  announces 
it  “has  confirmed  the  fact  that 
Amtorg  Trading  Corp.,  210 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  would 
be  interested  in  talking  with 
any  U.  S.  publisher  who  wants 
to  buy  newsprint  available 
from  Russia. 

Questioned  by  E&P,  a  Mr.  Kas- 
tanov  in  the  Amtorg  office  con¬ 
firmed  availability  of  Russian 
newsprint,  but  said  he  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  on  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  give  details  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Murphy  Featured 
In  'Airlanes'  Edition 

Already  widely  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as 
an  aviation  enthusiast,  Francis 
S.  Murphy,  publisher  of  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  now  an 
international  figure  as  the  result 
of  articles  in  the  September  is¬ 
sue  of  Airlanes. 

The  magazine,  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  airliners  all  over 
the  world,  features  Connecticut, 
leading  off  with  a  story  by  Mr. 
Murphy  as  chaicmaa  of  the  (Con¬ 
necticut  Aeronautics  Commix- 
sion.  Copies  of  Airlanes  will'  ba 
distribute  to  airline  representa¬ 
tives  at  a  conference  in  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  Oct.  6-20. 

m 

'Little  America'  Group 
Forms  Legion  Post 

WASHiNGTOif,  D,  C. — One  of 
the  most  unusual  newsmen-wac 
veterans  groups  to  hold  an 
American  Legion  post  charter 
is  about  to  have  an  election  of 
officers — by  mail. 

Little  America  Post  1  was 
formed  last  Mhrch  by  corre¬ 
spondents  who  were  covering 
the  Byrd  expedition  into  the 
Antarctic,  Jim  G.  Lucas,  Scripps- 
Howard  reporter  and  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondent 
during  the  war,  received  cabled 
authorization  to  form  the  post 
and  the  charter  was  presented 
during  the  recent  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Legion. 


A.  G.  Wakemon 
Gen.  Manager 
At  Coosa  River 

BniMiNGHAM,  Ala. — Appoint 
ment  of  three  officials  o{  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.  wti 
announced  last  week  by  Edward 
L.  Norton,  president,  foaowiif 
a  meeting  of  the  board  o{  § 
rectors. 

The  board,  under  chairman 
fhip  of  Donald  Comer,  elected 
A.  G.  Wakeman  as  vicepiesidant 
and  general  manager.  Ha  viO 
be  in  charge  of  design  ted  eon 
struction  of  the  cooniHrh 
$30,(X)0,000  plant  ri  CbtUio 
burg,  Ala.,  and  wiQ  he  h 
charge  of  its  operation  via 
construction  is  completed. 

In  Field  25  Yean 

Mr.  Wakeman,  in  the  pap« 
industry  for  more  than  25  yean 
was  director  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  during  the  war 
years.  He  made  a  survey  for 
the  army  of  the  German  pu^ 
and  paper  industry,  and  exe 
cuted  a  program  to  supply  nec 
essary  paper  products  to  Europe. 
Since  1945  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Kimberly-Clark  Coip. 

The  other  appointments  were 
those  of  William  £.  Hanabok, 
who  will  be  the  resident  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  ant  Bne 
aM  Neubauer,  office  managSL 
Both  were  formerly  entpiojed 
by  Kimberly-Clark,  whose  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Coosa  River  dlo 
velopment  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr.  Norton  simultaneously  an¬ 
nounced  that,  following  the 
signing  of  a  contract  with  J.  I. 
Sirrine  &  Co.,  engineering  firm 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  for  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  design  of  the  new 
mill,  drilling  operations  are  now 
in  progress  at  Childersba^  for 
the  foundations  of  the  buining. 


Wiley  Urges  Credit  on  Newsprint 


WASHINGTON  —  Generous  use 

of  Export-Import  Bank  credit 
to  encourage  greater  output  of 
newsprint  in  all  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  for  export  to 
the  U.  S.,  is  being  urged  by  Sen. 
Alexander  Wiley,  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
publican. 

Wiley,  who  has  kept  up  a 
steady  flow  of  correspondence 
with  officials  of  this  and  other 
governments,  newsprint  millers 
and  publisher  associations,  ad¬ 
dressed  an  appeal  to  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  of 
the  Bank  board  pointing  out  ‘‘it 
is  not  enough  that  the  American 
press  should  be  free;  it  should 
have  also  the  wherewithal  for 
full  discharge  of  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  exercise  of  its  freedom.” 

Continuing,  Wiley  wrote:  “I 
personally  want  to  see  a  still 
larger  number  of  small  news¬ 
papers  in  America  wherever 


commercially  possible,  serving 
the  needs  of  less  populated  areas 
rather  than  acceleration  of  the 
trend  toward  fewer  papers.” 

Describing  the  problem  and 
the  outlook,  the  Senator  said: 

"It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  deficit  needs  of  America’s 
smaller  publications  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  met  by  a  mere  one  and 
one-half  to  two  per  cent  of  total 
newsprint  consumption,  and  yet 
that  deficit  has  not  been  met.” 

Senator  Wiley  cited  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  attained  through 
an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  of 
$20,000,000  to  Finland,  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  machinery,  equipment 
and  materials  in  the  production 
of  lumber,  wood  pulp  and  paper 
for  the  export  trade — earmark¬ 
ing  of  72,000  tons  of  Finmril 
newsprint  for  shipment  tn  the 
United  States  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  under  13,000’  in  ’40: 


Help  to  Retailers 
Emphasized  by  Bradt 

San  Fbancisco  —  Alettneaia 
aiding  retailers  was  urged  W 
Roy  Bradt  in  addressiagjfr 
Northern  California 
Advertising  Managers  Aesvk- 
tion  here. 

“Remember,  every  succew  k 
retailing  has  been  a  plannedM; 
cess,”  said  Bradt,  who  is  OjJ 
manager,  retail  division.  Aon 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

‘‘The  great  majority  of  wi*k 
ers  in  retail  stares  today 
had  no  experience  in  con^t 
tive  selling,”  he  continued,  “ra 
should  apply  ideas  and 
and  gain  the  appreciation  6 
merchants  and  give  them  • 
help  they  need.” 

Appreciation  of  the  bursaak 
work  as  evidenced  in  his  ote 
community  was  voiced  by  W.  x 
Kirkes,  San  Mateo  Times, 
ciation  prerident 

Kirkes  annoimced  seleetto* 
Jack  Brubaker,  Walnat  Qm 
Courier- Journal,  as  vicepre*^ 
to  succeed  David  Newsonh^* 
recently  sold  the  Courw’^*’ 
nal'  tO’  Dean  Eesher. 
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MR.  VISHINSKY  GETS  HIS  PICTURE  IN  THE  PAPERS 
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HORSEFEATHERS! 

Messner,  Rochester  (\.  Y.)  Times-Vnion 


SPEAKING  OF  CHAINS 

IhiSy,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 


LOOK  WHO'S  TALKING 

Mcrgca,  itfiaari  (Fla.)  Baity  Nttee 
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Gannett,  Winchell 
Reply  to  Vishinsky 


WALTER  WINCHELL.  New 
Torfc  Daily  Mirror  columnist, 
and  Frank  Gannett,  newspaper 
publisher,  were  added  last  week 
to  Andrei  Y.  Vishinsky’s  list  of 
“varmongers”  in  the  United 
State  press. 

Id  a  two  and  one-half  hour 
ptto  conference,  the  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  called 
Winchell  the  "new  American 
Boon  Munchausen,  fumous,  as 
it  known,  for  his  utterly  absurd 
Bei' 

“According  to  the  logic  of  this 
■p,  you  carmot  dominate  any- 
ttog  or  anyone  with  a  demobi- 
lad  army,  a  laid-up  navy  and 
3  grounded  air  force,"  Vishin- 
iy  continued.  “It  is  an  amaz- 
i^y  stuiming  argumentation. 
TOchell  finds  it  irresistible  as 
i  an  army  could  not  be  mobl- 
wd  as  is  flie  case  when  a  war 
s  hunched,  and  as  if  a  navy 
wild  not  put  out,  and  an  air 
wee  could  not  take  off.  But 
then  there  is  a  lack  of  logic, 
»e  seeks  salvation  in  cheap 
fies."  ^ 

l^hhiAy  also  cited  a  speech 
Bade  by  Gannett  before  a  lun- 
Jeon  of  the  National  Associa- 
liOT  of  Public  Relations  Counsel, 
^e  Soviet  charged  that  the 
^**^r  “slanderously  stated 
greatest  menace  to 
peace  today  is  Russia’.’’ 
Win^l  devoted  most  of  his 
28  Sunday  evening  broad- 
*  3  reply  to  Vishinsky. 
After  pointing  out  the  differ- 
between  the  mobilized 
of  the  Russian  army, 
>ir  force,  and  the 
States  military,  Winchell 

rnJ  fwt  flatter  myself  that 
to  attack  me  per- 
^““Struck  back  at  a 
?™er  of  the  American  press 
nothing  in  the 
•wid  that  yon— and  Mr.  Stalin 
~‘ear  more  than  a  man  with  a 


free  typewriter  and  a  micro¬ 
phone." 

When  informed  of  Vishinsky 's 
attack,  Gannett  amplifled  his 
previous  statement  on  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  "1  have  said  and 
I  repeat  that  the  greatest  men¬ 
ace  to  world  peace  today  is 
Russia."  he  declared.  “Because 
I  state  that  truth,  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Vishinsky 
called  me  a  warmonger. 

“If  telling  the  truth  about 
Communism  and  exposing  the 
Soviet  plan  as  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing  is  warmongering,  let  them 
make  the  most  of  it.” 

■ 

Newspaper  to  Rescue 
At  County  Fair 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  When 
worried  Union  County,  S.  C. 
farmers,  farm  housewives  and 
County  Farm  Agent  W.  J.  Mar¬ 
tin  completed  plans  for  the  an¬ 
nual  Union  County  Fair  too  late 
to  publish  a  catalogue  and 
premium  list,  the  Union  Daily 
Times  came  to  their  rescue. 

The  Times,  which  already  had 
scheduled  comprehensive  ad¬ 
vance  news  coverage,  decided 
to  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  cata¬ 
logue  and  premium  list  insert 
which  could  be  distributed 
among  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Accordingly,  the  cata¬ 
logue  and  premium  list  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  fair.  Sept.  29-Oct. 
4.  in  the  form  of  a  solid  page, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Times 
and  also  was  distributed  in  a 
special  pre-fair  edition. 

■ 

Daily  Changes  Name 

Lake  Wales,  Fla. — ^The  Lake 
Wales  Daily  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Daily  Hi^tander 
and  its  weekly  companion  pub¬ 
lication.  the  Highlander,  has  be¬ 
come  the  Sunday  Highlander. 


Yugoslavs  Halt 
U.  S.  Newsmen 

Trieste — Edgar  Clark,  of  the 
United  Press;,  and  Robert  Con¬ 
way  of  the  New  Yarh  Daily 
News,  both  correspondents  car¬ 
rying  American-Britufa  passes 
for  the  entire  Free  State  of 
Trieste,  and  visas  for  Yugosla¬ 
via,  tried  yesterday  to  taxi 
throu^  the  iron  cm^n  before 
the  Yugoslav  district,  and 
bounced  back. 

At  the  line,  Clark  related  in 
a  dispatetx,  so-called  Popular 
Defence  police,  supposed  to  be 
citizens  of  the  Free  State,  baited 
them  at  a  road  block. 

“They  were  dressed,”  he 
wrote,  “in  uniforms  exactly  like 
the  ones  Tito’s  police  wear  in 
Belgrade.’’ 

J.  R.  Anderson 
Promoted  by  AP 

Justin  R.  Anderson,  until  re¬ 
cently  Associated  Press  iwdio 
news  editor  for  Texas,  has  been 
promo  ted  to 
chief  of  bureau 
at  Little  Rock 
to  super  vise 
A  P  operations 
in  Arkansas. 

A  nd  er son 
joined  AP  at 
Kansas  City  in 
November,  1934, 
and  served  suc¬ 
cessively  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Mo., 

Louisville  and 
Lexington,  Ky., 
and  in  the  radio  Anderson 
news  departmmt  in  New  York. 

He  became  interested  in 
newspaper  work  while  still  in 
high  school,  serving  as  a  report¬ 
er  on  the  weekly  Cedar  Vale 
( Kas. )  Messenger.  Thereafter 
he  worked  for  dailies  in  Cofley- 
ville,  Arkansas  City  and  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kas. 

At  Little  Rock,  he  succeeds 
Paul  Hansell.  who  is  being  as¬ 
signed  to  other  duties. 
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Soviets  Reject 
U.  S.  Protest 

An  article  on  President  Tru¬ 
man  in  the  Souiet  lAterary 
Gazette  caused  an  international 
incident  this  week,  moved  the 
State  Department  to  protest  to 
the  Soviet  government,  and 
brought  editorials  in  American 
newspapers  about  the  advisabili¬ 
ty  of  United  States  interference 
in  the  press  of  a  foreign  power. 

The  magazine  story,  written 
by  Boris  Gorbatov,  noted  Soviet 
writer,  traced  Truman’s  rise  to 
the  Presidency  in  such  uncom¬ 
plimentary  terms  that  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  Walter  Bedell  Smith 
wrote  to  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov,  ask¬ 
ing  him  that  the  article  be  “dis¬ 
avowed  officially.” 

Molotov  replied  that  the 
Soviet  Government  could  not 
“bear  the  responsibility  for  this 
or  that  article.” 

American  newspapers  differed 
over  the  wisdom  of  Smith’s  pro¬ 
test.  The  New  York  Times  main¬ 
tained  that  since  the  Soviet 
press  is  government-controlled, 
an  attack  by  the  press  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  attack  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  New  York  Mirror  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  view  and 
added,  “Nothing  short  of  firing 
on  our  flag  could  go  much  furth¬ 
er  toward  putting  the  heat  un¬ 
der  the  cold  war." 

But  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution  termed  Smith’s  letter  “a 
little  ridiculous,”  and  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  said  it 
was  “worse  than  ^Hy.” 

■ 

Hull  Memoirs 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Observ¬ 
ing  his  7eth  birthday  Oct.  2, 
CordeR  Hull,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  disclosed  he  is  writing 
his  wartime  memoirs  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Andrue  J.  Berd- 
ring,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  staff  at  the 
State  Department  during  Mk. 
Hull’s  tenure. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Ad  Bureau’s  Study 
Dissects  Editorial  Style 


HOW  grocery  product  adver¬ 
tisers  employing  editorial- 
style  techniques  such  as  humor 
panels,  comic  strips,  news-photo 
ads  and  editorial-style  food  il¬ 
lustrations  have  set  many  read¬ 
ership  highmarks  is  revealed  in 
“More  Power  In  Newspaper  Ads, 
Part  I,”  a  new  52-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  issued  this  week 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  booklet  presents  a  study 
of  1,120  grocery  advertisements 
placed  in  newspapers  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers — representing 
all  grocery  ads  checked  in  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  since  its  establishment 
in  1939. 

Small  Space  Suffices 
“If  a  food  product  appeals  to 
a  mass  market,  has  a  simple 
product  story  and  doesn’t  neces 
sarily  require  recipe  copy,”  the 
Bureau  declares,  “editorial  tech¬ 
niques  offer  an  opportunity  to 
get  exceptionally  high  reading 
per  dollar. 

“What’s  more,  since  most  edi¬ 
torial  techniques  are  small-space 
techniques,  rarely  requiring 
more  than  200  lines  per  inser¬ 
tion,  they  permit  the  high  fre¬ 
quency  essential  to  the  success¬ 
ful  use  of  any  medium  without 
demanding  too  great  an  appro¬ 
priation.” 

The  booklet  is  an  adaptation 
to  printed  form  of  the  four-color 
slide  presentation  of  the  same 
title,  which  has  been  shown  by 
Bureau  of  Advertising  staff 
members  since  last  December 
to  more  than  2,000  advertising 
men  and  women — most  of  them 
copy  chiefs,  art  directors,  plan¬ 
ning  executives  and  copywriters 
in  major  advertising  agencies. 
All  of  the  charts  and  factual 
readership  data  shown  in  the 
original  presentation  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  booklet,  together 
with  a  running  commentary. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  will  be 
distributed  to  advertisers  and 
agency  personnel  who  request 
them. 

Moanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  announced,  “More  Pow¬ 
er  In  Newspaper  Ads,  Part  H” 
—dealing  with  conventional  or 
display  techniques  in  grocery 
advertising  as  distinguished 
from  editorial  techniques — is  in 
production  and  will  be  unveil^ 
to  its  first  audiences  of  creative 
advertising  personnel  during 
October. 

Do's  cmd  Don'ts 
A  NEW  publication  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  i 
pamphlet  “Small  Business  and 
Regulation  of  Pricing  Practices.”  i 
contains  numerous  valuable  i 
hints  on  how  to  handle  price  ] 
advertising  without  courting  the  < 
authorities’  displeasure. 

One  chapter  of  the  book  lists  i 
varieties  of  deceptive  advertis-  ] 
ing  to  which  the  Federal  Trade  i 
Commission  has  objected:  ] 


1.  “Low’’  prices  which  are,  in 
fact,  the  regular  prices. 

2.  “Reduced”  prices  which  are 
compared  with  prices  changed 
long  ago. 

3.  Misprinted  prices  appear¬ 
ing  on  order  blanks  when  the 
goods  are  actually  to  be  sold  at 
different  prices. 

4.  Fictitious  markups. 

5.  Concealing  conditions  the 
buyer  must  meet  to  get  a 
“special”  advertised  price. 

6.  Comparisons  with  high- 
priced  merchandise  of  much 
better  quality. 

7.  “Introductory”  offers  may 
not  be  advertised  unless  a  new 
line  is  being  sold  and  the  price 
is  lower  than  the  future  “reg¬ 
ular”  price. 

8.  Short-run  offers,  when,  in 
fact,  the  price  is  the  normal  one. 

9.  “Wholesale”  prices  which 
are  not  actually  the  prices  at 
which  wholesalers  sell  to  re¬ 
tailers. 

10.  Cost  of  operation — A  low 
initial  cost  does  not  necessarily 
justify  advertising  that  an  ar¬ 
ticle  “costs  less”  than  a  com¬ 
petitive  one,  unless  all  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  upkeep,  warrant  it. 

11.  Interest  rates — Advertising 
that  a  deferred  payment  plan 
carries  a  given  interest  rate  is 
objectionable  when  the  adver¬ 
tised  rate  must  be  paid  on  the 
full  amount  of  the  loan  for  the 
entire  period  of  the  contract, 
despite  monthly  amortization. 

12.  “Free”  goods  (the  old 
bugaboo) — FTC  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  (though  the  issue  still  is 
not  entirely  clearcut)  that  an 
item  advertised  as  “free”  must 
be  available  without  charge  or 
condition.  It  has  held  that  use 
of  the  word  is  illegal  if  the  re¬ 
cipient  must  buy  another  article 
or  perform  a  service  to  qualify. 

13.  Premiums. — They  may  be 
offered  only  if  the  price  of  the 
premium  is  not  included  in  the 
price  of  the  article  being  sold. 
Also,  premiums  should  conform 
to  the  value  claimed  for  them. 

The  book  covers  also  the 
question  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  and  their  regulation  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Al¬ 
though  the  court  precedents  are 
still  very  few,  some  principles 
have  already  been  fairly  well 
established: 

1.  Services  for  which  allow¬ 
ances  are  paid  should  always 
be  clearly  defined — as  to  time, 
prices,  etc. 

2.  Services  should  be  ones  that 
dealers  can  perform  on  a  small 
or  large  scale,  at  the  dealers’ 
option. 

3.  Allowances  should  be  grant¬ 
ed  only  after  proof  has  been 
received  that  services  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  performed.  (Proof 
may  be  in  the  form  of  news¬ 
paper  tearsheets,  photos  of  win¬ 
dow  displays,  etc.) 

4.  Other  aids  to  dealers,  such 
as  display  cabinets,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  etc.,  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  competing  dealers  on 
proportionally  equal  terms. 


Ads  Frustrate  Us, 
Babson  Declares 

Wichita,  Kans. — Roger  W.  Bab¬ 
son,  financier  and  forecaster, 
thinks  the  American  press  helps 
keep  its  readers  dissatisfied  and 
frustrated  by  its  advertising. 

"You  devote  your  life  to  mak¬ 
ing  American  women  unhappy,” 
the  72  year-old  economic  analyst 
told  Marshall  M.  Murdock,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  Wichita  Eagle, 
during  a  recent  visit  here. 

The  man  whose  columns  on  in¬ 
vestment  advice  once  ran  in  400 
newspapers  pointed  to  an  ad  in 
a  paper  on  the  table  and  cried; 

"They  read  these  things  and 
say:  ‘We  gotta  have  more 
money!’  —  so  men  join  labor 
unions  to  get  more  money.” 


Airlines  Spent  $5,000,000 
For  6  Months'  Ads 

The  29  domestic,  feeder  and 
international  airlines  certiflcit 
ed  by  the  Federal  government 
spent  $4,997,973  on  advertisina 
for  the  first  six  months  of  Ijc 
of  which  total  $3,038,411  was  for 
the  purchase  of  space,  a  survey 
by  American  Aviation  magazine 
in  the  Oct.  1  issue,  reveals.  The 
figures  were  taken  from  repons 
filed  by  the  companies  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Pan  American  World  Airways 
was  the  biggest  purchaser  of 
vertising  space  in  newspape.-s 
and  periodicals,  accounting  for 
over  one-fourth  of  the  industry 
total.  Next  in  order  were  Amer 
ican  Airlines  System,  United  Ai: 
Lines,  Trans-World  Airlines,  aoi 
Eastern  Air  Lines. 


^J4e  ^oolt  the  .Advice 

And  to  Think  He’s  Paid 
For  Having  Fun! 

By  James  L.  Collings 

BOB  IS  a  young  man  in  a  young 
man’s  business — advertising — 
and  so  he’s  not  yet  had  either 
the  time  or  the  opportunity  to 
be  listed  among  adland's  Who’s 
Who. 

No  one  has  asked  for  his 
deathless  words  from  the  dais. 

He’s  not  invited  to  three-hour 
luncheons.  Executives  don’t 
want  his  opinions.  And  all  the 
lush  offerings  are  many  promo¬ 
tions  away — stuff  like  a  private 
office  with  a  rug  deep  enough  to 
tickle  your  ankles,  wopping  ex¬ 
pense  account,  cute  secretary 
and  title  of  vicepresident. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to,  I 
can’t  praise  his  general  advertis¬ 
ing  accomplishments,  quote  his 
specific  copywriting  gems,  meas-  p  u  e, 

ure  his  worth  as  an  accountman,  Stanton 

or  refer  you  to  the  latest  book  u  i.v. 

that  he  has  had  accepted  on  thinks  they  make  him  look  lik 
“Advertising  in  Modern  Society:  ^  mneral  director. 

Its  Relation  to  Mankind’s  Prog-  He  hasnt  any  nfe  for  clMk 
..  and  watches.  He  refuses  to  wear 

nno  Vo„r  niH  a  watch.  He  simply  doesn’t  want 

For  Bob  is  only  a  little  over  to  be  reminded  that  he  has  to 
a  year  old  as  junior  producer  t>e 

with  J.  Walter  Thompson’s  fac-  ‘^xhe^naharal  question  cmne  up. 
tory-big  radio  department,  and  Jhe  natural  quest  on  came  up 

what  else  would  you  expect.  ^ 

All  I  can  do  at  this  sitting  is  piipkpd  as  fast  as 

say  he’s  a  grand  fellow  with  ex- 

cellent  possibilities  and  an  inter-  ^  snmte  someone  what 

El  -- 

a  glance  at  the  guy  and  see  how  rushing 

he  ticks  and  what  about  that  job  J  don  t  know  quite  how 
anyway,  and  maybe  someday  plain  it,  but  I  believe  in 
when  everyone’s  calling  him  nay  work  at  a  1'®!^*®“  „ 

Mr.,  I’ll  return  for  a  second  know,  not  getting  ex 
chat.  Then  the  story  will  start  worked  up.  I  seem  to  g 
off  with  due  flourish  and  fanfare  f®!"  w*  P  for 

and  attention!  please.  Bob— full  name:  Robert^ 

Bob  is  28.  He  has  a  tight-  Viffi 

lipped,  sensitive  face,  a  law  de-  uP  tighter  than  a  j,  j 

gree  from  St.  Louis  University  work.  He  thinks  his  j 
(’42)  and  a  penchant  for  relaxa-  honey.  hailnlar- 

tion  and  black  ties,  which  black  He  rr^ete  and 

ties  his  wife  Jane  (vivacious  ex-  ers,  orchestra  leaders,  a 
actress  and  Wellesley  graduate)  announcers  every  day 
won’t  let  him  wear  because  she  (Continued  on  page 
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Th<*  second  annual  analysis  of  consiuner 
preferences  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
is  ready  for  distribution.  This  1947  study 
is  an  even  more  up-to-date  comparison 
than  last  year's  report  on  u'hat  they’re 
buying  in  America’s  third  largest  market 
— and  where  they’re  buying  it. 

It  is  a  fact-crammed,  scientific,  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  buying  babits.  It  sup¬ 
plies  accurate  figures  on  preferences 
among  more  than  4000  brands  of  prod¬ 
ucts — from  baby  foods  to  spark  plugs, 
from  washing  machines  to  baked  beans 
and  cosmetics.  If  you  are  selling  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  sell  consumer  goods  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  you  will  find  the  book  full  of 
information  you  can  get  nowhere  else. 

..iierviewers  personally  called  on  over 
5000  families  from  the  seven  great  sales 
areas  of  the  market  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report.  More  than  140  questions 
were  answered  on  the  brands  of  grocery, 
drug  and  other  household  products 
Philadelphians  buy  or  own. 

Nowhere  in  the  co*.  ntry  has  such  a 
detailed  consumer  study  been  made  of 
a  market  as  large  as  this.  It  is  free  to 
advertisers  or  advertising  agencies.  Just 
use  your  business  letterhead.  Address: 
Advertising  Department,  The  Evening 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Ask  for 
"The  Evening  Bulletiii  1947  Consumer 
Analysis  of  the  Philadelphia  Market.’’ 
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Other  Markets 


wnaf's  in  it?  A  detailed  study  of  buying  habits, 
ownership  of  appliances,  consumer  brand  preference  and  dealer 
distribution  in  the  following  fields:  FOODS  •  SOAPS  •  DRUGS  • 
COSMETICS  AND  TOILETRIES  •  AUTOMOTIVE  •  ELECTRICAL 
appliances  .  HOMES  AND  EQUIPMENT  •  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 


Consumer  Analysis  Market  Sur¬ 
veys  are  new  available  from  nine  other  markets,  in 
addition  to  Philadelphia.  They  are  standardized  in  every 
way,  so  that  accurate  comparisons  can  be  made.  This 
standardization  of  procedure  further  enhances  the  value 
of  the  reports  for  manufacturers  and  agencies. 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Ad  Series  Inspired 
By  Freedom  Train 


BEECHNUT  PACKING  CO.  is 

running  a  campaign  in  big 
apace  in  the  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  to  present  the  full  text  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  legible, 
readable  form.  Following  the 
New  York  schedule,  the  plates 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Advertising  Council  for  use  in 
other  cities. 

A  company  spokesman  said 
that  while  the  originais  are 
touring  the  country  on  the  Free¬ 
dom  Train,  it  was  felt  there  was 
a  need  at  this  time  to  make  the 
texts  available  in  clarified  form 
— and  do  a  public  relations  job 
lor  Beechnut  at  the  same  time. 

“Believing  as  we  do,”  said 
Ralph  Foote,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  “that  every  American  owes 
it  to  himself — today  more  than  at 
any  time  in  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory — to  re-read  the  words  of 
these  documents  thoughtfully 
and  reverently,  we  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  present 
them  to  newspaper  readers  in  a 
type  which  can  be  readily  and 
easily  read.” 

Oil  Institulioiial 
CHICAGO — An  extensive  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  campaign 
by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 
“to  establish  the  role  of  the 
company  and  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  free  enterpise 
economy  of  the  nation”  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  chairman,  and  A.  W.  Peake, 
president 

The  campaign,  supplementary 
to  the  company's  r^ular  prod¬ 
uct  advertising,  supports  the  cur¬ 
rent  public  nations  program  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Insti¬ 
tute. 

It  began  Sept.  28  and  is  ap¬ 
pearing  principally  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  142  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  more 
than  13.000,000,  in  14  Middle 
West  states.  Appearing  monthly, 
the  ads  will  vary  in  size  from 
800  to  1,200  lines. 

Objectives,  said  Wilson  and 
Peake,  are  “to  explain  the  com¬ 
pany's  activities,  interpret  man¬ 
agement's  objectives,  and  show 
that  the  company  has  a  positive 
and  continuing  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  its  employes,  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  public.” 

Agency  for  the  campaign  is 
the  Chicago  office  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

More  Oil  Ads 

STANDARD  OIL  of  New  Jersey 

also  has  started  a  new  cam¬ 
paign,  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  oil  changes  and  Esso 
car-check  services  in  preparation 
for  winter  driving. 

Newspapers  are  the  major 
media,  R.  M.  Gray,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  for 
Esso.  said.  Eight  hundred  dailies 
and  weeklies,  with  22,000,000  cir¬ 
culation  will  carry  the  ads  in 
Esso  Iferketers  18-state  area. 


The  northern  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  will  get  the  campaign  the 
first  three  weeks  in  October.  In 
the  South,  the  ads  will  begin 
Oct.  27  and  continue  through  the 
first  half  of  November. 

Besides  newspapers,  the  drive 
will  also  employ  outdoor  poster 
panels,  Esso  Reporter  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  window  displays,  mail, 
etc. 

Safety  Drive 

A  SMASHING  series  of  ads  on 
highway  safety  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Benjamin  Eshleman  ad 
agency  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
t^ennsylvania  Bureau  of  High- , 
way  ^fety. 

Featuring  funerals,  maimed 
persons,  poison  bottles  and  other 
gruesome  displays,  the  program 
Is  designed  to  give  reality  to  ac¬ 
cident  statistics. 

The  ads  will  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  state  in  the 
hi^way  safety  program  ctm- 
ducted  under  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  There  are 
10  ads  in  the  current  soies, 
«frawn  up  for  sponscwriiip  by  lo¬ 
cal  firms.  ' 

ATI  ads  are  1,200  lines.  I 

Localized  Copy  ! 

CALVERT  Distillers  Corp.,  be¬ 
lieving  “the  market  for  pre¬ 
mium  quality  whidcey  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  high  level.”  is  doubling 
its  newspaper  advertising  for 
Lord  Calvert  and  inaugurating 
a  new  campaign  to  run  concur¬ 
rently  with  its  “Man  of  Distinc¬ 
tion"  magazine  series. 

A  feature  of  the  ads.  700  lines  j 
in  size,  will  be  the  localized 
headlines.  Each  wUl  carry  the 
name  of  the  city  in  whidi  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  means  of  attracting 
greater  attention  and  readership, 
and  adding  to  merchandising  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

In  its  advertising  of  anodier  , 
product,  Calvert  Reserve,  the  I 
company  is  “switching"'  its  | 
•switch"  ads.  In  recognition  of , 
the  widespread  curiosity  as  to  I 
who  the  people  are  who  switch 
to  Calverts,  the  ads  now  carry  . 
photos  along  with  the  names  and 
addresses. 

The  “switch'  ads  will  continue 
to  run  several  times  a  week, 
with  two  or  three  an  issue. 

In  addition,  300  line  ads  will  . 
appear  weekly  titled  “The  In- 1 
side  Story  of  Why  John  Doe 
Switched  to  Calvert.”  These 
ads  will  carry  interesting  in- 1 
formation  about  the  switcher,  | 
with  pictures  of  him  at  work  I 
and  at  his  hobby. 

The  campaign  has  been  ex- 1 
tended  to  more  than  300  news-  ^ 
papers,  and  appears  also  on  car- 1 
cards.  Tie-in  display  and  mail  i 
material  has  also  been  devel- ! 
oped. 

Piil'-bury  Contest  | 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.  —  Pills- 
bury  is  plugging  its  No-Knead 
Bread  Baking  method  with  a ' 


new  $32,900  Word  Game  Con¬ 
test,  backed  by  heavy  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Magazines  and  radio  are  being 
used,  backed  up  by  black-and- 
white  newspaper  advertising  in 
key  cities. 

Hunter  Whiskey 
THE  “largest  campaign  in  its 
history"  has  been  announced 
by  Hunter  Whiskey. 

Using  50  more  newspaper 
linage  than  ever  before,  the 
sch^ule  will  cover  every  daily 
in  major  metropolitan  markets. 
Heavy  merchandising  will  ac¬ 
company  the  advertising. 

Owen  &  Chappell.  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Delaware  Punch 
DALLAS,  Tex. — Newspapers  in 
nine  cities  in  Texas,  Florida. 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  being  used  in  a  test 
campaign  for  Delaware  Punch. 


Moiiiague  ^ 
Ad  Director  of 
All  Loeb  Papers 

Burlington,  Vt.  —  Publuht 
William  Loeb  has  announced 
that  he  has  named  William  j 
Montague,  advertising  director 
of  the  Burlington  Daily 
to  the  post  of  advertising  diet 
tor  of  all  the  papers  in  whit- 
he  has  an  interest.  These  m 
the  St.  Albans  Messenger  and 
Burlington  News  in  Vermor 
and  the  Manchester  (N  H 
Union  and  Leader. 

Selection  of  an  over-all  id 
vertising  director  has  been  ne 
cessitated  by  the  ezpandi:: 
business  condition  affectmg 
eral  Loeb  papers. 

Wiilliara  J.  Clack  will  remi; 
in  his  position  as  advertisia 
manager  of  the  St.  Albans  Me 
senger. 
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FIFTH  AVENCl! 


B.  ALTMAN  &.CO. 


steady 

traffic 


•B.  Airman  advertised  this  $110- 
I79S  tumknfe  exWtuiively  hi  The 
Sun.  FmmitBre  depurtnient  had 
steady  traffic  all  day.  At  least  25 
cnstoraers  in  department  on  each 
visit.  Advertised  items  sold  well. 


nFTH  AVENUE 


*Sak8  5th  Are.  advertised  tlieae 
$49.95-^59.95  suite  and  eoaU 
^  m  The  Sun.  DefMiit- 
Rc  was  heavy  at  store 
opening.  Sales  help  said  coat 
was  sellout  by  noon. 


ment  tral 


The  New  York  department  store  sfiace  Layer  is  a  specialist.  He  knows  w4iere  advertising 
dollars  are  most  effective.  His  pteletenoe  for  any  newspafier  tlepetids  ufion  its  ability  to 
prodnee  cusUMuers  coasistcntly. 

His  formula  for  profitable  newspaper  advertisiag  in  New  York  will  work  for  any  manu¬ 
facturer  who  seeks  sales  success  in  the  world’s  richest  trading  area.  Manhattan  departaient 
store  executives  know  the  effcctiveoesa  of  Sun  advertieinf  ....  for  24  consecutive  years 
they  have  placed  more  advertising  in  The  Sun  than  any  other  evening,  moruing  or 
Sunday  newspaper. 


NtW  YORK 

Itaorewntad  in  Chicago.  OaAroiC  San  froocisoe  ond  ten  A#>ge1at  by 
WMioas,  iawranca  A  Caataiar  Caanpany,-  in  Boston.  Tfflton  S.  Bell. 

•Reported  by  The  Retail  New»  Rnreau. 
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Merchants  ‘Muscle  In/ 
Boost  Farm  Promotion 


By  Glen  W.  Naves 

SPARTANBURG.  S.  C.— An  in¬ 
terstate  "friends  of  the  land" 
soil  building  and  conservation 
promotional  program  launched 
and  sponsored  by  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal  has  "taken 
root"  so  rapidly  that  volunteer 
"co-sponsors"  have  virtually 
doubled  the  $7,974  worth  of  farm 
equipment  awards  originally  of¬ 
fered  by  the  newspapers. 

Regionally  and  in  Washington, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  national  Soil 
Conservation  Service  have 
taken  notice"  and,  through 
their  highest  officials,  have 
heaped  lavish  endorsement  upon 
the  program.  Several  regional 
SCS  leaders  have  even  captioned 
the  program  "a  national  pat¬ 
tern.” 

Embraced  in  the  project  are 
six  counties,  two  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  four  in  South  Carolina, 
with  a  farm  population  of  more 
than  300,000. 

Signed  up,  competitively,  are 
1,448  farms  in  89  communities 
with  a  total  acreage  of  203.477. 

2- Year  Program 

The  contest,  launched  July  14, 
1946,  will  end  July  14.  1948*  im¬ 
mediately  after  which  the  1,M8 
farms  entered  will  be  scored 
to  determine  the  winning  Com¬ 
munity  in  each  county.  Farms 
will  be  scored  on  strip  cropping, 
terracing,  permanent  pastures, 
field  borders,  introduction  of 
legumes  such  as  lespedeza  and 
kudzu  and  other  land  use  prac¬ 
tices  fitting  into  the  balanced 
soil  conser^tion  program. 

The  Herald  Journal  will 
award  the  winning  community 
in  each  of  the  six  counties  a 
motor  driven  combine  (grain 
reaper  and  thrasher),  casting 
$1,329  each  or  a  total  of  $7,974. 
These  combines  will  be  allocated 
to  the  cooperative  use  of  all 
farmers  in  each  winning  com¬ 
munity. 

Immediately  following  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  newspapers’ 
awards,  merchants,  restaurant 
operators,  banks  and  other  es¬ 
tablishments,  spotting  as  a  good 
thing  a  promotional  plan  that 
would  immediately  mobilize 
1,448  farmers  and  203,477  acres 
of  their  land,  decided  to  volun¬ 
tarily  “CO  sponsor”  the  soil 
improvement  and  proper  use 
plan,  stretching  across  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  two  states. 

An  automobile  dealer  "kicked 
in’’  with  a  $1,334  tractor  and 
terrace  plow  for  the  community 
making  the  best  showing  at  the 
close  of  the  contest.  A  milling 
company  offered  87  bags  of  feed 
for  each  farm  of  each  communi¬ 
ty  judged  best  in  each  of  six 
counties,  or  a  total  of  $400 
worth  of  feed.  A  hardware 
dealer  was  next,  offering  a  $375 
garden  tractor  with  field  type 
cultivator  for  the  second  best 
community  in  the  contest. 

Co-sponsors  continued  to  join 
up.  For  the  best  fish  pond  con¬ 
structed  by  a  contestant,  a  boat 
dealer  offered  a  $310  motor  boat. 


A  jeweler,  "sales  and  good  will 
conscious  of  farm  women  folks,” 
contributed  six  $50  rings — one 
for  the  wife  of  the  farmer 
judged  best  in  woodland  man¬ 
agement  in  each  county. 

Orchids  at  $45 

A  flower  shop,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  offered  six  orchids,  valued 
at  $45  each,  for  the  wives  of  the 
leading  contest  farmers.  Banks 
came  in,  offering  government 
Savings  Bonds  in  various 
amounts.  Jewelers  offered  sev¬ 
eral  sets  of  silverware  in  vari¬ 
ous  related  soil  building  com¬ 
petition.  A  North  Carolina  dairy¬ 
man  actually  offered  a  prize 
not  even  yet  in  existence — “one 
registered  Jersey  heifer  calf 
( valued  at  $200 ) ,  choice  of  any 
born  on  farm  from  January  1  to 
July  15.  1948! 

A  theater  chain  offered  $125 
w'orth  of  tickets  for  competing 
farmers  and  families.  And  a 
clothing  firm  announced  it 
would  award  a  complete  ward¬ 
robe  to  the  owner  of  the  best 
individual  farm  in  Rutherford 
County. 

A  beauty  show  will  give  a  $20 
permanent  wave  to  the  wife  of 
the  Spartanburg  County  farmer 
whose  farm  is  judged  best  in 
that  county.  An  electric  refrig¬ 
erator,  tires,  a  $25  turkey  din¬ 
ner.  a  $25  oyster  supper,  are 
among  the  numerous  awards  vol¬ 
untarily  offered  by  business 
firms. 

Result:  the  $7,974  worth  of 
prizes  offered  by  the  Herald- 
Journal  have  been  increased  to 
awards  valued  at  12,623. 

In  all  89  counties,  farmers, 
assisted  by  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians  and  farm 
agents  are  holding  meetings, 
planning  farm  improvements 
and  getting  their  land  in  shape 
for  spirited  competition  next 
July  when  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  labor  and  planning  on  203,- 
477  acres  will  be  judged. 

"Here,”  one  farmer  said,  “is  a 
newspaper-sponsored  contest 
that  ‘got  out  of  hand’  because 
everybody  seems  to  want  to  get 
in!” 


Grand  opporlunily 
for  (reafive 
salesman! 

Large  Eastern  metropolitan 
daily  has  opening  for  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  salesman 
in  early  30’s.  To  work  on 
major  retail  accounts.  Must 
be  familiar  with  layout  and 
copy.  Good  salary  and  good 
chance  to  advance.  Write  a 
complete  letter  to  Box  No. 
8083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  St.  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


From  the  drafting  tables  of  NEA's 
experienced  editors  has  come  a 
new  design  in  Women's  Pages — 
restyled  with  splashy  illustrations, 
concise  stories,  attractive  art  lay¬ 
outs  and  original  features.  They're 
rich  in  eye  appeal,  ready  to  win 
greater  readership  for  your  fash¬ 
ion,  beauty,  home  and  food  pages: 


BLUEPRINT  for  Beauty 

Daily  charm  column  by  Alicia  Hart, 
personalized  to  meet  reader’s  individual 
needs. 


BLUEPRINT  for  Fashion 

Epsie  Kinard  brings  high  style  down  to 
earth  in  terms  of  readers’  budgets  and 
wardrobes. 


BLUEPRINT  for  Living 

“Know  Your  Stuff,’’  a  capsule  column 
of  shopping  know-how,  plus  “You  Can 
Get  It,”  Kay  Sherwood’s  news  of  new 
products. 

BLUEPRINT  for  Eating 

Gaynor  Maddox  gives  expert,  timely 
advice  on  keeping  within  kitchen  budg¬ 
ets  in  his  aptly  retitled  food  and  menu 
column,  “Eat  Well  for  Less.” 


All  part  of  the  NEA  Full  Service — 
the  feature  service  that's  first  with 
fresh  material,  and  ahead  with  new 
and  different  ideas. 
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FOR  MAXIMUM  SALES... 


...  in  San  Francisco  and  northern  California  we  have  revamped 
our  selling  organization  to  fit  the  pattern  of  your  book,” 
one  sales  manager  wrote  The  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Others  have  written: 

.  .  .  “SALES  OPERATING  IN  THE  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
MARKET”  is  of  great  value  to  us. 

.  .  .  “The  book  contains  information  for  which  we  have 
searched  a  long  time.” 

.  .  .  “It’s  an  outstanding  contribution  to  good  business.” 

A  presentation  of  this  valuable  sales  tool  may  be  arranged 
through  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 


♦NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

FOR  60  YEARS  NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 
IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  4,  194' 
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Classified  Is  Called 
‘Dominant’  Ad  Medium 


SANTA  BARBARA.  Calif.- 

Classified  advertising  is  the 
public's  "favorite  and  dominant’’ 
medium,  and  it  is  the  only  posi¬ 
tive  index  of  public  opinion 
about  advertising,  Charles  W. 
Horn,  classified  manager  of  the 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner,  declared 
here  Sept.  29  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Merchandising  Club 
and  the  Western  States  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers’  Con¬ 
ference. 

Excerpts  from  his  talk  fol¬ 
low: 

"Classified  advertisers  have 
been  termed  by  many  authori¬ 
ties  ‘the  most  important  adver¬ 
tisers  in  America.’  Why?  They 
are  the  'consumers’  of  all  adver¬ 
tising.  They  are  newspaper  and 
magazine  circulation.  They  are 
radio's  listening  audience.  They 
win  wars  abroad  and  merchan¬ 
dising  victories  at  home.  They 
decide  elections.  They  are  popu¬ 
lation. 

“A  s  America’s  Advertising 
Majority,  Classified  adver¬ 
tisers  constitute  our  only  posi¬ 
tive,  unsolicited  index  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  about  advertising. 
The  Hoopers,  the  Callups,  and 
the  rest  of  the  researchers  sup¬ 
ply  speculative  data  on  media 
appeal  for  puzzled  space  buy¬ 
ers.  More  revealing  of  ‘public 
acceptance,'  ‘public  interest,’ 
and  ‘public  welfare,’  than  all 
their  cross-section  studies  is  the 
cross-country  proof  in  newspa¬ 
pers — right  before  our  eyes 
every  day— that  Classified  is  the 
public’s  favorite  and  dominant 
advertising  medium. 

The  'Base-Line* 

"It  is  a  truism,  but  it  will 
stand  repetition,  that  people  are 
the  essential  base-line  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
action.  It  was  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  to  hear,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
in  Chicago  last  January,  that  "ad¬ 
vertising’s  greatest  shortcoming 
In  public  relations  programming 
was  its  failure  to  make  use  of 
public  opinion  assets  at  the  local 
level.” 

"Professional  advertising  men 
and  women  tend  to  limit  their 
view  of  advertising  to  the  dis¬ 
play  ads  in  newspapers,  the  col¬ 
orful  spreads  in  magazines,  the 
24-sheeLs  of  outdoor,  the  over¬ 
head  cards  in  street  cars,  the 
daily  flow  of  direct-mail,  the 
euphony  of  radio.  That’s  natural. 
They  have  a  personal,  financial 
stake  in  the  $2,000,000,000  that 
is  spent  for  advertising  an¬ 
nually. 

"Yet.  of  the  $1,000,000,000 
spent  annually  for  newspaper 
advertising,  some  33%  comes 
from  Classified  Advertising’s 
*non-professionals.’  Some  $300,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  in  America 
for  Want  Ads  this  year.  That’s 
more  than  will  be  spent  for  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  .  .  . 
more  than  will  be  spent  for  na¬ 
tional  .  ,  .  much  more  than  will 
be  spent  for  outdoor  and  street¬ 


car  advertising  combined  .  .  . 
as  much  as  will  be  spent  for 
advertising  time  on  all  the  radio 
stations  of  the  land. 

Newspapers  will  publish  over 
300,000,000  individual  Classified 
ads  this  year.  There  are  more 
than  20  newspapers  that  will 
publish  from  a  million  to  two 
million  each.  One  typical  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  publishes 
some  5,000  display  ads  and  over 
150,000  individual  Classified  ads 
monthly,  30  times  as  many. 

"To  gauge  Classified’s  hidden 
assets  we  must  dig  beneath  the 
cold  figures. 

"Who  are  Classified  advertis¬ 
ers?  They  are  all  the  people  of 
America;  rich  and  poor;  young 
and  old;  all  colors;  all  faiths; 
urban,  suburban  and  rural — 
they  are  America  in  Advertising 
Action  at  the  'grass  roots’  level! 

"Classified’s  range  of  useful¬ 
ness  has  no  limitations;  it  is  as 
wide  and  deep  as  life  itself.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  collect 
and  display,  in  any  one  place 
other  than  Classifi^,  the  vast 
array  of  offerings  advertised  in 
a  single  issue  of  a  metropolitan 
Want  Ad  section. 

"Classified  is  not  static.  It 
looks  the  same  every  day;  it  is 
never  the  same  in  content. 

"Here  is  every  community’s 
typographic  montage  of  tragedy, 
ambition,  hope,  success  and 
failure,  condensed  in  single¬ 
column,  agate  miniatures. 

Gets  “Haunted  House" 

"A  broadcasting  company, 
wanting  a  haunted  house  to 
stage  a  mystery  play,  placed  a 
Want  Ad  in  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  reading:  ’Will  anyone 
knowing  of  a  house  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  reported  to  be  haunted, 
please  communicate.’  A  house 
was  found,  so  eerie  ‘it  scared 
the  cast.’ 

“A  baby’s  life  depended  on 
getting  goat’s  milk.  In  frantic 
haste,  the  father  called  dairy 
after  dairy.  No  one  knew  where 
the  all-important  milk  could  be 
obtained.  Desperate,  the  father 
placed  a  Want  Ad  in  a  Kansas 
City  newspaper.  Next  morning 
the  phone  rang.  The  voice  at 
the  other  end  had  the  goat's 
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ItMchtnq  ths 
TOP  MANAGEMENT 
OF  MARKETING 

386  Fosrtk  Arsass,  New  York  16,  N.  T. 

Chicago,  III.  •  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


milk.  Eight  persons  responded  factor  in  maintaining  and  ttlB- 
with  offers  to  save  the  baby’s  ulating  consumer  denuM' 
life.  That  was  the  modest  man-  America  already  has  moved 
ner  in  which  Olivia  Dionne  told  deeply  into  areas  where  lov. 
the  world  that  his  wife  had  ernmental  functions  and  ter. 
given  birth  to  five  daughters.  vices  are  important  elementi  it 

“A.  C.  Roebuck  placed  a  our  standard  of  living. 

Want  Ad  in  a  small  town  news-  "There  is  certainly  little  u 
paper  for  a  watchmaker.  It  was  durance  that  the  adverUsing 
answer^  by  a  man  nam^  Rich-  ^just^y  as  we  know  it  in 
ard  W.  Sears.  This  was  the  mod-  jca  would  flourish,  or  eve^ur- 
est  beginning  of  the  partnership  under  state  socialism  « 

‘emergency’  bureaucratic  dicli- 
These  are  but  a  sparse  sam-  torship.  Such  political  change  ia 
pling  of  the  millions  of  griP'  our  economy  would  certainlj 
stories  concealed  in  the  gUer  the  character  and  restrtct 
Want  Ads.  The  facts  rarely  function  of  advertising 

pear  on  the  surface;  but  the  . 

stories  behind  the  few  lines  in  _ 

small  print  are  packed  with  hu-  vertising  ^ganizations,  like 
man  interest. 

“A  home  is  the  largest  single  Classi^  it 

purchase  of  the  average  family,  extendirig  public  recognition^ 
Most  of  the  homes  in  America 

are  bought  and  sold  through  a,,  Vufh  in  a®  ® 

Classifie<r  every  Ad  Club  in  America  de 

“An  automobile  is  usually  the  s  B<lverti» 

average  person's  second  most  ,1?®°?^®  "o' 

important  expenditure.  Even  be-  ®  ****1 

fore  the  war.  when  new  cars  have  in  advertising,  but  Low 
were  plentiful,  the  automobile  1”“® 5  ,,®  advertising  hu 

industry  estimated  that  a  dealer  tnem. 
to  get  his  profit  out  of  one  new  (See  page  57  for  report  of 
car  sale  had  to  sell  about  three  Santa  Barbara  meeting.) 

used  cars.  The  profit  system  of  - - 

the  automotive  Industry  is  nor- 

mally  tied  up  in  the  turnover  of  UjlllMf  |  ffA 
used  cars — high-priced  merchan-  III  ■■PI 

dise — 95%  of  which  are  adver-  ll%#WV  I  Vkl 

Used  in  Classified. 

"Help  Wanted,  where  all  of  KL  TAD 

us  went  to  get  our  first  job —  ■vVlIIIW  hlll| 

and  where  everyone  looks  to  I  I  Ull 

find  a  better  one — is  probably  . 

the  most  important  classifica-  ig  ■■  m 

tion  in  the  whole  field.  1  H II  U 

"Typographically,  Classified  I 

is  not  a  particularly  aiiuring  IW 

medium;  it  does  not  depend  on  -  ,1,., 

skillfully  prepared  attention-  .  .  .  ,  « 

compelling  copy  to  attract  read-  A0VIC6  TrOIII  116 

ership  or  induce  response. 

"Apart  from  being  a  multi-  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

billion  dollar  result  producer 

for  the  people  who  use  it,  Clas-  The  time  to  prepare  yourself  for  19f 
sifi®d  merits  consideration  by  j,  ^OW.  Plan  to  take  advantage: 

p*;bfi"=  —  Development  W.W,  n. 
relations  events  in  Washington.  Keep  informe 

“Keep'  in  mind  that  any  on  trends  that  may  affect  your  busina 
pointed  governmental,  or  polit-  personal  income, 
ical,  negation  of  advertising’s  The  above  is  the  kind  of  informatia 

claims  gains  acceptance  or  suf-  you  get  in  The  Wall  Street  Joumi 
fers  rejection  by  the  public  in  EVERY  DAY.  On  page  1,  ever 
accordance  with  the  climate  of  Wednesday,  you  get  a  Tax  Repor 

summarizes  important  Ta; 
^  „  ****  A  I  ♦  Developments.  Every  Thursday  yoi 

H  a  chnn  »  Business  Bulletin  which  tells  you 

day,  we  should  not  overlook  the  j  1  •  _  u.imnaa 

fact  that  advertising  is  but  one  latest  trend-making  nws  in  buan« 

and  industry.  Every  Fnday  you  get 
||||H|H|||H||bB  Washington  Wire,  a  column  of  newi 
about  vital  events  in  the  nation’i 
capital.  You  are  also  promptly  in- 
m  W  formed  on  every  major  new  dev^P- 

j-  wRinasi  ment  relating  to  Labor,  Materials, 

Prices,  Marketing,  Foreign  Trade, 

1  spunM  Hautar  i  Commodities,  Securities,  Finance  and 
.A  «  i«.  World  Events. 

^  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  com- 

••  !♦  f»t»  All  plete  business  daily.  Has  largest  staff 

'  of  writers  on  business  and  finance 
The  only  business  paper  served  by  all 

aoMtaiiLT  '  four  big  press  associations.  Try  it  for 

3  months.  Just  tear  out  this 
-  wkahiiicvai  attach  check  for  $6  and  mini-  pt  tw 

r  MrriOT  US  to  bill  you.  Trial  subscription,  |0 

,,  .  .  for  3  months— 77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and 

"*  *  >  Possessions).  Address:  The  Wail 

Journal,  44  Broad  Street,  New_X°L 
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Writers  on  Peron  Beat 
Plan  Protective  Unit 


By  Vincent  De  Pascal 

MONTEVIDEO  —  The  small 

group  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  stationed  in  this  city  met 
last  week  to  discuss  formation 
of  a  Foreign  Press  Association, 
with  continental  scope.  Its  name, 
tentatively  accepted,  will  be 
Panamerican  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Montevideo  Chapter. 

The  idea  of  the  founders  is  to 
issue  invitations  to  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  every  other 
American  republic  to  combine 
in  a  similar  group  and  to  form 
part  of  a  Federation  of  Foreign 
Press  Associations  of  America. 

The  groups  principal  objec¬ 
tives  will  be  to:  ( 1 )  insure  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  sources  of  in¬ 
formation;  (2)  freedom  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  news;  (3)  freedom  to 
receive  and  distribute  news  to 
client  papers;  ( 4 )  personal  se¬ 
curity  of  correspondents. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  such 
groups  are  fully  established  in 
the  various  Latin  American  capi¬ 
tals,  they  will  be  able  to  present 
a  solid  front  throughout  the 
Hemisphere  to  any  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  which  disre¬ 
gards  these  essential  freedoms. 

Experiences  Related 

The  Montevideo  group  will  ex¬ 
tend  invitations  to  all  foreign 
correspondents  in  Buenos  Aires 
to  become  members,  extending 
to  them  the  same  privileges  of 
resident  members,  since  most  of 
thehi  also  cover  Montevideo 
from  Argentina,  while  there  are 
sotiie  correspondents  in  Monte¬ 
video  who  cover  Argentina  from 
this  city  because  they  are  not 
al^e  to  do  so  from  Buenos  Aires. 

,Two  correspondents  stationed 
ill  Buenos  Aires  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  reported  upon 
the  situation  of  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  that  country.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  members  of 
the  Government  of  President 
Juan  D.  Peron  boastingly  de¬ 
scribe  how  they  have  the  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  “under  con¬ 
trol,”  and  how  those  who  would 
not  submit  to  such  control  were 
‘‘run  out  of  the  country.” 

There  was  the  case  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Inter-American 
Monthly  ( which  merged  with 
United  Nations  World  early  this 
year)  who  was  expelled  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1945  because  his  despription 
of  Evita  Duarte,  then  Peron's  fa¬ 
vorite,  wag  displeasing  to  that 
lady. 

There  was  the  case  of  Joseph 
Newman,  correspondent  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  re¬ 
ceived  various  death  threats  in 
1946.  Had  he  remained  in 
Buenos  Aires,  his  personal  safety 
would  have  been  in  constant 
peril.  This,  in  slightly  lesser 
manner,  was  also  the  case  with 
Arnaldo  Cortesi.  of  New  York 
Time,  who  finally  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  another  capital. 
He  is  now  in  Rome. 

The  recent  case  of  Rafael  Or- 
dorica,  of  Associated  Press,  was 
along  the  same  lines.  One  of 
the  correspondents  present  at 


the  meeting  stated  that  “if  Or- 
dorica  had  stayed  on  in  Buenos 
Aires,  he  might  have  bumped 
into  a  speeding  ten  ton  truck 
some  night.” 

Chicago  Tribune's  Jules  Du¬ 
bois  was  prevented  from  trans¬ 
mitting  his  dispatches.  This  is 
because  no  cable  company  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  may  accept  news  dis¬ 
patches  unless  the  correspondent 
is  duly  accredited  by  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  Press  and  Information. 
In  the  case  of  Dubois,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  simply  delayed  getting 
around  to  issuing  the  credential. 
One  day,  in  sheer  desperation, 
he  wrote  out  his  dispatch  on  the 
stationery  of  one  of  these  al¬ 
ready  accredited,  signed  his  own 
name  thereto  and,  in  place  of 
the  number  of  his  credential, 
wrote  “in  tramite”  ( now  going 
through  official  channels).  The 
dispatch  was  sent,  but  there  was 
a  considerable  to-do  about  it  and 
Dubois  was  accused  of  bad 
faith.  Most  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents,  however,  agreed  that  any 
subterfuge  was  valid. 

Toss  Man  in  Displeasure 

The  latest  to  come  under  offi¬ 
cial  displeasure  for  publishing  in 
Pravda  that  President  Peron  is 
“the  only  one  in  Argentina  who 
is  in  step;  the  other  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions  are  out  of  step  .  .  .”  is  Greg¬ 
ory  Stepanian,  correspondent  of 
Tass  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Methods  by  which  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  are  “run  out  of  Ar¬ 
gentina”  are  varied  and  no 
longer  run  to  formal  expulsion. 
“Their  lives  are  simply  made  in¬ 
tolerable.”  said  one  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  present.  They  receive 
anonymous  telephone  calls  in 
the  dead  of  night,  threatening 
them  with  dire  catastrophes; 
their  news  transmissions  are  in¬ 
terfered  with;  the  Peronist  press 
attacks  them  publicly  in  scurril¬ 
ous  manner,  as  was  the  case 
with  Ordorica.  The  latter's  orig¬ 
inal  offense,  by  the  way,  was 
of  having  received  a  dispatch 
sent  by  his  London  office  and,  in 
accordance  with  AP's  contracts 
with  its  clients,  having  distribu¬ 
ted  the  dispatch  with  the  day’s 
news  file. 

One  correspondent  who  is  car¬ 
rying  out  her  duties  under  try¬ 
ing  conditions  and  who  does  not 
swerve  from  her  convictions  de¬ 
spite  difficulties  and  threats  and 
inspectors  visiting  her  offices 
and  home,  seeking  infractions  of 
labor  or  tax  laws,  is  Virginia 
Prewett,  Chicago  Sun.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  told  that  “one  of  these 
days  Virginia  will  be  beaten  up 
by  a  group  of  fanatical  Peronist 
harridans.” 

Most  correspondents  there,  it 
was  indicated,  have  found  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  avoid  having  trouble  with 
the  authorities  and  to  let  well 
enough  alone  by  reporting  the 
day's  official  news  and  letting  it 
go  at  that.  In  this  manner,  it  was 
said,  the  outside  world  has 
been  prevented  from  learning 
the  truth  of  many  situations. 


Press  Congress 
In  Santiago,  Dec.  6 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Press 
Congress  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  will  be  held 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  Dec.  6-8.  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  from 
the  organizing  committee  there. 
A  delegation  of  newspapermen 
representing  the  lAPA  affiliate 
in  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  attend. 

Launched  in  Mexico  City  in 
1942,  Congresses  have  been  held 
in  Havana,  Caracas  and  Bogota. 
The  Association  was  organized 
at  the  Caracas  meeting  in  1945. 

Freedom  Fight 
Is  Everybody's 
T.  M.  Smith  Says 

San  Francisco  —  Freedom  is 
everybody's  job  and  a  continued 
task  of  newspapers,  Thor  M. 
Smith,  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin,  said 
in  a  series  of  addresses  here. 

He  cited  the  Wisconsin  news¬ 
paper  gag  fight  and  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Star-Times  battle  against 
charges  of  printing  lottery  in¬ 
formation,  and  added: 

“Almost  every  week,  the  files 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  re¬ 
veal  that  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  newspapers  are  go¬ 
ing  through  similar  scrambles  to 
preserve  ‘Freedom  of  the  Press.' 

“Newspapers  fight  constant 
little  battles  for  freedom,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  fighting  big  ones 
later  on.  For  freedoms  are 
rarely  lost  in  one  fell  swoop. 
They  are  whittled  away. 

“Freedoms  must  be  cherished 
and  fought  for,  every  inch  of 
the  way." 

Concerning  Newspaper  Week, 
Smith  observed  that  newspapers 
do  not  need  a  promotional  “gim 
mick"  to  prove  their  worth,  but 
the  week  serves  as  a  spring 
board  to  emphasize  again  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  personal  liber¬ 
ties.  He  praised  the  Freedom 
Train  as  “a  great  idea  with  in 
spiring  motives,  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  of  attention 
and  support.” 

Smith  s  talks,  begun  before  the 
San  Francisco  Shrine's  annual 
luncheon  for  newspapermen, 
were  continued  into  Newspaper 
Week. 

■ 

Paris  Daily  Tries 
Second  Revival 

Paris  —  L’Intransigeant,  old- 
established  evening  paper  before 
the  war,  without  a  serious  rival 
until  Paris-Soir  (suppressed  at 
Liberation)  appeared  with  a  new 
formula  that  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  Paris  press,  has  just  made 
its  second  resurrection. 

The  first  took  place  earlier  in 
the  year,  but  was  not  a  success. 

It  is  making  its  new  attempt 
with  a  fresh  team,  among  them 
Marcel  Hodea,  well-known  edi¬ 
torialist  and  writer. 

Reports  are  frequent  that  Ex¬ 
celsior,  the  daily  illustrated,  is 
about  to  be  revived.  It  was  the 
property  of  the  American  wife 
of  the  late  Paul  Dupuy. 

EDITOR  &  pi 


Stanley  Ross 
Plans  New  Daily 
In  Caribbean 

Foundation  of  a  new  daih 
newspaper  to  serve  the  CarS 
bean  area  from  headquarters  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  has 
been  announced  by  Stanley 
Ross,  director  of  the  Latin  Amer 
ican  Press  Syndicate,  who  is  or¬ 
ganizing  the  undertaking. 

The  newspaper,  to  be  called 
El  Caribe,  is  scheduled  to  appear 
on  Feb.  1,  and  is  financed  by  a 
group  of  American  and  Domini 
can  interests. 

According  to  Ross,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  New  York  Times 
and  NBC  correspondent  in  Latin 
America,  the  newspaper  will  be 
staffed  by  Latin  Americans  and 
will  circulate  through  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Haiti.  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  West  In 
dian  islands.  An  early  edition 
will  leave  on  the  plane  from 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  to  reach 
newsstands  in  New  York  in  the 
early  morning.  Another  edition 
will  go  to  press  at  10  p.m.  for 
circulation  in  the  island  of  Hi¬ 
spaniola,  which  is  shared  by 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  Haitian  edition  will 
carry  a  page  in  French. 

Ross  said  the  newspaper  has 
already  secured  a  large  building 
in  the  city  of  San  Cristobal.  Ma¬ 
chinery  was  purchased  in  this 
country. 

According  to  Ross,  former 
president  of  the  Associacion  de 
Escritores  Americanos,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  run  on  the  United 
States  style.  It  will  feature  a 
full  page  of  daily  comic  strips 
and,  when  newsprint  is  avail¬ 
able,  an  8-page  comic  supple¬ 
ment.  Ross  has  drawn  on  ar¬ 
tists  in  Argentina,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  for  the  strips, 
and  on  special  columnists  from 
three  continents. 

Special  correspondents  will  be 
maintained  in  Cuba.  Buenos 
Aires,  New  York,  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don. 

Assisting  Ross  in  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  newspaper  is  Walter 
D.  Osborne,  formerly  of  the  Pan 
American  staff  of  Newsweek,  a 
former  editor  of  Everybody’s  Di¬ 
gest  and  International  Digest 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
American  government  at  New 
York  University. 

Ross  said  the  paper's  staff  will 
include  one  American  mechMi- 
cal  foreman  and  for  the  time 
being  will  operate  with  a  staff  of 
103,  many  of  whom  are  now  be¬ 
ing  trained. 

The  only  other  daily  in 
Dominican  capital  is  La  Nacion, 
a  morning  paper  which  several 
months  ago  purchased  La  Opin¬ 
ion,  tne  afternoon  paper,  and 
which  it  now  publishes  as  Le 
Nacion  de  la  Tarde. 

Capitalization  of  El  Cartbe 
was  said  to  be  $1,000,000. 

■ 

Ohio  AP  Editors 

Columbus.  O.  —  The  annual 
autumn  meeting  of  the  AsM- 
ciated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio  wu 
take  place  at  Hotel  Hollenden, 
Cleveland,  Nov.  8  and  9. 
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Proctor  Using  Dailies 
To  Open  Iron  Market 

By  Francis  W.  Hilton 
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Newspaper  Institute  Course 
Officially  Approved  for 
Supplementary 
Veteran  Training 
Under  G.L  Bill 


Many  newspapers  now  training  veter¬ 
ans  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  On-The-Job  Plan 
have  named  the  V.  A.— approved  News¬ 
paper  Institute  of  America  as  the  re¬ 
quired  supplementary  training  institu¬ 
tion.  11  you  have  already  instituted  a 
veteran  training  plan  (or  are  contem¬ 
plating  one)  we  invite  your  inquiry  as 
to  how — without  cost  to  you — the  N.I.A. 
Course  can  play  a  valuable  port  in 
supplementing  your  own  training  plan. 
Address: — 


Newspaper  Institute 
of  America,  Inc. 

Veteran  Training  Division 
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if  gasoline  were  sold  in  baskets 


then  each  time  you  bought  a  fresh  basketful  for  your  car,  you 
could  check  its  ingredients  by  a  quick  look  at  the  label.  However, 
because  gasoline  is  sold  through  pumps,  it  can’t  be  labeled  that 
way.  So  oil  companies  everywhere  put  "Ethyl”  trade-marks  on 
their  pumps  to  show  you  that  their  best  gasoline  contains  "Ethyl” 
antiknock  compound.  This  important  ingredient,  which  is  made 
by  the  Ethyl  Corporation,  is  mixed  with  gasoline  to  step  up 
power  and  performance.  Car  owners  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
best  performance  of  their  cars  look  for  the  familiar  yellow- 
and-black  emblem  on  the  pump.  Ethyl  Corporation,  New  York. 


look  for  the  ”ETHYL”  trade-mark 


Helping  America’s  Progressive  Petroleum  Industry  Make  Better  Gasoline 
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Belgian  Edition 
Rings  the  Bell; 
Holland  Next 

By  George  Langelaon 

Paris  —  The  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  European  Edition,  Ed 
win  E.  Dowell,  with  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Marcel  Tallin,  and 
Eric  Cypres,  general  represen¬ 
tative  for  Belgium,  The  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  rang  the  bell  re¬ 
cently  with  a  "Salute  to  Bel 
gium”  supplement. 

The  supplement,  which  was  a 
“Report  on  Belgian  Postwar  Re¬ 
covery,”  was  incorporated  with 
the  issue  of  the  day  of  eight 
pages — a  lot  for  Europe  in  these 
restriction  times.  A  banner 
head  right  across  the  front  page, 
“Belgium  Forges  Era  of  Pros¬ 
perity,”  topped  articles  headed, 
“Industries  Near  Full  Recov¬ 
ery,”  “Busy  Land  Profits  by 
Quick  Rally,”  "Distributors  Plan 
to  Assure  Smooth  Trade.”  "Tour 
ist  Flow  Aids  Revival.”  and 
lastly,  but  most  important.  “A 
Statement  by  M.  Spaak  on 
World  Policy.” 

This  statement  of  the  Belgian 
premier,  urging  abolition  of  UN 
veto  and  appealing  to  nations 
to  accept  an  international  law 
above  their  own  sovereign  ties 
landed  among  the  principal  news 
items  of  the  day.  A  box  on 
page  one  paid  tribute  to  the 
excellent  work  of  David  and 
Anne  Perlman,  who  prepared 
the  supplement,  and  to  Eric  Cy¬ 
pres. 

Inside  pages  told  of  Belgium's 
“Educational  Methods  to  Meet 
Modern  Times.”  “Congo  Ex 
ports."  “Industrial  Level  lO'f 
Above  Normal.”  “Coal  Produc 
tion  Climbs  in  Face  of  Serious 
Obstacles,”  "Foreign  Trade 
Boom  Continues  Without  Any 
Sign  of  Let-Up,”  and  provided 
articles  on  the  port  of  Antwerp, 
that  city's  diamond  trade,  re 
sistance  to  Nazis  during  war, 
steel  output  exceeding  pre¬ 
war,  climbing  coal  production 
in  spite  of  obstacles.  The  whole 
supplement  formed  a  complete 
cross-section  picture  of  Belgium 
as  it  is  today. 

The  advertisements  were  on 
the  generous  side  as  regards 
size,  attractive  and  well  dis 
played,  with  the  American  ex¬ 
perience  hand  clearly  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  good  layout  work. 
Biggest  space  buyers  in  the  spe 
cial  issue  were  International 
Ifarvester  Export  Co..  Union 
Miniere  du  Haut-Katanga,  the 
Port  of  Antwerp,  Stocatra,  Pan- 
American  World  Airways,  So- 
ciete  Anonyme  John  Cockerill. 
Phenix  Works,  General  Motors, 
Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corp., 
Panair  do  Brasil.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
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French  Paper 
Gives  'Spot'  News 

Paris  —  What  might  appear 
quite  ordinary  in  the  onited 
States  had  a  large  section  of  the 
public  literally  gasping  when 
L'Union,  a  daily  newspaper  of 
Rheims,  was  selling  a  special  is¬ 
sue  outside  the  gates  of  the  track 
where  the  Grand  Prix  Automo¬ 
bile  de  Rheims  had  just  been 
run.  It  had  complete  description 
right  up  to  the  last  race,  winner 
and  all  placings. 

Copies  were  first  carried  from 
the  offices,  seven  miles  away,  to 
an  aeroplane  waiting  two  miles 
nearer,  which  did  the  last  five- 
mile  hop  in  a  few  minutes. _ 

Gavaert,  Kreditbank,  Solvay  et 
Compagnie,  "5th  Avenue  Shop.” 
and  Sabena  Airline.  The  ad 
vertising  totalled  26  columns 
(6.008  lines),  out  of  the  issue's 
64  columns. 

Not  only  did  all  the  important 
Belgian  newspapers  call  atten 
tion  to.  and  comment  favorably 
on  this  special  edition,  but  its 
praises  were  sung  by  the  Bel 
gian  radio  announcers,  and  The 
Netherlands  radio  also  came  in 
with  a  laudatory  report. 

Dowell,  promotion  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  Geoffrey  Parsons.  Jr., 
went  to  the  European  edition 
from  Stars  &  Stripes,  after  pre 
vious  experience  with  the  United 
Press  on  the  West  Coast,  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Alaska.  Tallin  has 
been  with  the  paper  in  Paris 
since  1922.  Cypres  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  in  Belgium 
for  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  He 
fought  with  the  Belgian  Army 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  German'- 
at  Dunkerque,  he  escaped  and 
crossed  occupied  Europe  to  Free 
Belgian  Forces  in  England. 

The  keen  young  men  are  “out 
for  more,”  with  a  Netherlands 
supplement  next  on  the  list. 

■ 

Visitors  from  Sweden 

Dr.  Herbert  Tingsten.  editor 
in-chief  of  the  Stockholm  daily 
Dagens  Nyheter,  has  arrived  in 
the  United  States  with  his  wife 
for  an  extended  observation 
tour.  Another  visitor  is  Harry 
Hjoerne.  Waukegan,  Ill.,  native 
who  is  editor  of  Goeteborgs 
Posten,  on  his  first  trip  to  U.  S. 
since  he  left  at  the  age  of  four. 
Hjoerne  is  president  of  Swedish 
Liberal  Press  Association. 


Russians  Wash 
Dirty  Ad  Linen 
In  Public 

Russia's  advertising  venture 
has  run  into  rough  weather. 
Only  several  months  old.  the 
sponsored  radio  announcements 
are  raising  cries  of  "misrepre¬ 
sentation.” 

The  rude  facts  were  presented 
in  a  United  Press  story  out  of 
'"oscow  recentb'^.  ’’he  ''"oscow 
laundry  trust,  says  U.  P.,  adver¬ 
tises  on  the  radio  that  it  spe¬ 
cializes  in  courteous  service, 
washes  clothes  clean  and  returns 
them  in  a  hurry. 

The  complaining  customers, 
however,  charge  that  the  laun¬ 
dry  workers  are  not  courteous, 
do  not  get  clothes  clean  and 
give  30-day  service  on  a  five-day 
promise. 

Empty  Promises 

Muscovites,  washing  their 
dirty  linen  in  public,  told  all  to 
Vechernaya  Moskva,  the  news 
paper  of  the  Moscow  Soviet. 

Said  the  paper:  “The  editors 
are  in  receipt  of  complaints  from 
readers  that  certain  Moscow 


laundries  in  advertisementi  foci 
their  customers  and  make  prom 
ises  they  don't  keep  or  acta 
ally  don't  even  intend  to 
keep.” 

Lame  excuses  are  numerous, 
the  account  goes  on,  and  "the  cli 
ent  vainly  refers  to  the  broadcast 
advertisement,  which  guarantee 
that  laundry  will  be  accepted  in 
unlimited  quantities,’  and  that 
the  quality  of  the  washing  will 
be  high.  He  sees  the  apathetic 
faces  of  the  laundry  administra 
tion,  which  is  hastening  to  get 
rid  of  customers.” 

Early  Advertiser 

Comrade  Volkhov,  head  of  the 
laundry  trust,  had  a  point  when 
he  blamed  the  bad  job  on  poor 
materials.  But  the  newspaper 
was  a  little  hesitant  about  ac 
cepting  thi^  explanation,  since 
Volkhov  is  in  charge  of  manu 
factoring  the  laundry  supplies. 

The  laundry  trust  was  one  ol 
the  first  businesses  in  Moscow 
to  go  on  the  radio  when  the 
government  recently  decided  to 
permit  advertising.  It  also  uses 
carcard  space. 

No  doubt,  its  intentions  are 
honorable.  Chalk  up  the  6rst 
miscue  to  inexperience. 


Fabulous  Evie 

Right  now  she’s  out  hunting  big  game  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  afraid  she'll  meet  up  with  a  grizzly  bear 
and  afraid  she  won't  That’s  life  with  F\ie  as  ever  was. 

Evie  Robert  has  lust  about  seen  everything.  Born  in 
Mexico  City  played  childhood  games  on  the  White 
House  lawn,  presented  to  royalty  at  St.  James’s,  famous 
beauty  of  Washington.  New  York,  Nassau  and  points 
east,  west,  north  and  south. 

Now  she  writes  Eve  s  Rib  for  us,  and  Washingtonians 
run  a  regular  clio  and  mail  service  tor  their  friends  and 
hers  all  over  the  world  who  wouldn't  miss  Evie’s  latest 
for  anything. 

Evie  can  be  gay  and  witty  and  shrewdly  pointed  in 
her  remarks  about  anything  except  airplanes.  For  some 
reason  she  just  won  t  take  wings.  But  her  words  do 
and  that’s  enough  foi  us  and  the  rest  of  her  fans. 
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Matrix  Contrast  Service  makes  lines  of 
Linotype  and  Intertype  matrices  readable 
at  a  glance.  Contrast  matrices  are  so  legi¬ 
ble  that  the  operator  can  see  and  correct 
typographical  errors  before  "sending  in” 
his  lines.  Correcting  errors  before  lines  are 
cast  saves  time  of  operators  setting  cor¬ 
rections,  saves  time  of  floor  men  inserting 
new  slugs,  and  saves  time  in  pulling,  check¬ 
ing  and  handling  revised  proofs. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOKLET  which  dis¬ 


cusses  the  benefits  now  available  through 
the  optional  use  of  Matrix  Contrast  Colors. 
It  explains  how  distinctive  colors  on  refer¬ 
ence  marks  of  different  fonts  help  to  elimi¬ 
nate  wrong  font  errors  and  provide  ease 
and  certainty  in  the  selection  of  "pi” 
matrices.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  this  new  20-page  illustrated  booklet 
which  gives  the  latest  information  on  the 
many  other  advantages  of  Matrix  Con¬ 
trast  Service. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION, 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Stile 
licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast 
Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending. 
European  Agents;  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3,  Woodbridge 
Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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Fiery  Editor 
Founded  Star 
In  Peoria,  Ill. 


Study  of  Papers 
Instead  of  Texts 
Held  Beneficial 


Wagnalls  Co.:  * 

“Did  you  know  that  the  vm 
Tabloid  was  originally  g  w 
name  for  an  English  drug  in  ^ 
densed  tablet  form?  Its  prcM 
meaning — a  newspaper  on^ 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  n««i 
paper,  in  which  the  news  pn 
sented  is  very  condensed;  or  n 
an  adjective  meaning  compact* 
concise — was  derived  from  tie 
trade  name,  and  both  are  giva 
in  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Nti 
College  Standard  Dictionan 
Emphatype  Edition.” 

Note  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls;  D« 
you  know  that  Tabloid  braai 
drugs  are  still  being  distribute! 
by  Burroughs  Wellcome  Co’ 


Stanford  Unwersity,  Calif,  furth 
—The  traditional  textbook  Is 
getting  some  fast  competition  topic, 
from  the  use  of  newspapers,  even 
and  other  current  materials  in  tures, 
classroom  Instruction.  ^  ^  .  • 

A  report  Issued  by  Professors  sensing  that  he  is  making  a  con- 
Lucien  Kinney  and  Reginald  tribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Bell  of  the  Stanford  School  of  claas. 

Education  on  an  IS-month  study 
of  the  use  of  current  materials 
in  English,  science,  and  social 
studies  classes  in  16  selected 
high  schools  in  California  dis¬ 
closed  that  students  learned 
more,  learned  it  easier,  and  got 
a  better  understanding  of  his¬ 
torical  perspective  than  students 
exposed  only  to  the  standard 
school  curriculum. 

Current  materials  used  in  the 
study  included  local  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals;  pam- 

ghlets,  bulletins,  news  films  and 
Istorical  films;  and  recordings, 
transcriptions,  and  radio. 

Teachers  engaged  in  the  use 
of  current  materials  in  class¬ 
room  work  reported  that  the 

op*SV"XViihtaktar'n  Newswomen 

students  and  increased  ability  to  Columbus,  O. — More  than  100 
detect  bias  and  allow  for  prej-  journalists  will  gather  here  for 
udice  and  point  of  view  in  the  the  annual  convention  of  the 
use  of  current  materials.  Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Asso- 

Teachers  also  noted  that  the  ciation,  Oct.  24  to  26,  at  Fort 
wide  range  of  topics  and  tech-  Hayes  Hotel.  Eloise  Marshall 
niques  available  when  current  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  is  con- 
materials  become  the  basic  text  vention  chairwoman. 


Id  by  a  “live  ^rombie 

irticulate;  and  Peoria,  Ill. — Conceived  in  the 
:an  collect  pic-  belief  of  its  first  editor,  Eugene 
lays,  and  seek  F.  Baldwin,  that  a  newspaper 
all  the  while  should  print  the  news  and  punch 
with  a  mighty  editorial  wallop, 
the  Peoria  Star,  on  Sept.  27, 
celebrated  half  a  century  dedi¬ 
cated  to  its  slogan,  “The  Paper 
the  People  Believe  In.” 

Mr.  Baldwin's  customary 
morning  greeting  given  cheeriiy 
«  j  .  »  —  to  his  staff  was,  “Give  'em  hell, 

Paris — Echo  de  la  Presse,  Ed-  f^oyg.  gjve  'em  hell.” 
rroR  &  PuBLisHra’s  opposite  jjg  tjjg  kindred  spirits 

com-  associated  with  him  did  that 
**  1  T  *  birthday.  g  gusto  and  humor  which 

M.  Noel  Jacquemart,  its  man-  enlivened  the  columns  of  the 
aging  director  and  ^itor,  knows  newspaper  and  conquered  and 
everyone  in  French  journalism,  routed  the  iniquitous  or  caused 
and  one  him  at  press  them  to  repent  and  undo  their 

conferences  held  by  ministers,  gyjj  ^ork 

in  ministers'  lobbies,  in  the  Na-  jhe  tag  line  of  an  obituary 
tional  Assembly  press  gallery  ^hat  Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  about 
lobby,  as  well  as  in  ^itors  of-  the  city’s  leading  citizen  of  the 
fices,  and  of  course  at  all  meet-  time,  a  man  with  more  wealth 
ings  held  by  newspapermen.  more  nolitical  nower  than 


THE  PAUSE  THAT  SELLS 


Thai  golden  morning  hour  of  relaxation  when  husband  has  gone 
to  work  and  the  children  are  off  to  school  is  when  Seattle 
housewives  reach  for  their  Post-Intelligencer  and  a  second 
cup  of  coffee.  Advertisers  know  that  it  is  the  pause  that 
rings  cash  registers,  too.  During  the  past  ten  years,  space 
buyers  for  local  Women’s  Specialty  Shops  have  increased 
their  Post-Intelligencer  linage  over  three  times  ...  a  command¬ 
ing  lead  over  the  second  paper. 


OF  THE  SEATTLE  FOST-INTELllfiEHCErs 
WOMER'S  SPECIALTT  SHOP  ADVERTISIHG* 
I9S6..210,U7  Uiei*  1946..?TS,6I7  Uns* 


(SECOND  im _  Ul.*ll  LINES*) 

*  Wxiw  w*i  CMhin§  mnd  Stft  IMWm  .•cxrStl 
EOST.INTELLI&ENCEIt  OEET  STOAE  IINAOE.  IVW 
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of  Food  Saks  HOMFTOWNS 


est  sales  area.  16%  of  the  General  Merchandise 
Stores  are  in  Hometowns.  51%  of  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Sales  are  in  Hometowns.  73%  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Sales  and  84%  of  Automotive  Stores  are 
in  Hometowns.  65%  of  Drugstore  Sales  are  in 
Hometowns.  72%  of  Eating  and  Drinking 
Places  and  52%  of  Apparel  Sales  are  in  Home¬ 
towns.  All  these  figures  indicate  a  Hometown 
Market,  a  market  that  is  covered  only  by  the 
Hometown  Daily  Newspaper. 


Of  late  we’ve  pounded  away  at  the  fact  that 
^  of  the  total  retail  sales  in  eleven  Western 
States  are  outside  the  six  largest  cities.  That 
one  figur  ;  ought  to  be  enough.  It  is  for  most 
people.  But  some  folks  may  have  been  saying, 
"What’s  become  of  all  those  figures  you  used 
to  throw  at  us?’’ 

So,  here  you  are.  We’ve  plenty  of  ’em.  Take 
your  pick.  With  $5,726,300,000  retail  sales,  the 
eleven  Western  States  are  America’s  third  great¬ 


Over  90%  of  the  3,687,000  total  circulation  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  eleven  Western  States  is  confined  to  the 
city  and  retail  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 
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South  Scores 
News  Reports 
Of  Hurricane 

Northern  newspapers  were 
sharply  criticized  this  week  for 
what  were  called  “seriously  ex¬ 
aggerated"  reports  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  disaster  in  Florida  and 
Louisiana. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  a  number  of  Florida  news¬ 
papers  resented  the  treatment 
of  storm  stories  in  Northern 
newspapers,  while  Greater  New 
Orleans,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  coop¬ 
erative  organization  in  that  city, 
swung  into  action  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  what  it  termed  "inaccurate, 
alarming  reports." 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
carried  a  Page  1  story  scoring 
the  use  of  adjectives  by  North¬ 
ern  editors  in  describing  the 
storm.  Until  the  hurricane 
reached  the  coast,  it  had  been 
played  on  the  inside  pages,  the 
Tribune  said,  “but  suddenly  it 
became  powerful,  screaming, 
howling,  treacherous  and  fright¬ 
ening  as  it  neared  Florida  and 
moved  out  to  Page  1  under  thick 
headlines  .  .  .  The  headlines  said 
also  that  it  struck,  roared, 
clawed,  mauled,  lashed,  knifed 
and  slashed  throughout  the 
state." 

Ready  for  Tourists 
The  Tribune  also  objected  to 
the  emphasis  Northern  newspa¬ 
pers  gave  to  President  Truman's 
emergency  proclamation. 

"In  order  to  comply  with 
technicalities  of  a  federal  law 
which  requires  a  declaration  of 
emergency  before  federal  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  used  for  the  state 
purposes,  the  President  signed 
a  routine  document,”  the  paper 
asserted.  "But  all  of  that  was 
too  technical  to  explain  ...  It 
would  have  spoiled  the  dramatic 
effect  of  a  ‘state  emergency’  de¬ 
clared  from  the  battleship  Mis¬ 
souri  for  the  ruined  resorts  and 
rich  grovelands.” 

Floridians  noted  that  the  hur- 
r  i  c  a  n  e  set  back  only  very 
slightly  the  state's  preparations 
for  a  big  tourist  season. 

Greater  New  Orleans.  Inc.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  city  government 
attempted  to  dispel  the  “color¬ 
ful"  newspaper  stories  by  spon¬ 
soring  a  series  of  industrial  ads 
in  national  magazines,  and  other 
ads  to  be  plac^  in  12  dailies  in 
nine  key  cities’  newspapers 
across  the  country.  The  ads 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  doing  “business  as  usual” 
four  days  after  the  storm. 

Headlined.  "Hurricane?  New 
Orleans  breezed  through  it!”  the 
ad  showed  six  pictures  of  un¬ 
damaged  sections  of  the  city. 


Allen  Resignation 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  William  F. 
Allen  has  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette, 
according  to  Assistant  Publisher 
Robert  Hall.  The  resignation, 
he  said,  was  in  effect  prior  to 
Allen’s  recent  address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Coopera¬ 
tion.  (E&P,  Sept.  6,  p.  40.) 


No  Charge 

Dallas.  Tex. — It's  just  an¬ 
other  Dallas  Morning  News 
public  relations  job. 

When  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety  asked  for 
SO.OOO  reprints  of  Ray  Os¬ 
borne's  10-article  series  (E.  & 
P.  Sept.  6)  on  a  new  state 
traffic  code,  the  News  said 
okay. 

That  made  120.000  pamphlet 
reprints  of  the  series  to  date — 
all  free. 

Even  Mail  Theft 
Doesn't  Stay 
Order  for  Ads 

Seminole.  Okla.  —  A  torn, 
water-stained  advertising  order 
arrived  in  the  mail  at  the  Semi¬ 
nole  Producer  office  the  other 
day. 

It  was  another  in.stance  of  the 
truth  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  slogan — “Neither  rain,  nor 
snow,  etc.” 

A  note  signed  by  the  Seminole 
Postmaster  merely  stated: 

“The  depot  of  the  Rock  Island 
R.R.  at  Seminole.  Oklahoma,  was 
broken  into  on  the  night  of  May 
26.  1947,  and  three  pouches  of 
mail  s’olen.  The  guiltv  persons 
have  been  apprehended  and  a 
large  quantity  of  rifled  mail  mat 
ter  recovered  from  a  pond  on  a 
deserted  farm,  including  the  at¬ 
tached  item,  which  may  be  of 
value  to  you." 

Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Southwest  Dailies  office  in  Dal¬ 
las.  Tex.,  which  sent  through  a 
duplicate  ad  order  from  Hedges 
Advertising  Agency,  the  sched¬ 
ule  went  along  uninterrupted. 

■ 

22  Pages  of  Football 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — ^The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald- Journal  on  Sept. 
27  distributed  a  22-page  foot¬ 
ball  edition  covering  22  high 
school  and  4  college  teams  with 
schedules,  photographs  and 
other  data  and  illustrations. 
Journal  Sports  Editor  W.  E. 
Seifert  edited  the  section. 


"  Suit  for  Naming 
Of  Letter  Writer 
Is  Dropped 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  —  A  Supreme 
Court  action  seeking  to  compel 
the  Lockport  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal  to  identify  the  author  of  a 
letter  printed  in  the  "Mail  Bag" 
May  27  has  been  dropped  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Klock,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

An  order  discontinuing  the 
proceedings  on  the  merits  with¬ 
out  costs  and  vacating  the  orders 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Gold  and  Raymond  C. 
Vaughan,  which  directed  the 
newspaper  to  divulge  the  name 
of  the  writer,  was  signed  by 
Justice  William  H.  Munson. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  after  her 
election  in  May,  Mrs.  Klock 
voted  against  hiring  a  school 
painter  because  nobody  pre.sent 
could  tell  her  definitely  whether 
the  man  held  a  union  card. 

The  Union  Sun  &  Journal 
printed  a  letter  signed  "Inter¬ 
ested  Citizen"  which  said  in 
part:  "Are  we.  the  citizens  of 
this  city,  to  understand  that  any 
law-abiding  American  citizen  is 
not  entitled  to  work  and  make  a 
living  for  his  family  unless  he 
carries  a  union  card?  " 
Contending  the  letter  was 
■fal-se.  malicious,  defamatory 
and  libelous."  Mrs.  Klock  ob¬ 
tained  an  order  from  Justice 
Gold  directing  the  newspaper  to 
give  her  the  name  of  the  writer 
so  that  she  could  bring  a  suit  for 
$.5,000 

The  Union  -  Sun  &  Journal 
moved  before  Justice  Vaughan 
at  special  term  to  set  the  order 
aside.  He  denied  the  motion. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Appellate  Division.  Counsel  for 
Mrs.  Klock  then  moved  for  dis¬ 
missal. 

"The  Union-Sun  &  Journal  has 
not  divulged  the  name  of  the 
writer  and  does  not  intend  to.” 
Publisher  E.  D.  Corson  insisted. 

’’  ‘The  Mail  Bag"  is  too  valuable 
a  forum  to  destroy  its  effective¬ 
ness  as  a  means  of  public  expres¬ 
sion  by  divulging  the  names  of 
writers  who  prefer  to  remain 
anonymous.” 


3  Women  Operate 
Montana  Weekly 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Mrs.  F.  L 
Holloway,  editor  of  Towni^ 
(Mont.)  Star  which  has  btcs 
run  by  three  women  for  the  Ijji 
25  years,  was  a  recent  visitor 
here. 

Since  the  Star  has  acquired 
a  young  apprentice,  the  three 
women  owners  can  take  a  littk 
vacation  time. 

The  Star,  a  w  e  e  k  1  y,  wai 
founded  in  1897,  by  T.  N.  Aver 
ill,  a  pioneer  newspaperman, 
who  brought  his  family  to  Mon 
tana  that  year.  Upon  his  death 
in  1922,  his  widow  and  two 
daughters  took  over  operation 
of  the  paper.  Mrs.  Averill,  88^ 
year-old  publisher,  actively 
manages  the  paper.  Mrs.  Hoi 
loway,  50,  editor. 

Mrs.  Rose  Marie  Ward,  asso 
ciate  editor,  sets  the  type. 


NEA-NAS  Move 
To  New  Office 

Chicago  —  Headquarters  and 
central  offices  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  its 
business  affiliate  Newpaper  Ad 
vertising  Service,  Inc.,  have 
been  moved  to  222  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave. 

"This  move  is  just  a  second 
step  in  the  association's  office 
expansion,"  Mr.  Eck  said.  “We 
began  last  year  when  the  New 
York  headquarters  moved  to  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal  Build¬ 
ing  in  that  city.” 


*S.  M.  '4.  Sufioeif,  Scufi:- 
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THE  “TESr*  CAMPAIGN  THAT 
“CAME  THROUGH  CLEAN” 


One  of  the  ureat  national  advertisinK  problems 
today  is  tindintr  intreiiioiisly  strateirie  areas  for 
"Tests”  for  im‘w  pro<luets  or  "feelers"  for  old 
pro<liiets  with  new-  features. 

And  such  eanipaurns  must  show  speedy  reactions. 
Veteran  sales  manairers  and  space  cxiXTts  lonif 
since  found  that  York,  Pa.,  is  a  praelieally  i>er- 
feet  market  for  sueh  important  exix’riments. 

(treater  York  has  every- 
thinx  for  “Tests,”  Its  Trade 
.Area  Is  a  crowinK  I8({,I58. 

It  is  parked  wth  bix  and 
little  industries,  widely 
diversifled,  employinx  •iti.tMMI 
and  payinx  out  $  it(.(NK>,tMKI 
annually.  New-  plants  are  roiii- 
inx  in.  new-  blood,  new  wraith, 
new  enerxy.  .\nd  It  has  be- 
eome  popular  to  say — “To  Ho 
It  With  Hispairh”  use  The 
Hispateh.” 


Represented  by 

Reynolds-Fitzxerald,  Inc. 


PUT  IT  UP  I  DISPATCH 
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If  you,  too,  missed  the  news  that  Baltimore  is  57,620* 
families  bigger,  get  wise: 

Now  more  than  ever,  to  cover  bigger  Baltimore,  you 
need  the  biggest  paper  —  1 94,063  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion  among  321,158  families,  and  the  News'Post  total 
circulation  is  221,127. 

'Sources:  Director  of  Stollslicol  Section,  Boltimore  City  Health 
Deportment;  Building  Engineer,  Baltimore  County;  Super¬ 
visors  of  Assessments,  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties. 

FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN  EVER,  IT’S  THE 


Baltimore  News-Post 

nationally  represented  by  hearst  advertising  service 
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Publication  Ad. 
Scores  High 
In  Study  111 

Three  advertisements  in  the 
July  24  issue  of  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial -Newt  placed 
on  all-study  best-read  lists  in 
their  categories,  according  to 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation's  report  Number  111  of 
its  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  reading. 

A  131-line  ad  for  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  on  page  11  scored  Men, 
6%  and  Women  11%,  seventh 
highest  score  to  date  in  Publi¬ 
cations  and  Schools  classihca- 
tion. 

Based  on  the  Index — the  read¬ 
ing  per  line  per  100,000  readers 
— the  single-column  display  was 
the  best-read  national  ad  in  the 
issue  among  men.  Its  Index  of 
Men  46  and  Women  84  gave  it 
second  place  on  the  all-study 
Index  list  in  its  group. 

Another  Reader's  Digest  ad  on 
page  2,  with  similar  copy  but 
running  two  columns  instead  of 
one,  scored  Men  3%  and  Women 
7%, 

Two  furniture  store  ads  placed 
among  the  top  10  percentage¬ 
wise  in  the  Furniture  and  House¬ 
hold  classification.  Death’s  1120- 
line  display  on  page  4  stopped 
15%  of  the  men  and  53%  of 
the  women  to  take  ninth  place. 
Meis  Furniture  Co.'s  1782-line 
layout  on  page  8,  announcing  a 
remodeling  sale,  made  tenth 
place  with  a  score  of  Men  15% 
and  Women  51%. 

Two  full-page  department 
store  displays  topp^  the 
women’s  percentage  list  of  best- 
read  local  ads.  A  Meis’  base¬ 
ment  store  layout  of  clothing, 
page  5,  was  number  1  with  62%. 
The  men’s  score  was  13%.  In  sec¬ 
ond  position  was  Gerry’s  display 
of  family  wear  and  household 
articles  on  page  9,  which  scored 
Women  61%  and  Men  12%. 

Percentagewise,  men’s  best- 
read  local  ad  was  a  224-line 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Fair  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  the  third  page 
It  attracted  32%  of  the  men  and 
29%  of  the  women. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  men 
read  one  or  more  classified  ads, 
giving  them  a  four-way  tie  for 
ninth  place. 

Men’s  reading  of  comics  was 


above  average,  while  their  score 
for  editorial  page  items  equalled 
the  all-study  median. 

Women's  reading  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  comics,  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  was  above  aver¬ 
age,  while  their  score  for  so¬ 
ciety  news  and  pictures  equalled 
the  all-study  m^ian. 

The  women's  list  of  best-read 
general  news  stories  reflects  a 
strong  tendency  to  favor  news 
close  to  home.  Of  the  two  na¬ 
tional  items  which  placed  on  the 
women’s  list,  one  reported  an 
automobile  crash  and  the  other 
was  a  human  interest  story  about 
a  boy  blowing  a  train  whistle. 

The  men’s  list  was  divided 
equally  between  national  and 
local  items,  with  two  local 
stories  heading  the  tally. 

An  illustrated  story  about  a 
house  destroyed  by  flames  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  fire  plugs  at¬ 
tracted  the  greatest  interest. 
Appearing  on  the  first  page  of 
the  second  section,  it  stopped 
69%  Men  and  58%  Women. 


Book  Page  Posts 
$500  Library 
As  Student  Prize 

Dallas,  Texas  —  Book-minded 
Dallas  is  watching  the  Times 
Herald’s  Sunday  “Book  News’’ 
page  shaping  up  under  its  new 
editor. 

He  is  Kenneth  Rockwell,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  English  at 
North  Texas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Rockwell  visited  publish¬ 
ers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  then  made  a  tour  of 
Texas  talking  to  university  fac¬ 
ulty  people. 

Rockwell  leads  the  page  with 
a  new  department,  "And  So  to 
Books  and  Other  Things,’’  and 
he  has  four  new  monthly  de¬ 
partments,  covering  rare  books, 
children’s  books,  reprints  and 
mysteries. 

His  contributors  for  these  de¬ 


partments  are  a  Houston  boot 
dealer-publisher,  a  school  libra- 
rian,  a  fellow  faculty  member 
and  a  whodunit  fan  on  tbi 
Times  Herald's  editorial  featun 
staff. 

Rockwell’s  advice  to  contribo. 
tors  is  that  a  newspaper  book 
page  should  be  “sprightly,  not 
academic.’’ 

The  Times  Herald  will  seek  to 
stimulate  book  interest  with  a 
new  annual  contest  ofierini  a 
$500  library  to  the  student  of  a 
Texas  college  submitting  the 
best  literary  manuscript. 

Before  Rockwell  becanw 
Times  Herald  book  editor,  be 
was  a  regular  reviewer  for  the 
former  ^itor,  Anne  Calhouii 
Walsh. 

And  before  that — she  had 
been  a  student  in  Rockwell’i 
classes. 

She  is  now  doing  reviews  for 
Rockwell — and  keeping  house 
for  her  husband.  Mason  Walsh, 
executive  news  editor  of  the 
Times  Herald. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

So  far  has  Russia  advanced  from 
Communism  that  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  divide  the  wealth 
will  now  get  five^years  instead 
of  three  cheers. 

•  •  • 

A  Chicago  confection  manufac¬ 
turer  announces  that  penny  can¬ 
dies  will  come  back  to  the 

stores.  Parents  will  now  have 
to  tell  their  youngsters  what  a 
penny  is. 

•  •  • 

Scientists  report  the  discovery 

of  a  chemical  which  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  elastic 
automobile  fenders.  This  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  little 
woman  to  stretch  the  fender 
Instead  of  the  truth. 

From  tht  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


MIAMI 

MEANS  BUSINESS 


Year-Round  Market 

Miami's  skyrocketing  growth  can  be  measured  by  any 
yardstick  you  select.  Greater  Miami  contains  14%  of 
Florida's  population,  yet  accounts  for  more  than  22% 
of  its  total  retail  sales.  Out  of  every  net  dollar  earned 
in  this  market,  80.7c  goes  back  into  retail  sales. ..top¬ 
ing  the  national  average  by  12.2%. 

Best  of  all,  one  paper  delivers  this  great  market.  The  Miami 
Herald  is  Florida's  first  newspaper  in  circulation  and  linage; 
is  the  primary  selling  force  in  Florida's  richest  trading  area. 

Figures  from  Soles  Mgf  Buying  Survey  (1947) 


She  iHIiamt  Heralb 


John  S  Knight,  Publisher 
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El 


pie  nig^^^V 


families  nightly 


“Sold  out”  signs  are  frequent  at  the  big  St.  Louis 
Municipal  Opera  where  great  music  under  the 
stars  attracts  almost  ten  thousand  listeners  a 
night  throughout  the  entire  summer  season  ,  . . 
843,279  in  86  days. 

To  imagine  the  circulation  of  The  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  however,  you  must  visualize  175,000 
families  making  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


readers  who  prefer  this  newspaper  every  night 
.  .  .  equal  to  scores  of  capacity  opera  crowds 
at  once. 

More  than  175,000  Star-Times  daily  circulation 
is  profitably  concentrated  in  the  compact  St. 
Louis  A.  B.  C.  city  retail  trading  zone  for 
responsive  sales  at  low  cost.  To  do  an  adequate 
advertising  job  in  big  St.  Louis,  you  need  to 
reach  Star-Times  reading  families. 


n.  UUIS  STIK  TINO 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

editor  4  PUBLISHER  for  October  4,  1947 


Jim:  Gee,  Dad,  can’t  I  hear  about  somethii^ 
besides  bombs  ’n’  rockets?  Tell  me  about 
Indians! 

Dad:  Indians?  You  mean  the  situation  in  India? 

Jim:  Naw!  I  mean  Kit  Carson  and  Dan’l  Boont 
and  the  Indians  you  said  your  dad  told 
you  about  when  you  were  a  boy. 


Dad:  By  George,  I’d  forgotten!  They  were  sweO 


es 

ve 


no 

.01 

Jei 

I 


ndia? 

Joone 
i  told 

swell 


stories,  Young  Deer  foot  and  The  Outcast 

Jim: 

They  do— in  the  comic  books  sometimes^^^ 

Warrior  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans— 

They  sell  like  hot  cakes.  Dad,  why  don’t 

im;  I  saw  that  in  pictures!  It  was  grand! 

the  papers  have  Indians  in  the  funnies? 

ad:  The  movies  do  have  a  lot  of  good  pioneer 

Dad: 

I  don’t  know.  I  wish  they  did.  I  get  mighty 

stuff. 

tired  myself  of  today’s  world.  But  you 

in:  So  does  radio.  All  the  kids  listen  to  The 

wanted  a  story — 

Lone  Ranger  and  Tennessee  Jed. 

Jim: 

Go  on,  Dad! 

ad:  Then  why  don’t  the  kids  read  about 

Dad: 

Well,  here  goes.  Once  upon  a  time  there 

Indians? 

was  a  boy  named — DANNY  HALE 

TWE  QOSSIP  IS  TRUE, 

FOR  TMIS  16  A  6MAWNEE 
BRAVE  IK)FUU.\NAR  RMNT-- 
THERE  MU6T  BE  A  WAR 
PARTY  KJEARBV- I'LL 
BACKTRACK  WIM— 


THERE'S  the  REST  O'  THE 
VARMINTS-- AMO.  SINCE  THEY 
SPORT  AFIRE,  THEy  THINK 
NO  WHITE  MAM'S  NEARBY— 
1  MUST  LEARN  THEIR  PLANS.' 


es— DANNY  HALE  is  a  different — and  a 
''elcome — type  of  comic  strip. 

It  is  authentic,  yet  thrilling.  It  contains 
II  the  elements  that  made  James  Feni- 
nore  Cooper,  Steward  Edward  White, 
-ane  Grey  and  others  so  immensely  and 
isrmanently  popular. 

In  other  words — it  is  a  strip  about 


Indians  and  Scouts,  about  the  days  of  the 
gold  rush  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  about 
pioneers  and  settlers  —  about  the  days 
that  made  the  America  of  today. 

DANNY  HALE  will  delight  youngsters 
and  adults  alike — it  will  be  one  of  your 
newspaper's  outstanding  features. 

Write  for  additional  samples  and  rates. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager,  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


TWO  U.S.  ERRORS 

FOR  SOME  strange  reason  our  State  De¬ 
partment  which  has  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  campaign  for  worldwide 
freedom  of  information  has  done  an  about- 
face  and  attempts  to  emulate  the  totalitar¬ 
ian  countries  in  their  treatment  of  the 
press. 

During  the  war,  and  since,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  welcomed  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  into  this  country.  State  Department 
funds  have  been  spent  to  bring  them  over 
here  in  groups  to  tour  the  country  at  our 
expense.  Before  the  world,  our  country 
and  our  press  have  bragged  that  we  have 
nothing  to  hide,  that  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  can  come  here  to  travel  unmolested, 
see  what  they  want  and  write  what  they 
please.  Our  press  and  government  have 
argued  that  other  countries  should  give 
the  same  freedom  to  our  own  writers. 

Now  we  are  being  forced  to  take  it  all 
back  because  of  a  stupid  decision  by  our 
State  Department  for  which  there  was  no 
sound  reasoning. 

Pierre  Courtade,  correspondent  for  the 
French  Communistic  I'Humanite,  was 
given  a  visa  to  enter  this  country,  but  It 
carried  restrictions  that  have  never  been 
imposed  before  on  a  visiting  newspaper¬ 
man,  as  far  as  we  know.  He  was  to  stay 
in  the  area  of  the  UN  meetings  and  it 
banned  him  from  going  to  Washington  to 
interview  Bidault,  although  this  was  later 
rescinded. 

Why? 

There  are  plenty  of  Communists  roam¬ 
ing  this  country  at  will,  engaging  in  prop¬ 
aganda  through  Communist  publications 
and  transmitting  the  stuff  freely  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  We  don't  restrict  them,  nor  do  we 
hamper  the  native  Fascists  who  are  Just 
as  bad.  That  would  not  be  freedom  of 
the  press  as  we  have  practiced  it  for 
150  years. 

Just  because  Russia  won’t  let  our  corre¬ 
spondents  travel  freely  within  her  boun¬ 
daries  is  no  reason  for  us  to  thumb  our 
noses  in  schoolboy  fashion  at  one  of 
Stalin's  puppet  Journalists  and  say,  “al¬ 
right,  if  Russia  won’t,  we  won’t." 

The  only  face-saving  ending  to  this 
blunder  will  be  when  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  calls  “signals  ofT’  and  sticks  to  its 
former  time  honored  policy  of  respecting 
privileges  of  the  foreign  press  here  as 
every  American  newspaperman  wants 
them  respected. 

Another  boner  was  Ambassador  Walter 
Bedell  Smith’s  protest  to  Molotov  about 
slurs  on  Truman's  name  in  the  Moscow 
press.  If  Marshall  had  received  such  a 
note  from  Novikov  he  would  have  re¬ 
jected  it  in  the  same  manner  as  Molotov, 
explaining  our  government  has  no  control 
over  expressions  in  the  press.  We  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  Russian  press  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  government.  But  in 
view  of  the  consistent  Soviet  protestations 
that  their  press  is  free  and  independent, 
our  State  Department  should  have  known 
what  the  answer  was  to  be. 

Unfortunately,  both  of  these  incidents 
are  ready-made  for  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine.  They  will  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  our  honest  effort  to  obtain  world 
freedom  of  information. 


EDIT®R1AL 


Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the 
law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law? — Galatians, 
IV;  21. 


ITU,  ONE-MAN  RULE 

AS  WAS  expected,  the  meeting  between 
the  Special  Standing  Committee  of 
ANPA  and  the  Executive  Council  of  ITU 
ended  without  agreement.  The  ITU  of¬ 
ficers  refused  to  recede  from  their  policy 
of  no  contract,  no-bargaining  as  they  had 
announced  prior  to  the  meeting  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

In  addition  they  tried  to  arrange  a  com¬ 
pact  between  ITU  and  the  publishers  “to 
take  what  steps  may  be  open  to  them 
within  or  without  their  respective  organ¬ 
izations  to  urge  the  amendment  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.”  Na¬ 
turally,  the  ANPA  could  not  commit  its 
members  to  such  political  action.  The 
ANPA  does  not  have  such  dictatorial  con¬ 
trol  over  its  members  as  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  has  over  his  locals. 

So  the  standoff  continues.  The  publish¬ 
ers  say  they  will  not  agree  to  “Conditions 
of  Employment”  and  the  ITU  says  it  will 
not  bargain  nor  sign  contracts. 

It  is  humorous  to  remember  that  a  year 
ago  the  CIO  Newspaper  Guild  broke  the 
back  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  crying 
“no-contract,  no-work.”  Today  we  have 
the  AFL-ITU  refusing  to  sign  contracts. 

However,  in  Baltimore,  where  the  NLRB 
is  taking  steps  to  prove  the  ITU  guilty  of 
unfair  labor  practices,  the  local  union  has 
suddenly  offered  to  sign  a  contract  with 
the  employers  within  the  framework  of 
the  Taft  Hartley  Act.  The  union  must 
have  received  instructions  from  Randolph 
because  he  has  warned  locals  they  might 
be  expelled  for  doing  that  very  thing. 
Apparently.  Randolph  is  attempting  to 
keep  the  case  from  being  tested  by  NLRB 
and  the  courts  which  would  Jeopardize  his 
whole  program. 

At  the  same  time  in  Rockville  Centre, 
L.  I.,  the  printers  are  refusing  to  bargain 
with  the  publisher.  According  to  news¬ 
paper  stories,  the  secretary  of  the  local 
union  told  reporters  "that  all  action  of  the 
union  was  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  Randolph.” 

So,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Randolph 
is  moving  his  local  unions  around  on  the 
chess  board  like  wooden  men.  The  no¬ 
contract  policy  adopted  by  the  ITU  con¬ 
vention,  which  Mr.  Randolph  says  he  can¬ 
not  alter,  is  being  amended  when  expe¬ 
diency  requires. 

Regardless  of  the  convention  action,  ITU 
is  under  one-man  rule. 


FREEDOM  TRAIN  ADS 

WE  HAVE  been  urging  newspapers  t« 
turn  out  their  communities  en  mas 
to  see  the  Freedom  Train.  From  the  ex. 
perience  of  the  Train  to  date,  the  people 
want  to  see  it  and  do  not  need  much  urg. 
ing.  Literally  thousands  have  been  die- 
appointed  after  standing  in  line  for  houn 

It  develops  that  the  physical  make-up  of 
the  Train  will  accommodate  only  about 
1,000  persons  an  hour  to  inspect  the  docu¬ 
ments  within  it.  That’s  only  10,000  in  i 
10-hour  day,  and  the  Train  is  scheduled 
to  stop  only  one  day  in  some  localities. 
Obviously,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
people  in  every  community  can  actually 
visit  the  train. 

If  this  campaign  is  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  the  vast  majority  of  people  must 
be  reached  by  other  means  —  and  that 
means  through  the  news  and  advertising 
columns. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Sept.  20,  in  Its  own 
limited  space  and  format  exhibited  how 
the  Freedom  Train  material  can  be  treated 
from  a  news  angle.  Most  newspapers  can 
do  a  much  better  Job.  The  advertising 
possibilities  are  equally  attractive.  Ihe 
Advertising  Council  has  had  prepared  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  designed  to  add 
to  the  reader's  knowledge  of  his  rights, 
his  pride  in  his  heritage  and  to  arouse 
specific  action.  The  ads  can  be  sponsored 
or  carried  as  a  public  service  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  power  of  advertising  added  to  the 
editorial  power  of  the  press  can  and  must 
put  this  campaign  over. 

RISING  COSTS 

THE  LEAD  story  in  this  week’s  issue— 
the  cross-section  survey  of  costs  and 
revenues  of  U.S.  dailies — revealing  ex¬ 
penses  rising  faster  than  revenues  on  the 
average  paper,  should  be  warning  enough 
to  newspaper  publishers  to  watch  their 
step.  However,  we  feel  constrained  to  r^ 
emphasize  here  the  obvious  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  study. 

Only  on  the  smaller  papers  are  pub¬ 
lishers  successfully  keeping  their  revenue 
gains  ahead  of  their  expense  increases. 
On  the  larger  papers,  with  few  exceptions, 
rising  costs  are  narrowing  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss.  Only  the  t^^ 
mendous  resurgence  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  both  local  and  national,  is  keeping 
total  revenue  above  total  expenses.  But 
what  would  happen  If  that  advertising 
revenue  started  to  drop  off? 

Expenses  in  every  industry  tend  to  be¬ 
come  fixed.  They  are  difficult  to  reduce 
once  they  become  established.  Costs  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  decline  if  and  when 
revenues  drop  off  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  have  been  rising.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  wage  increase  demands  seem  to  have 
become  an  annual  national  phenomenon 
and  the  price  of  newsprint  might  go  even 
higher. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  decrease  of  only 
15%  in  advertising  volume  would  put 
many  newspapers  in  the  red.  Whatever 
the  actual  percentage  would  be,  the  cost 
and  revenue  figures  presented  in  this  issue 
are  danger  signals  for  every  publishers. 
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personal 

mention _ 

henry  P.  JOHNSTON,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  oi  the  Bir- 
Aia..  News  Company 
^J^agmg  director  of  Radio 
Sfation  WSGN.  Birmingham. 
V  a  Bift  of  $5,000  to  the 

Soamwn!  "Ala.?  High  School 
library. 

MERRirr  C.  Speidel.  president. 
Speidel  Newspapers  has  been 
elected  a  Uie  member  of  the 
Press  Club  of  San  J-  rancisco. 

j  R  Knowland.  publisher  of 
the’ Oakland  (Calii.)  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
tht  California  State  Centennial 
Commission  by  the  governor. 

John  H.  Sorrells,  president 
of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
and  rBANK  Ahlgren.  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
aal  Appeal,  were  joint  hosts  at 
a  Commercial-Appeal  luncheon 
this  week  for  Mid-iouth  editors 
and  publishers  in  connection 
with  the  37  th  annual  Mid-South 
Fair  and  Livestock  Show. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Cornwell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kansas  Press  Women 
and  former  owner  of  the  St. 
John  (Kas.)  News,  was  host  to 
members  of  the  organization  at 
a  state  fair  dinner  recently. 

Andrew  P.  Kellogg  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Schenectadp  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 
A  native  of  Schenectady.  Mr. 
Kellogg  returned  to  the  Union- 
Star  as  business  manager  in 
November.  1945.  after  three 
years  active  service  in  the  Navy. 

Hersert  j.  Waters,  editor, 
SsRUi  Rosa  ( Calif. )  Press-Demo- 
crot.  is  a  candidate  for  the  state 
lenatorship  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Herbert  W.  Slater, 
Press-Democrat  columnist.  A 
special  election  will  be  held 
Nov.  4. 

Leroy  Gore,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Atkinson  (Wis.)  Jefferson 
Count]/  Union,  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  acquired  the 
photo  supply  and  him  service 
portions  of  the  Photo-Art  studio. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press,  has  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  selected  editorials  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  World  War  I  and  II.  The 
collection,  identified  as  “From 
sm  Editor's  Pen",  is  organized 
into  16  chapters,  each  contain¬ 
ing  several  selections  on  chap¬ 
ter  subjects. 

Ca^  P.  Slane,  president  of 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
was  one  of  three  Peorians  upon 
whom  was  conferred  the  thirty- 
mird  and  highest  degree  of  the 
Ancient  Accepted  Rite  of  Free¬ 
masonry  at  the  135th  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  organization  s  Su- 
preine  Council  at  Cincinnati  re¬ 
cently. 

Small,  past  president 
Di.Ki- u  ^^^‘loruia  Newspaper 
r^Ushers  Association  and  since 
^  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Earl 
arren,  has  been  named  gen- 
pager  of  the  Morin 
iCahf.)  Journal. 

has  been 
»|umni  director  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University 
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Alumni  Association  succeeding 
Neal  Van  Sooy  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 


In  the  Business  Office 

AL  SHUMAN,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star 
Telegram,  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Ad- 
Sales,  a  Houston.  Tex.,  maga¬ 
zine.  Mr.  Shuman  was  twice 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  and  has  headed 
the  Mid- West  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

Thomas  R. 
Curran,  United 
Press  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for 
South  America, 
was  received  by 
Pope  Pius  this 
week  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  audience  at 
Castel  Gandolfo, 
the  papal  sum¬ 
mer  palace  out- 
side  Rome. 

Curran  Earlier  Curran 
made  a  half- 
hour  courtesy  call  on  Enrico  De 
Nicola,  president  of  Italy.  He 
was  the  first  newspaperman  to 
be  received  at  the  Palazzo  Gius- 
tiani  since  De  Nicola  became 
provisional  chief  of  state  in 
June,  1946. 

Verl  D.  Brewer,  who  was 
with  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune  from 
1927  to  1933,  has  again  joined 
the  department  as  salesman.  For 
the  last  14  years  he  has  been 
with  the  Chicago,  Illinois,  office 
of  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives 
for  the  Register  and  Tribune 
and  other  large  papers. 

Walter  Clemmons,  former 
advertising  salesman,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 
has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  La  Mesa  (Calif.) 
News. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Kiwanis  Club's  National 
Newspaper  Week  observance 
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and  instructed  to  prepare  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  for  the  Oct  9 
luncheon  meeting. 

Kenneth  W.  Clafforo.  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  the  president 
and  account  executive  of  the 
Advertising  Corporation,  has 
joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  as  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager. 

John  A.  Cellar  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  William  J. 
Montague,  who  recently  was 
promoted  to  be  overall  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  newspapers 
controlled  by  William  C.  Loeb 
— the  Burlington  Daily  News, 
the  St.  Albans  (Vt. )  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger,  the  Manchester  (N.  H. ) 
Morning  Union  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H. )  Evening  leader. 
At  the  same  time,  Bernard  Bos- 
woRTH  was  appointed  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
News.  He  had  been  acting  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Messenger  for  a  year. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JAMES  W.  (JIMMY)  ROBIN¬ 
SON  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  managing  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany 
( Ga. )  Herald. 

Ralph  Stone 
Smith,  director 
of  press  rela- 
t  i  0  n  s  at  Ohio 
University  the 
past  two  yea.*s, 
has  resigned  to  ' 
join  the  news 
staff  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade. 

A  World  War  II 
veteran.  Smith 
was  formerly 
e  m  ployed  b  y 
the  New  Or-  Smith 
leans  (La.) 

Item,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  & 
Review,  Dubuque  (la.)  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald,  and  served  as 
Associated  Press  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Nelson  Gruppo,  who  has  been 
art  director  of  the  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  magazine  since  leaving  the 
Army  in  1945,  resigned  this 
week  to  return  to  free-lance 
work.  During  the  war,  Gruppo 
was  an  art  editor  for  Yank,  the 
Army  weekly,  both  in  this  coun- 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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try  and  in  Europe.  He  recently 
did  the  book  design  for  "YANK, 
The  G.I.  Story  of  the  War"  pub¬ 
lished  by  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce. 

William  Arthur  Gurley  Jr. 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C. )  News  Pied 
mont's  newly  opened  Anderson, 
S.  C.,  news  bureau.  Mr.  Gurley, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
News  prior  to  his  assignment  as 
bureau  chief,  formerly  managed 
the  News-Piedmonfs  state  cap¬ 
ital  bureau  in  Columbia  and 
previously  was  a  member  of  the 
news  departments  of  the  Spart¬ 
anburg  (  S.  C. )  Herald  and  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Anderson  ( S.  C. ) 
^dependent  and  Daily  Mail. 
James  M.  Anderson  of  the 
News  staff  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gurley. 

Maynard  T.  Morris,  managing 
editor.  Alameda  ( Calif. )  Times- 
Star.  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager.  public  information  office. 
University  of  California  at 
Beikeley.  He  succeeds  Donald 
K.  Anderson,  resigned  to  be 
come  director  of  public  informa- 
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tion  and  university  relations  at 
the  University  of  Washington. 

Bill  Leiser,  sports  editor.  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  is 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Football  Writers’ 
Association.  Leiser.  only  three- 
term  past  president  of  the  Press 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  is  also 
president  of  Football  Writers  of 
America. 

Lindsay  Arthur,  formerly  on 
the  city  side,  has  been  named 
financial  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call  Buletin.  An¬ 
drew  R.  Curtin,  formerly  on  the 
rewrite  battery,  is  now  editorial 
writer.  Both  at  one  time  were 
with  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  Roy  Cummings,  on  sports 
makeup,  has  returned  to  his 
pre-war  feature  writing  assign¬ 
ment  assigned  to  the  University 
of  California  eleven. 

R.  N.  W’right,  formerly  with 
the  Middleboro.  ( Ky. )  Daily 
News,  is  now  news  editor  of  the 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley  Re¬ 
view.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Lucia  Lewis,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  as  travel  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  Travel  Exposi¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  travel  promotion  with 
offices  in  Chicago. 

Adolph  Edmund  Anderson. 
writer  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Enauirer’s  "The  Human 
Side  of  It"  column  since  1922,  is 
retiring  from  newspaper  writing 
to  do  a  book  “which  w'ill  have 
some  of  the  same  folksiness  and 
homely  simplicity  I’ve  tried  to 
put  in  my  column.”  Anderson's 
column  appeared  under  the 
initials  A.  E. 

Warren  K.  Agee,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  afternoon  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 
has  been  added  to  the  evening 
college  faculty  at  Texas  Christ¬ 
ian  University,  Fort  Worth. 

Leon  Guinn,  for  15  years  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  weekly  Scurry 
County  Times  in  Snyder,  Tex., 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Sweetwater  ( Tex. )  Re¬ 
porter. 

Mary  Ann  Campbell,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  who  left 
to  get  her  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  was  then  with  Collier's 
magazine,  is  handling  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Portland  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  campaign, 

Grover  Cleveland  Long,  Jr., 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
Capitol  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Long 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son. 
Sept.  18. 

Mrs.  Della  Hewlett  has  re¬ 
signed  as  society  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star. 
Mrs.  Constance  Cameron,  for¬ 
mer  assistant,  temporarily  has 
been  named  society  editor.  New 
assistants  in  the  department  are 
Mrs.  Ronnie  Davey  and  Cor- 
INNE  MIKKELSEN. 

Joseph  L.  Dees,  31-year-old 
native  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has 
been  named  chief  of  German 
press  operations  for  the  com¬ 
bined  United  States  zones  of 
Wurttemberg  and  Badin.  He  is 
a  former  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  London,  Nuern¬ 


berg,  and  other  German  cities. 

W.  M.  (  Bill  )  Gladish,  stamp 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont. )  Cit¬ 
izen,  has  been  elected  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  RA  Stamp 
Club  in  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  furthering  the  hobby  of 
philately. 

David  J.  Morris,  former  farm 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  has  been  named  editor  of 
Farm  and  Ranch  Citizen,  a  new 
weekly  to  be  published  by 
News,  Inc.,  Houston. 

Kathleen  Bland,  reporter  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  American  ed¬ 
itor  of  a  student  magazine  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

J.  Wendell  McMullen,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  and  assistant 
to  the  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Peoria  ( Ill. )  Journal,  recently 
joined  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
city  staff  as  a  reporter. 

Frank  Wright  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Portland  (  Me. ) 
Sunday  Telegram  to  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express; 
John  Boyd  from  general  as¬ 
signments  on  the  Express  to 
feature  writer  on  the  Telegram 
and  Edward  J.  Seay  from  Ex¬ 
press  copy  desk  to  general  as¬ 
signments  on  the  same  paper. 
George  Lord  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Express  copy  desk  per¬ 
manently. 

John  A.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  former 
labor  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record. 
who  has  been 
working  in 
Cleveland  for 
the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad 
Trainmen  since 
the  Record's 
suspension,  i  s 
now  editor  of 
the  Grist  Mill,  McCarthy 
a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  covering  Cleveland  sub¬ 
urbs. 

Stephen  F.  Leo,  former  polit¬ 
ical  reporter  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press, 
Herald  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Dept,  of  United 
States  Air  Forces,  Washington. 

Blaine  Davis,  sports  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the 
Maine  Department.  American 
Legion. 

Linwood  T.  Pitman,  former 
copy  deskman  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Portland,  Me., 
and  more  recently  manager  of  a 
local  radio  station,  has  been 
made  administrative  assistant 
to  Gov.  Horace  A.  Hildreth  of 
Maine. 

Coleman  F.  Bicknell,  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
copy  desk  was  individual  win 
ner  of  the  second  annual  Ed 
Burnard  Memorial  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment,  and  the  Press  Herald 
four-man  team  won  a  second  leg 
on  the  five-year  cup  donated  by 
Governor  Horace  A.  Hildreth  of 
Maine.  The  tournament  honors 
the  memory  of  Edwin  C.  Bum- 
ard,  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Press  Herald. 

Ely  Smith,  World  War  II  na- 
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vai  veteran,  recently  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Yum 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Sun.  Smith  has 
held  news  and  advertising  posts 
with  papers  in  his  home  state 
of  Texas  and  also  in  Oregon. 

Louis  Douthit  has  joined  the 
Cincinnati  (  O. )  Post  copy  desk 
He  formerly  broadcast  news  tot 
Station  WSAI  in  that  city  under 
the  name  of  ‘  Michael  Evans" 
Edward  Halloran,  former  Post 
reporter,  after  brief  service  at 
WLW,  returned  recently  to  the 
Post  copy  desk. 

Joe  Hitchcock,  formerly  of 
A.ssociated  Press  bureau  in  Dal 
las.  Tex.,  has  moved  from  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(  Tex. )  Press  to  the  rim  of  the 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche. 

Frank  Kelley,  new  national 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  during  the  war 
covered  the  Pacific  and  made 
seven  combat  landings  in  two 
years,  has  written  a  book,  Star 
Spangled  Mikado. 

Wade  C.  Doughty,  active  on 
Wichita,  Kas.,  papers  for  more 
than  20  years,  has  left  for  Kan 
sas  City  to  accept  a  position  in 
public  relations  with  TWA.  He 
worked  on  the  Wichita  Beacon. 
the  last  five  years  as  city  ed 
itor  and  editor  of  the  column 
Home  Town  News.  ' 

Bill  Strudel,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Athens  (Ga. )  Doily 
Times  and  football  statistician 
for  the  University  of  Georgia 
Bulldogs,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Georgia  U.  Athletic  Association. 

Dr.  George  Wythe,  former 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Newt 
staff  member,  will  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  in  Brazil  of  Brazilian  na¬ 
tional  resources  for  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund  of  New 
'York.  He  is  on  leave  from  his 
post  as  chief  of  the  American 
Republics  unit  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce. 

■Virgil  Miers,  formerly  of  the 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  amusements  staff  of 
the  Dallas  ( Tex. )  Times  Herald. 
George  Carter,  formerly  of  the 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  has  joined  the  Times 
Herald  copy  desk. 

Fred  Digby,  veteran  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  resigned  from  his  news 
paper  job  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
mid-winter  sports  association. 

Willard  M.  Clark,  music  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  resigned  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the 
Springfield  Red  Cross  chapter 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Blakeslo. 
science  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press;  Elmer  Walzer,  financial 
editor  for  United  Press  Asswia- 
tions;  and  Leo  Solomon,  photo 
editor  for  Wide  World  Photos, 
will  speak  at  the  regular 
monthly  luncheon  meeting  oi 
the  Industrial  Publicity  Associa¬ 
tion  Oct.  8,  in  New  York. 


Book  on  Russia 

Overseas  Press  Club  has  iS' 
sued  a  call  to  all  its  memb^ 
who  have  served  as  correspono- 
ents  in  Russia  to  help  m  prep 
aration  of  a  new  book,  tm 
“Reading  from  Left  to  Right  • 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  October  4,  194? 


When  better 
automobiles  are  built 


There’s  fun  and  satisfaetion  and  pride  from 
the  moment  one’s  yours  through  many  a  long 
year;  now  see  how  the  looks  of  this  beauty  fit 
with  all  that. 

Plainly,  no  car  on  the  roads  today  so  clearly 
bears  the  mark  of  tomorrow  in  its  styling. 

Plainly,  no  other  car  is  so  enduringly  smart  in 
the  sleekness  of  its  lines,  the  sweep  of  its 
follow-through  fenders,  the  broad-beamed, 
meant-for-business  garb  this  one  wears  so 
proudly. 

Whatever  the  future  brings,  there’s  no  surer 
way  to  be  certain  you’ll  be  traveling  in  the 
newest  of  the  new  than  to  put  your  money  on 
Buick. 

Do  that  —  and  you  make  sure  of  your  future. 
The  big  thing  is  a  firm  order  placed  now  with 
your  nearest  Buick  dealer. 


CONSIDER,  for  a  moment,  just  what  is  ahead 
when  you  put  your  name  down  for  one  of 
these  Buicks. 


There  are  weeks  and  months  and  years  of 
fun  in  the  step-lively  lift  of  the  big  Fireball 
straight-eight  that  purrs  beneath  this  bonnet. 

There’s  smooth  and  level  going  wherever 
your  paths  may  lead,  over  boulevards  level 
as  a  ballroom  floor  or  bad  roads  tamed  by 
your  easy-going  coil  springs  —  on  all  four 
wheels. 

There’s  plenty  of  good  company  in  a  car  big 
enough  to  take  the  crowd,  and  to  give  elbow- 
room  for  six  on  its  soft,  deep,  three-person 
seats. 

There’s  long  life  and  durability  in  a  stout 
chassis  and  rugged  underpinning  built  big  and 
brawny  —  there’s  light  handling  for  the  lady 
of  the  household  and  there’s  enough  size  to 
satisfy  the  most  masterful  masculinity. 


BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


)NLY  BUICK  HAS  ALL  THESE  STAB  FEATUBES 


★  AIKFOIL  FENDERS  *  FIREBALL  POWER  *  ACCURITE  CYLINDER  BORING 
★  SILENT  ZONE  BODY  MOUNTINGS  *  FLITEWEIGHT  PISTONS  ★  BUICOIL 
SPRINGING  ★  FULL-LENGTH  TORQUE-TUBE  DRIVE  ★  PERMI-FIRM  STEERING 
★  SAFETY-R:dE  rims  ★  STEPON  parking  brake  -k  DEEPFLEX  SEAT  CUSHIONS 
k  CURL-AROUND  BUMPERS  k  TEN  SMART  MODELS  k  BODY  BY  FISHER 


Tune  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR,  Mutual  Network,  Mondays  and  Fridays 
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Plane  Drop  Delivery 
Used  by  Small  Daily 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


WHILE  the  question  of  airplane 

delivery  of  newspapers  con¬ 
tinues  to  create  considerable  de¬ 
bate  in  circulation  circles,  the 
use  of  planes  spreads,  either  for 
bulk  delivery  or  ‘‘drop  service.” 

Since  reporting  the  airplane 
delivery  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Sunday  Oklahoman  (E&P  Aug. 
16,  p.  8),  we  have  learned  that 
the  Carthage  (Mo.)  Evening 
Press  started  dropping  papers  to 
three  nearby  towns  last  April  12. 

Train  service  was  such  that 
the  Press  could  not  reach  Dia¬ 
mond,  Sarcoxie  and  Jasper  in 
time  to  get  the  evening  paper 
out  on  the  mail  routes  the  next 
day.  Air  delivery  has  proved 
a  success,  according  to  E.  L. 
Dale,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press. 

The  papers  are  dropped  in 
bundles  as  the  plane  sweeps  low 
over  Sarcoxie  and  Jasper,  where 
the  carriers  pick  up  their  air¬ 
borne  papers  and  make  house-to- 
house  delivery.  At  Diamond, 
the  papers  are  picked  up  and 
taken  to  the  post  office.  There 
local  subscribers  can  call  for 
their  papers,  while  the  others  go 
out  on  rural  routes  the  next  day. 
The  Press  flies  230  papers  by 
plane  daily. 

“We  are  having  calls  for  door- 
to-door  delivery  by  air,”  said 
Dale,  “and  if  and  when  news¬ 
print  becomes  plentiful  again, 
we  believe  we  can  inaugurate 
this  service  and  make  it  success¬ 
ful.” 

A  commercial  air  service  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  Carthage  airport 
provides  the  plane  and  pilot  for 
this  delivery  at  a  cost  of  $90  a 
month.  Serving  the  three  towns 
entails  an  air  trip  of  approxi¬ 
mately  80  miles  each  evening. 
Mailing  the  papers  from  the 
Diamond  post  office  requires  a 
special  permit,  Dale  explained. 

Papers  are  delivered  to  the 
airport  by  motor  scooter.  The 
papers  are  rolled  in  small 
bunches  and  tied  with  a  string 
to  each  end.  They  are  dropped 
from  a  height  of  100  to  150 
feet  and  the  pilot  can  hit  a 
10-foot  circle  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  it  was  stated. 

“We  have  found  that  while  the 
air  delivery  service  is  expen¬ 
sive,”  said  Dale,  “with  the  pres¬ 
tige  it  has  given  us,  together 
with  the  possibilities  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  on  the  whole,  we  feel  it 
is  a  success.” 

Carrier  Booklets 

NEW  carrier  booklets  recently 

published  include  a  handbook 
for  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald 
country  carriers,  offering  help¬ 
ful  hints,  and  another  prepar^ 
by  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun. 
The  latter  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  newspaper  Junior  mer¬ 
chants  and  was  issued  uiKler  the 
direction  of  Herbert  F.  Gates, 
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Sun  circulation  manager.  The 
World-Herald  is  also  personal¬ 
izing  its  carriers  in  Sunday  news 
section  stories. 

Scholarship  Award 
PARENTS  of  San  Francisco 

(Calif.)  News  carriers  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  their  boys  may  win 
a  $250  scholarship  by  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  performance  on  their 
routes  over  a  period  of  48  con¬ 
secutive  months.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  is  offered  to  every  boy  who 
achieves  a  meritorious  route  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  period  required. 

Carriers  Are  Travelers 
THE  SLOGAN  used  to  be  “Join 

the  Navy  and  See  the  World.” 
Now  it  can  be  said  of  newspaper 
carrier  boys,  “Become  a  carrier 
and  see  the  sights.”  Among  the 
late  summer  trips  reported  are 
the  following: 

Seventeen  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  carriers  with  four  district 
managers  recently  made  an  in¬ 
ter-island  plane  trip  to  Molokai. 
The  trip  was  an  award  to  win¬ 
ners  of  a  recent  subscription 
contest.  .  .  .  Carriers  of  the  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  recently  went 
on  an  overnight  outing  to  La¬ 
guna  Dam.  .  .  .  More  than  350 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  car¬ 
riers  were  guests  of  the  paper  as 
circulation  contest  winners  at  a 
play-day  in  Galveston.  .  .  .  Phoe¬ 
nix  Arizona  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette  recently  sponsored  a  bus 
trip  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where 
the  carriers  visited  a  submarine, 
aircraft  carrier,  and  destroyer 
while  making  a  tour  of  naval 
establishments. 

■ 

Free  Daily  Started 
In  Town  of  2,500 

Mn.FORD,  O.  —  A  free-distribu- 
tion  daily  newspaper  —  Milford 
News  —  has  been  established  in 
this  town  of  2,500  population. 

Rene  Pepin,  advertising  and 
business  manager,  said  only  17 
other  towns  of  2,500  or  less  in 
the  country  out  of  a  total  of  119,- 
150  in  that  class  have  dailies. 

Hazel  H.  Osborne  is  publisher 
of  Milford  News;  Neal  Osborne 
is  editor-in-chief,  and  Dale  Os¬ 
borne  is  editor.  Circulation  of 
the  four-page  News  is  1,800. 


AND  THAT  ISN'T  ALL 

Lots  of  times  after  your  need 
has  been  filled  and  an  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad  killed, 
results  keep  a-comin'.  See  for  your¬ 
self.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  »-305Z 


CONGRATULATIONS, 

CHAMP! 

T.  B.  Casaday  (left),  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner,  president 
of  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  admires  gold 
watch  presented  to  Jack  Calvin. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  for  winning 
first  honors  in  getting  new  ICMA 
members.  Presentation  made  by 
Casaday  at  recent  Texas  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association 
meeting  in  Galveston. 

Western  Circulators 
Hold  Fall  Meeting 

San  Francisco  —  Circulation 
managers  of  the  West’s  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  met  here 
Sept.  26-27,  in  the  annual  fall 
meeting.  Western  Conference. 

Jack  Shelley,  former  Califor¬ 
nia  senator  and  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
spoke  at  the  Sept.  26  luncheon. 

Union  policy  is  to  continue 
printing  political  information 
and  views  in  labor  publications 
in  the  belief  that  no  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  press  is  constitution¬ 
al.  Shelley  said. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by 
J.  L.  Cauthorne,  San  Francisco 
News,  president. 


Air  Delivery 
Serves  Big  Area 
On  Issue  Dote 

In  Honolulu.  Hawaii;  Norwood 
O.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.,  14 
scribers  read  the  Wall  Strut 
Journal  on  the  day  of  publiq 
tion  because  of  the  speed  of 
transportation. 

In  developing  a  national  eit 
culation  roughly  proportional 
throughout  the  country  to  i» 
tive  white  population,  the  but 
ness  newspaper  is  leaning  he» 
ily  on  air.  A  high  proportion  d 
its  circulation  outside  its  Nn 
York  and  San  Francisco  metro 
politan  publishing  centers— 17t 
— is  speeded  by  air,  accordinj 
to  figures  from  the  paper 
The  figure  does  not  include  li* 
mail  subscriptions  (at  $90  1 
year  from  New  York). 

Honolulu  readers  get  theL- 
copies  by  air  mail  from  tiw 
Journal  s  San  Francisco  plant 
but  at  $66  a  year  this  circula 
tion  is  limited. 

Norwood  profits  by  the  newy 
paper’s  year  -  round  air  freight 
deliveries  to  six  eastern  cities 

Puyallup,  however,  benefits 
from  a  developing  network  of 
coastal  air  express  deliveria  es¬ 
tablished  to  minimize  the  vast 
distances  between  Western  pop¬ 
ulation  centers. 

Although  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
must  wait  until  the  day  after 
publication  date  to  get  its  copies 
by  train  from  New  York,  St 
Paul,  Ore.,  gets  its  coast  edition  I 
on  publication  day. 

The  contrast  illustrates  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  coast  delivery 
setup  in  neutralizing  the  diy 
tance  handicap.  Los  Angela, 
Seattle  and  Portland  are  air  ex¬ 
press  points  for  their  whole 
areas.  Altogether  72%  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  widely 
scattered  readers  get  their 
copies  on  publication  date,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  circulation  records. 


SPORTS  WORLD  TAKES  A  RIBBING 

...  six  times  a  w(A 


Chet  Adams’  periodic 
toon  take-offs  on  aped* 
have  been  so  popular  wilh 
editors  and  fans,  alike,  W 
now  we’ve  got  him 
of  his  favorite  subject,^ 
timel  The  same  diw*^ 
talent  that  tickled  miU^ 

of  GFs  during  the  war, ^ 

has  kept  countless  read* 
of  "Gigs  and  Cagi"'* 
stitches  ever  since,  itt0 
nnintermptedly  at  work  » 
brighten  np  your  i^di 
pages. — For  latest  proc"‘“ 
and  priees,  write-ph®*** 
wire.,. 
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One  of  the  best  ways  to  find  out  if  a  company  is  a  good  place  to  work 
is  to  see  how  long  people  stay  with  it. 

Of  course,  in  a  big  steel  company  like  Republic,  folks  are  constantly 
coming  and  going.  But  here  are  some  amazing  facts: 

13,000  of  Republic’s  more  than  65,000  employees  have  been 
with  the  company  for  FIFTEEN  YEARS  or  more. 

24,000  have  been  with  Republic  for  TEN  YEARS  or  more. 

35,000  have  been  with  Republic  for  FIVE  YEARS  or  more. 

50,000  of  Republic’s  more  than  65,000  people  have  been  with 
Republic  for  one  year  or  more.  The  remaining  15,000  have 
joined  Republic  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Republic  is  proud  that  so  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  come  to 
work  for  Republic  in  its  76  plants,  mines  and  warehouses,  and  in 
Republic  offices,  decide  to  stay  for  keeps. 

Here’s  pretty  good  proof  that  Republic  is  a  good  place  to  work  .  .  .  and 
a  good  place  to  slay. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


A  good  place  to  work 

is  a  good  place  to  STAY 


RADIO 


Advertising  Impact 
Rating  Now  Offered 

By  Jerry  Walker 


A  QUARTERLY  evaluation  of 
radio  advertising  impact  is 
one  of  six  new  research  services 
which  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup  now 
offers  through  Audience  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  The  new  radio  di¬ 
vision  is  headed  by  young  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Northcross,  who  used  to 
conduct  radio  research  for 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Basically,  the  proffered  Gal¬ 
lup  rating  of  the  degree  to 
which  commercials  penetrate 
listeners’  minds  and  result  in 
sales  of  products  differs  from  the 
Hooper  rating  in  that  both  tele¬ 
phone  and  non-telephone  homes 
will  be  surveyed. 

'Enthusiasm  Quotient' 

Also,  the  Gallup  research  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  a  national 
popularity  audit  of  radio  person¬ 
alities.  Where  Hooper  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  people  listen 
to  Jack  Benny,  for  example,  Gal¬ 
lup  will  tell  how  enthusiastic 
the  listeners  are.  His  audit  will 
produce  "EQ"  ratings  —  enthu¬ 
siasm  quotient,  that  is. 

This  is  all  ahead  of  the  story 
about  the  rating  of  remembrance 
of  advertising,  but  Dr.  Gallup 
and  Mr.  Northcross  mentioned 
the  EQ  business  first.  They  put 
emphasis  on  it  by  declaring  that 
surveys  had  already  resulted  in 
establishing  the  popularity  of 
Jo  Stafford,  Henry  Morgan  and 
others.  The  EQ  method,  they 
claim,  discovers  talent  long  be- 
for  the  artists  are  on  networks. 

Another  interesting  aside.  Dr. 
Gallup  said,  was  the  fact  that 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  gets 
only  half  the  value  given  it  in 
the  Hooper  rating.  Lum  ’n  Ab¬ 
ner,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
than  doubles  the  Hooper  rating 
when  non-telephone  homes  en¬ 
ter  the  calculations. 

One  of  the  steps  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  impact  audit  will  be  a 
Radio  "Test  Town,  where.  Dr. 
Gallup  said,  an  advertiser  will 
be  able  to  decide  whether  to  go 
ahead  with  some  new  ideas  in 
radio.  Most  advertisers,  he  said, 
are  timid  about  spending  money 
on  something  new. 

Data  on  Going  to  Bed 
Here  again  he  interrupted  his 
story  by  remarking  that  the 
radio  industry  might  learn  a  few 
things  about  programming  if  it 
would  consider  some  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  which  the  Gallup  Institute 
po.ssesses — such  as  the  fact  that 
a  lot  more  people  than  you 
would  think  are  up  and  about 
at  6:30  a.m. 

The  most  general  retiring 
hour  is  10  p.m.,  according  to 
these  statistics. 

Now  for  the  advertising  eval¬ 
uation  plan.  Mr.  Northcross  ex¬ 
plained  it  all  this  way: 

“Network  radio  is  usually 
bought  in  13-week  cycles — both 
time  and  talent — or  at  least,  it 
cannot  be  purchased  in  smaller 
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units.  Therefore,  an  advertiser 
should  evaluate  his  property 
from  the  standpoint  of  value  re¬ 
ceived  over  a  13-week  period. 

“We  propose  to  provide  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  the  following  in¬ 
formation: 

1.  The  total  number  of  radio 
homes  reached  during  a  13-week 
period  in  all  city  sizes,  all  eco¬ 
nomic  groups,  all  geographic 
areas,  telephone  homes  and  non¬ 
telephone  homes. 

“2.  The  characeristics  of  that 
audience  and  the  extent  to 
which  market  and  audience  are 
congruent,  i.e..  is  the  program 
reaching  potential  customers? 

“3.  The  effect  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  in  terms  of  remem¬ 
brance.  What  proportion  of  the 
people  reach^  have  retained  the 
idea  he  has  been  trying  to  sell 
them? 

“4.  Relative  frequency  and 
volume  of  listening  among  dif¬ 
ferent  segments  of  the  audience. 

“5.  Similar  information  on 
competitive  products  in  radio. 

“6.  Comparative  cost  and 
value  analysis  of  competition.’’ 

‘A  Good  Reporter' 

CHAIRMAN  Charles  R.  Denny, 

Jr.,  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  got  a  cool 
reception  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  but  he  won  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
newspapermen.  He  spoke  out 
sharply  and  clearly  in  support 
of  Jack  Gould,  New  York  Times 
reporter.  Gould  had  been  put 
on  a  hot  seat  for  a  quote  he  had 
attributed  to  Denny.  This  is 
what  Denny  told  the  whole  con¬ 
vention:  “'The  article  is  correct. 
Every  word  of  it  and  every 
comma  of  it.  Jack  is  a  good  re¬ 
porter.’’ 

Gist  of  the  story  was  that 
Denny  had  said  the  FCC  might 
look  into  whether  a  station  seek¬ 
ing  renewal  of  its  license  had 
lived  up  to  the  code,  if  and  when 
one  is  adopted  by  NAB. 

'Round  the  Country 

SIGN  of  the  times:  “Mobile’s 

Radio  Center  —  Now  under 
construction — AM  and  FM  Stu¬ 
dios."  It  appears  on  the  facade 
of  Mobile  ( Ala. )  Press  Register 
building. 

Robert  W.  Ferguson,  business 
manager  of  Martins  Ferry-Bel- 
laire  (O. )  Times  Leader,  has 
taken  on  the  added  iob  of  man¬ 
ager  of  WTRF  and  WTRF-FM  in 
which  A.  V.  Dix  and  Gordan  C. 
Dix.  co-publishers,  are  part  own¬ 
ers. 

WENE,  operated  by  Empire 
Radio  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  gone 
on  the  air.  It  is  housed  next  to 
the  home  of  the  Endicott  <  N. 
Y. )  Bulletin,  also  operate  by 
the  radio-newspaper  firm. 

The  most  powerful  station  in 


Kansas.  KFBI  at  Wichita,  has 
been  sold  by  Farmers  and  Bank¬ 
ers  Life  Insurance  Co.  to  a  group 
which  includes  R.  J.  Lauben- 
gayer,  Salina  publisher;  John 
P.  Harris  and  Sidney  F.  Harris, 
Hutchinson  publishers;  and 
Clem  J..  Randau,  former  general 
manager  of  Marshall  Field’s 
Chicago  Sun.  The  price  was 
given  as  $350,000. 

World  Publishing  Co.  is  spend¬ 
ing  $250,000  on  a  new  transmit¬ 
ter  plant  for  KOAD,  50,000-watt 
FM  station  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Philadelphia  Inquirier's  WFIL 
this  week  established  a  New 
York  City  sales  office  at  11  West 
42d  St.,  to  be  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  John  E.  Surrick,  sales 
manager.  Activities  of  the  new 
office  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  Katz  Agency  Offices,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  national  representa¬ 
tives. 

Paul  W.  Collins,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  has  been  named  to  the 
sales  staff  of  FM  radio  station 
WBNB,  Beloit  (  W  i  s  .  )  Daily 
News.  He  has  been  identified 
in  various  phases  of  radio  for 
the  past  six  year,  including  both 
network  and  local  programming 
and  sales.  He  joins  the  local 
station  from  the  sales  staff  of  the 
World  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
where  he  was  assistant  to  the 
regional  sales  manager  for  17 
midwestern  states. 

Willis  M.  Ross  has  resigned  as 
program  director  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KALE — the  Journal,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  to  join  the  sales  staff 
of  Joe  Fisher.  His  successor  has 
not  been  named.  Ross  has  been 
with  the  station  since  November, 
1945. 


French  Govt 
Turns  to  Radio 
To  Rebuff  Press 

Paris  —  French  Govenunen’ 
departments  are  replying  tn 
radio  broadcasts  to  criticism  ii 
the  press.  So  far  these  replie 
have  been  to  criticisms  of  em 
nomic  policy  as  carried  out  bj 
Government  departments. 

Such  responses,  when  made 
are  introduced  along  with  the 
news  summary  under  a  heading 
of  their  own,  “Avant  de  juger,  i 
laut  savoir  ( Before  passing 
judgment,  one  must  know  the 
facts ) .  There  is  also  a  set  apol 
ogy  for  them,  the  speaker  an 
nouncing  that  as  Government 
departments  have  no  newspaper 
their  only  means  of  replying  to 
statements  is  by  way  of  the 
radio. 

There  is  no  lag  between  the 
offending  article  and  the  re 
joinder,  to  judge  by  the  most 
recent  instance.  France-Soir,  in 
its  issue  of  Sept.  23,  carried  a 
banner  line  on  page  one,  “In 
order  to  bring  down  prices  in 
France  there  must  be  an  end  to 
the  exportation  of  of  na 
tional  production." 

The  same  evening  a  spokes 
man  of  the  -Government's  de¬ 
partment  involved  made  a  cate¬ 
gorical  denial  of  the  statement, 
and  then  criticized  the  article, 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  The 
spokesman’s  arguments  were 
also  a  deiense  of  the  planned 
economy  as  now  practiced  in 
France. 


PETTENGILL 

Twfce-fl'Week  * 

Every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 

Is  on  the  Firing  Line 

for  Good  Government,  that  is — 

Constitutional  Government. 

He  talks  to  and  reaches  the  comprehension 
of  the  ordinary  man.* 


The  Santa  Ana  Register  (Calif.) 
says  editorially: 

^^SAMVEL  PETTEmiLL  more  nearly 
complies  tcilh  our  way  of  thinking  and  our 
idea  of  a  good  columnist  than  any  one  else. 

• 

PETTINGILL  is  Available  to  You  Through 

AMERICA'S  FUTURE  SYNDICATE 

210  E.  43rd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

*Besides  his  twice-a-week  newspaper  column,  he  will  broadcast  every 
Sunday,  beginning  Oct.  5  over  the  nationwide  ABC  network. 
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UNTIL  steomships  dock  on  Main  Street 

UNTIL  airplanes  load  up  at  warehouses 


UNTIL  roilroods  pull  up  ot  your  door 


merchant  and  citizen  in  communities  all  over  America. 

Trucks,  by  necessity,  have  to  use  city  streets.  Your 
milk  on  your  doorstep  .  . .  your  bread  and  butter.  Shoes, 
clothing,  medicines,  baby  carriages,  gasoline  for  your 
car,  hardware  and  house  paint— ever\’thing  you  eaf, 
wear,  use  or  6«v— comes  to  you  ALL  or  PART  OF  THE 
WAY  by  truck. 

As  long  as  ships  sail  the  Seven  Seas,  railroads  and 
airplanes  continue  to  play  their  part  .  .  .  trucks  will  do 
their  Job  swiftly,  economically.  Yes,  your  dollars  bring 
more,  go  farther,  every  time  a  truck  wheel  turns! 


Everything  you  eat,  wear,  use  or  buy 
goes  all— or  part  of  the  way— by  Truck. 

That  truck  you  see  when  you  step  out  of  your  office 
may  mark  the  end  of  a  long,  glamorous  journey. 

Behind  its  doors  might  be  pineapple  from  Honolulu 
.  .  .  orchids  from  Belem  ...  or  stainless  steel  cutlery 
from  Pittsburgh.  Everything  from  everywhere! 

Many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  the  important  part  truck¬ 
ing  plays  in  routine  life.  Truck  transport  moves  goods 
from  cities-to-cities,  coast-to-coast. 

Cities  Depend  on  Trucks 

They’re  also  the  "connecting  link”  between  M 
docks,  warehouses,  freight  terminals— and  every 


AmerkanTruckimg 
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Gray  Appointed 
As  Assistant 


Army  Secretary 

Washington  —  Gordon  Gray, 
president  and  publisher  of  Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co.,  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C..  has 
been  appointed 
by  President 
Truman  as  As¬ 
sistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the 
Army. 

His  company 
which  publishes 
the  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem  Journal  and 
the  Twin  City- 
Sentinel,  also 
operates  ra- 
d  i  o  station  q 
WSJS  and  has  ^ 

a  license  for  a  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  station,  WMIT. 

Secretary  Gray  was  educat^ 
at  Woodberry  Forest  School  in 
Virginia,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Yale  University 
School  of  Law  receiving  his  law 
degree  at  New  Haven  in  1933.  He 
practiced  in  New  York  City  and 
Winston  Salem  for  five  years  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  publishing 
business. 

He  is  serving  his  third  term  as 
a  state  senator  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  first  two  terms  prior  to 
entry  into  the  army  in  1942  as 
a  private.  He  was  discharged 
a  captain. 

Gray  is  38  years  old  and  was 
born  in  Baltimore.  Md. 


Daily's  Model  Fami 
Visited  by  104,660 

Columbus,  O.  —  The  model 
farm  home  which  was  a  promo¬ 
tional  feature  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  during  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  was  such  a  success  that 
plans  are  being  made  for  a  big¬ 
ger  and  even  more  interesting 
presentation  at  next  year  s  fair, 
according  to  Ramon  S.  Cram, 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
Dispatch. 

The  model  farm  home.  Cram 
said,  was  built  and  put  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  fair  "to  illustrate  a 
minimum  house  for  a  farm  fam¬ 
ily,  rather  than  an  ideal  home." 
A  total  of  104.660  persons  went 
through  in  seven  days. 


University  to  Print 
Religious  Novel 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — University 
of  North  Carolina  Press  an¬ 
nounces  a  departure  from  its 
policy  to  publish  the  new  novel 
by  LeGette  Blythe,  literary  edi¬ 
tor  of  Charlette  Observer,  as  its 
leading  book  of  the  early  fall 
season  of  1948. 

The  book,  "Bold  Galillean,"  is 
a  novel  of  the  time  of  Christ  and 
it  will  be  the  first  novel  on  a  re¬ 
ligious  theme  to  be  published  by 
any  university  press  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  according  to  Miss  Porter 
Cowles,  acting  director  of  the 
Press. 

Blythe  has  previously  pub¬ 
lished  “Marshal  Ney:  A  Dual 
life,"  published  in  this  country, 
England,  and  Germany,  and  “Al- 
exandriana,"  an  historical  novel 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  South. 
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SAID  the  item  in  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times:  “Malachi  Kelly, 
clerk  in  the  Police  Department, 
was  honorable  last  night  at  a 
testimonial  dinner." 

■ 

WEATHER  ear  in  Orlando  ( Fla. ) 

Star  said  simply:  "Windy," 
Right  below  it  was  a  black  ban¬ 
ner  line:  RAGING  WINDS  OF 
HURRICANE  LASHING  FLOR¬ 
IDA  GOLD  COAST. 

m 

IT  WAS  in  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

News:  “The  House  of  83-year- 
old  Walter  Aries  and  his  84-year- 
old  wife,  married  for  87  years, 
has  been  divided  by  court  or¬ 
der." 

■ 

WHILE  hurricanes  were  spelled 
out  in  headlines,  the  Time 
Copy  department  dug  into  ad¬ 
vance  AP  News  features  pack¬ 
age  and  found — “for  release  PM’s 
of  Sept.  18" — an  item  about  the 
Florida  Keys  undergoing  a  fev¬ 
erish  building  boom. 

■ 

WEATHER  forecast  in  Philadel- 
phi  ( Pa. )  Inquirer  —  “Partly 
loudy." 

■ 

HOUSEHOLD  hint  in  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Telegram:  “For 
cleaning  soiled  wallpaper,  take  a 
loaf  of  ordinary  white  bread, 
break  off  the  crust  and  quickly 
run  up  the  wall." 

■ 

Arizona  Times  Has 
Editorial  Stoii  of  30 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  Times 
which  has  been  expanding  its 
editorial  staff  in  recent  weeks 
now  has  a  roster  of  30,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  The  paper, 
a  former  shopping  news,  was 
transformed  to  a  daily  by  John 
Boettiger  last  May  1.  His  wife, 
Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger,  is  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

During  the  last  few  weeks, 
the  paper  has  set  up  its  state 
correspondents  staff  and  is  now 
operating  truck  deliveries  of  the 
Times  in  its  retail  trading  zone. 

John  Turner,  formerly  of 
Dayton  (O.  >  News,  joined  the 
staff  recently  as  State  Editor. 
Other  recent  additions  are: 
James  Cary,  formerly  of  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  as  city  hall 
reporter:  Coleman  Stout,  former¬ 
ly  of  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press 
Telegraph,  as  make  up  editor; 
William  Tall  Taliaferro,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  News, 
sports  staff;  and  Wilfred  C. 
Ziegler,  Phoenix  cameraman. 

On  Sept.  20,  the  Times  added 
an  eight-page  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  Saturday  edition. 


IT'S  NO  ACCIDENT 
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HT  Forum 

"Modem  Man:  Slave  or  Sov¬ 
ereign?"  is  the  theme  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
annual  Forum.  Oct.  20  to  22. 
America's  problems  of  liberty, 
spiritual  values,  strength  of 
free  economy  and  world  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  will  be 
the  sub-topics  for  the  four  ses¬ 
sions.  Among  speakers  so  far 
announced  are  Philip  Graham, 
publisher,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post;  Joseph  R.  Farrington, 
president,  Honolulu  (Hawaii) 
Star-Bulletin  and  Hilo  Tribune- 
Herald,  and  Gov.  Ernest  H. 
Gruening  of  Alaska. 

Scholastic  Writing 
Contests  Planned 

Representatives  of  five  dailies 
met  at  the  offices  of  Scholastic 
Magazines,  New  York,  recently 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  coming 
year  for  Scholastic  Writing 
Awards,  a  student  competition 
sponsored  by  12  dailies. 

Present  were  Howard  Bailey, 
assistant  managing  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Star;  Lee  White, 
public  relations  director,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Edward  J. 
Brown,  public  relations  director. 
Hartford  (  Conn.  )  Courant; 
Frank  T.  McCue,  promotion 
manager,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News;  Clay  Marsh, 
Newark  (N.  J. )  News,  and 
David  H.  Appenzellar,  Scholas¬ 
tic  Magazines. 

Eight  newspapers  sponsored 
regional  competitions  last  year 
in  cooperation  with  Scholastic 
Magazines.  All  eight  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  again  run  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  four  others  have  joined 
for  the  first  time.  New  papers 
are:  Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  Newport  News  (Va. )  Daily 
Press,  and  Washington  Star. 

■ 

ACA  Convention 
In  Toronto,  Oct.  29-31 

Toronto,  Ont. — Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  will  hold 
its  33rd  annual  convention  in 
the  Royal  York  Hotel  here  Oct. 
29  to  31,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Athol  McQuarrie,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


Webster  Is 
Arbiter  for 
Congress  Group 

Washington — A  congressioa; 
committee  has  issued  definition 
of  the  terms  “information”  lai 
“propaganda"  for  the  guidana 
of  press  specialists  and  othe 
officials  of  federal  agencies,  bin 
the  definitions,  far  from 
new,  are  lifted  bodily  fn® 
Webster’s  Dictionary. 

“Information,”  said  the  speck; 
committee  appointed  to  sti* 
publicity  techniques  of  the  ^ 
cial  departments,  is  "the  act  of 
process  of  communicating  knowl¬ 
edge;  to  enlighten.”  “F^opa 
ganda” — which  is  the  target  of 
the  group  headed  by  Rep.  Forest 
A.  Harness  of  Indiana— Is  “i 
plan  for  the  propagation  of  i 
doctrine  or  a  system  of  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

This  all  came  about,  the  In 
dianan  said,  because  newspa¬ 
pers  have  interpreted  his  com¬ 
ments  on  State  Department 
publicity  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
as  opposition  to  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Sec¬ 
retary  George  C.  Marshall,  the 
committee  takes  no  position  on 
any  legislation  but  merely  in¬ 
terests  itself  in  whether  an  at¬ 
tempt  Is  made  to  "sell"  an  idea 
to  the  public,  or  simply  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  citizens  on  what  is 
involved.  And  on  that  point 
Harness  wrote: 

“We  all  agree,  of  course,  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  government’s 
foreign  policy.  But  we  insist 
nevertheless  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Department  of  State, 
nor  any  other  executive  agency, 
to  tell  the  people  what  they 
ought  to  think  on  these  grave 
matters.” 

■ 

Mechanical  Session 
Set  Back  by  Storm 

.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  Due  to 
hurricane  damages  to  railway 
facilities,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Me 
chanical  Conference  (Eastern 
Division ) ,  originally  scheduled 
at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Oct.  6-7,  has 
postponed  indefinitely,  accord¬ 
ing  to  joint  announcement  this 
week  by  I.  J.  Gardner,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man,  executive  commitee,  and 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association,  sponsors. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspap* 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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an  Industry... 
any  industry! 


THERE'S  NO  SAFER  STABILIZER  of  a  market’s  continued  good  health 
than  diversified  industry. 

Here,  in  Pennsylvania,  you  can  pretty  much  take  your  pick  of 
the  manufacturing  picture.  What  do  you  want  .  .  .  Electrical 
Products,  Paper,  Textiles,  Ceramics,  Liquor,  Glass.? 

Well,  this  is  just  a  small  sample: 


National  Electric  Products  at  Ambridge  .  .  .  Fairfield  Paper  at 
Beaver  Falls  .  .  .  Blue  Ridge  Woolen  and  Shirtcraft  at  Chambersburg 
.  .  .  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  and  Robinson  Clay  Products 
at  Clearfield  ...  the  Old  Overholt  Distillery  at  Connellsville, 
as  well  as  Anchor-Hocking  Glass.  And  you  can  match 
these  again  and  again  ...  at  Hazelton,  Indiana,  Jeannette,  Lansdale 
...  or  in  any  of  the  other  humming  Pennsylvania 
“Hometown”  markets. 


REMEMBER  —  there  are  82  of  these  cities  and  towns  of  less  than 
100,000  City  Zone  ...  a  mass  martlet  of  4,800,000 
people,  more  than  half  of  Pennsylvania’s  population. 

Yes,  a  mass  market  that  you  can  reach  best  with 
the  class  of  class  media  .  .  .  their  own 
“Hometown”  newspapers! 


Pennsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambndge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Landsdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E) 
•  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  • 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wasmesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  • 
Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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'Bee'  Papers 
Issue  First 
Analysis  Report 

Sacramento,  Calif. — The  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspapers  —  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  Modesto  Bee  and 
Fresno  Bee — have  issued  their 
first  Consumer  Analysis  of  Cali¬ 
fornia's  Central  Valley.  Popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Valley  is  reported 
to  have  increased  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  since  the 
1940  census,  the  population  of 
the  area  served  by  the  three 
Bees  standing  now  at  about  1.- 
500,000. 

To  give  manufacturers,  distri 
butors  and  advertising  agencies 
information  on  the  buying  ha¬ 
bits  and  brand  preferences  of 
housewives  in  these  three  trad¬ 
ing  centers,  the  McClatchy 
papers  began  their  analysis  last 
January,  obtaining  question¬ 
naires  from  three  out  of  every 
100  housewives  in  metropolitan 
Sacramento  and  metropolitan 
Fresno  and  from  an  average  of 
five  and  one  half  of  every  100 
in  Greater  Modesto. 

Questionnaires  and  survey 
methods  employed  are  virtually 
identical  with  those  used  by 
other  newspapers  making  annual 
consumer  analysis,  thus  facili¬ 
tating  comparisons  with  markets 
of  varying  sizes  in  eastern  and 
middlewestern  cities. 

The  McClatchy  anal.vsis  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  others,  however, 
in  three  respects: 

It  covers  more  items,  princi¬ 
pally  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  inasmuch  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Central  Valley  is  the 
nation's  biggest  producer  of 
these  foods. 

2.  All  home  appliances  were 
checked. 

3.  Distribution  of  goods  is 
shown  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
store,  including  chains  and  class 
A,  B.  C  and  D  independents, 
based  on  gross  volume  of  busi 
ness. 

The  report  covers  the  Valley 
market  in  three  separate  sec 
tions. 

It  embraces  248  pages  and 
has  a  distinctive  maroon  cover. 
It  was  compiled  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  research  department  and 
published  by  its  public  rela 
tions  department.  It  is  being 
distributed  through  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee.  national  advertising 
representatives. 

■ 

Business  Paper 
Charged  With  Fraud 

Detroit,  Mach.  —  John  H. 
Davis,  of  Whitmore  Lake,  su¬ 
burb  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is 
free  on  a  $3,000  bond  after 
pleading  innocent  to  a  charge 
of  receiving  $20,000  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Railroad  Freight 
Agent  of  which  he  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  by  quoting  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  it  had. 

Arraigned  in  Federal  Court 
before  Judge  Arthur  A.  Koscin- 
ski,  Davis  was  accused  of  writ¬ 
ing  Detroit  and  New  York 
manufacturers  that  his  magazine 
enjoyed  20,000  circulation.  Ac¬ 
tually  it  had  only  a  fraction  of 
that,  Thomas  P.  Thornton,  U.S. 
district  attorney  said. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Fisher  Elected  V.P. 
THEODORE  C.  FISHER  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York 
City.  He  also  serves  as  media 
director. 

Miss  Smith  to  Scheibner 
LYNNE  SMITH,  formerly  of 
New  York  City  is  now  an 
account  exec  with  Hugo  Scheib¬ 
ner,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  She  will 
also  be  on  the  agency's  plans 
board.  Hails  from  the  Sterling 
agency  and  Polly  Pigtails  mag. 

Kingman  Is  Treasurer 
GORDON  M.  KINGMAN  has 
been  appointed  treasurer  of 
Ellington  &  Co..  New  York  City. 
He  joined  the  agency  in  1944. 
coming  from  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Son,  and  he  was  formerly  with 
Stanley  K.  Oldden,  New  York 
City. 

Re:  Dunwoody,  Pickett, 
Reumpler 

ROBERT  R.  DUNWOODY.  Miss 
Francis  Reumpler  and  Llew¬ 
ellyn  E.  Pickett  . . .  these  people 
have  been  involved  in  changes 
made  at  McCann-Erickson.  Dun¬ 
woody,  media  director,  has  been 
named  account  exec  for  Ever- 
«harp  International.  American 
Chicle,  Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co., 
Smith,  Kline  &  French  and 
Nestle.  Miss  Reumpler.  his  as 
sistant.  is  the  new  foreign  media 
director.  And  Pickett  has  been 
appointed  merchandising  direc¬ 
tor,  Chicago  otlice. 

Miss  Lonpher  Made  C.C. 
MARY  ELIZABETH  LANPHER 
has  stepped  into  the  copy  chief 
position.  publicitv  -  promotion 
depts..  Scott  &  Williams.  Inc.. 
New  York  City  A  graduate  o^ 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  'he  was  once  with 
Hazard  Advertising  Co. 

Switches  in  Adland 
FRED  P.  DONATI  is  now  with 
Hanson,  Gerber  &  Shaw.  Inc., 
as  oroduction  manager. 

Henry  Lee.  Jr,,  has  been 
named  art  director  for  Joseph 
R.  Gerber  Advertising.  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.  He  succeeds  Dean 
Pollack,  promoted  to  copy  chief. 

Stanley  R  Graham  is  copy 
chief  with  Reingold  Co.,  Inc.. 
Boston.  Comes  from  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  and  Grey  Advertising, 
Inc. 

Robert  P.  Carey  has  joined 
Bozell  &  Jacobs.  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  exec  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  dept.  He's  former  Chicago 
newspaperman. 

Paul  J.  Keller  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
George  W.  McMurphey  Adver¬ 
tising.  Portland,  Ore.  He  was 
'ormerly  with  the  OWI  and 
Portland  fOre. )  Journal. 

Clarence  Olson  and  Robert 
D.  Galloway,  artists,  are  draw¬ 
ing  their  salaries  now  with  ’^e- 
hel  &  Waldie  &  Briggs.  Inc..  Chi¬ 
cago.  Olson  is  the  associate  art 
director  and  Calloway  layout 
and  art  production  assistant. 

Paul  F.  Biklen  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Fuller  fr  Smith  & 
Ross.  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Used 


Gilbertsen  Named 
AANR  President 

Chicago — George  E.  Gilbert- 
sen,  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  by  the  Chicago 
chapter.  ( The  Chicago  and  New 
York  chapters  alternate  each 
year  in  choosing  the  national 
head.)  J.  J.  Cooper,  John  Budd 
Co.,  was  named  treasurer. 

Elected  as  Chicago  chapter  of¬ 
ficers  were:  Paul  V.  Elsberry, 
Scheerer  &  Co.,  president;  Frank 
H.  Carpenter,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.,  vicepresident;  John  H. 
Rohde,  Reynolds-Fitzgerald.  sec¬ 
retary;  F.  F.  Parsons,  Ward-Grif- 
fith,  treasurer. 


to  be  ad  manager  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Rubber  Co. 

Fred  Chapman,  who  has 
served  on  the  ad  staffs  of  Mon¬ 
terey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
and  other  papers  there,  has  been 
appointed  account  exec  with  Ad 
Fried  Advertising,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Arthur  Brookers,  fyrmer 
copywriter,  Detrex  Corp.,  is  a 
new  account  exec  for  Advisors, 
Inc.,  Detroit. 

E.  Leroy  Pelletier,  veepee, 
Zimmer-Keller,  has  authored  a 
piece  for  Markets  of  America, 
vol.  II,  called  “Detroit  Story." 

William  R.  Mason  is  in  the 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc., 
family  ...  as  account  exec. 
He'll  head  up  the  Sloane  Blabon 
Corp.  account.  Had  been  with 
William  B.  Remington.  Inc. 

Anthony  LaSala.  with  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc..  New 
York  City,  for  the  past  15  years, 
is  now  an  account  exec.  He’ll 
be  in  charge  of  the  Lentheric. 
Inc.,  account. 

John  R.  Markey  has  been  ap 
pointed  account  exec  with  Stew 
art  Lovick  &  McPherson,  Ltd.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Charles  D.  Easton,  account 
exec;  Ed  Duckett,  head  of  art 
and  production  dept.;  and  Rich 
ARD  Geis.  Jr.,  account  man. 
These  men  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  New  ac 
counts  taken  on  there  include 
Steelcraft  Mfg.  Co.,  Miami  Val¬ 
ley  Brewing  Co.,  and  P.  H.  Davis 
Tailoring  Co. 

Allan  H.  Fry  has  joined  the 
international  division  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding.  New  York  City. 
Once  with  D’Arcy  Co.  as  con¬ 
sultant  on  Latin  America  and 
overseas  advertising. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
PAUL  H.  RAYMER  CO.  has 

moved  into  new  quarters  at 
1805  Stroh  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

Art  Timmerman,  production 
manager  of  Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Walter  Dill  Scott 
chapter.  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
professional  fraternity,  at  North¬ 
western  University.  He  was  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  fraternity  in 
Chicago  last  summer. 

Tom  Brogan,  Campbell- 
Mithun's  art  director,  won  the 
Chicago  Artists  Guild  golf 
championship  for  1947  by  scor¬ 
ing  a  75,  low-medal  round  of 
the  recent  five-tournament  sea- 
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son  on  the  guild  schedule  at 
Nordic  Hills  Country  Qjj 
Itasca,  Ill. 

New  Agency 
TEDFORD  L.  WOODARD  u 
R.  Daviid  Fris,  well-knor. 
Albany  admen,  announcej 
this  week  the  formation 
a  new  agency,  Woodait 
&  Fris,  in  the  Waldorf  Bldi 
24  James  St.  The  agency  wil 
handle  all  phases  of  advertisini 
including  public  relations.  Fr; 
was  once  a  display  ad  salesmt 
with  the  Albany  Times  Unioi 
later  he  became  ad  manager  a( 
this  paper,  after  serving  witk 
KOMA  in  Oklahoma  City,  Hi 
was  also  national  ad  managers 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News.  Anc 
Woodard  hails  from  Life  magi 
research  dept.,  R.  H.  Macy  anc 
Edward  Cave  agency. 


NAM  Promotes  Drew 
In  Public  Relations  Job 

J.  E.  Drew  has  been  a[i 
pointed  associate  director 
public  relations  of  National 
Association  of 
Manufacturers, 
it  was  announ¬ 
ced  this  week  by 
Holcombe 
P  a  r  k  e  s  ,  vice- 
president  in 
charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  He 
will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  all 
units  comprising 
the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division  Drew 
of  the  NAM. 

Drew  joined  the  association 
last  October  as  an  assistant  to 
Parkes,  coming  from  the  Am 
erican  Gas  Association,  where 
he  served  as  assistant  director  of 
promotion.  Prior  to  that  period, 
he  was  deputy  manager  of  the 
American  Bankers  A^ociation. 
He  began  his  business  career 
with  the  American  Trust  Co.. 
San  Francisco,  where  he  be 
came  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations  and  new  busi 
ness. 


Heads  Canadian  Group 

R.  A.  Giles,  Lachute  (Que.) 
Watchman,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Canadian  Weekly  News 
papers  Association  at  the  an 
nual  meeting  at  Victoria,  B  C. 
Sept.  26. 
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liven  if  you  never  ride  on  a  train  —  To  keep  on  doing  that,  railroads  need  peacetime  traffic— railroads  are  expected 

never  ship  a  package  by  railroad  freight  new  engines,  new  cars,  new  rail,  new  to  earn  less.  Such  a  return  is  only  about 

—  the  whole  pattern  of  your  daily  life  equipment  and  facilities  of  all  sorts.  half  what  the  railroads  need  to  keep  on 

is  interwoven  with  the  railroads.  Most  These  improvements  depend  in  turn  on  providing  you  with  the  kind  of  equip- 

of  the  foixl  you  eat  is  carried  to  market  adequate  railroad  earnings.  ment  and  service  you  want, 

by  rail.  And  railroads  —  as  the  nation’s  “And  what,”  you  ask,  “is  an  adequate  Because  this  need  for  adequate  rail- 

major  carriers  of  raw  materials  and  fin-  return?”  road  earnings  directly  concerns  you,  and 

ished  products  —  have  a  part  in  the  pro-  Most  people  think  6%  would  be  no  every  other  American,  the  railroads 

duction  of  practically  everythingyou  use.  more  than  fair.  want  you  to  know  the  facts. 

So  it’s  important  that  the  railroads  Yet  during  the  past  25  years  —  and  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 

continue  to  improve  the  service  upon  that  includes  the  war  years  — the  rail-  booklet  “You  and  Your  Railroads.” 

which  you  depend  —  service  at  the  low-  roads  averaged  a  return  on  their  net  in-  Association  of  American  Railroads, 

est  cost  for  comparable  transportation  vestment  of  only  3%%.  Room  918,  Transportation  Building, 

in  the  world.  And  in  1947,  with  a  record-breaking  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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CE  Is  Inspiiation  *  ®  ilouywoocH 
At  Beauty  Pageant  Reporters  Are 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Bernie  j  "i  _  ] 

Campbell,  city  editor  of  Minne-  1 .1  k  A  Ir  eOPlO 
apolis  Times,  was  back  at  his  “T  1 

desk  this  week  after  receiving  Dallas,  Tex. — What  is  an  i 
credit  as  the  “inspiration”  Holly woodish  reporter]! 
which  brought  his  22-year-old  anyhow?  .  .  „  ^ 

daughter  Elaine  to  the  runner-  Ken  Hand  of  the  Dallas  Ha 
up  position  in  the  “Miss  Amer-  staff — weighing  the  question  ’ 
ica”  contest  at  Atlantic  City,  view  of  Actor  Jimmy  Stewai 
N.  J.  research  in  Chicago  tor  a  n« 

Miss  Campbell,  who  captured  paper  role — looked  around  hi 
second  place  largely  on  her  To  Hand,  featurizing  about 
singing  performance  in  the  tal-  Felix  McKnight,  assistant  mi 
ent  contest,  was  in  danger  of  aging  editor  looked  like  a  g 
losing  her  voice  on  the  final  day  pro.  George  White,  sports  editi 
of  the  talent  competition.  She  “like  a  broker  s  clerk  in  a  bi 
telephoned  her  father  and  urged  market.” 
him  to  fly  to  Atlantic  City  “to  John  Rosenfield,  amusemci 
give  me  courage.”  editor,  like  a  concert  violini 


In  Chicago,  Stewart  said  1 
was  getting  some  very  valual 
advice  on  his  role  from  nev 
papermen.  “They  say,”  he  sai 
“for  heaven’s  sake,  doat  hai 
your  hat  on  the  back  of  ym 
head.  Don’t  pick  up  the  td 
phone  and  make  the  receiver  c 
a  somersault  in  the  air.  Ai 
don’t  wear  a  trench  coat.” 

Reporters  are  people,  u 
were. 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Tiaa 
adds  editorially:  And  plee 
don’t  go  around,  on  the  screi 
with  a  bottle  of  whiskey  itid 
ing  out  of  your  hip  pocket 


Excms  Insuranet 
Covering 


We  pioneered  this  field 
and  now  serve  News* 
papers  and  Broadcasian 
nationwide.  Write  us  foe 
full  details  and  quoiatioM 
H>r  have  your  Broker  do 


Employors  Reinsnr 
Corporation 
lasaroaee  ExebeaM 
Koases  City.  Mlssi 


Mixes  Your  Chemicals 

QUICKLY...  THOROUGHLY... 
INEXPENSIVELY 


•  Model  }  mixes  volumes  of  1  to  15 
gallons.  Motor  horsepower,  '/3o-  Shaft 
length,  12  inches;  propeller,  2  inches. 
Accessory  18-inch  shaft  available. 


•  Model  2  mixes  volumes  of  10  to  100 
gallons.  Motor  horsepower.  Vs.  Shaft 
length,  28  inches;  propeller,  2  %  inches. 

EAS1MAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y.  , 


Kodak  Electric  Mixer  is  an  able  darkroom 
assistant  to  the  news  photographer.  See  your 
dealer. 


KODAK  ELECTRIC  MIXER  makes 
chemicals  go  into  solution  the  easiest 
possible  way,  and  saves  time  in  doing 
it,  too. 

The  powerful  115-volt  A.C.  motor 
does  all  the  work ...  quietly ...  quickly 
.  thoroughly ...  and  inexpensively.  A 
strong  clamp  fitted  to  the  motor  housing 
provides  for  firm  attachment  to  crock, 
tank,  or  independent  support. 


PROMOTION 


They  Read— But  What? 
And  Who  Are  ‘They  ? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

ALWAYS  one  of  the  great  mys¬ 
teries  to  us  has  been  the  seem¬ 
ing  reluctance  of  newspapers  to 
dig  deeper  into  the  matter  of 
readership.  True,  nothing  in 
newspapers  goes  unread.  But  in 
an  age  when  media  buyers  are 
at  least  trying  to  be  scientific, 
that  generalization  hardly  satis¬ 
fies. 

More  and  more,  media  people 
are  prodding  newspapers  to  find 
out  how  well  various  pages  or 
features  or  departments  or  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  read.  How 
much  do  they  attract  men?  Wo¬ 
men?  Youngsters?  Space  sales¬ 
men  and  promotion  people  make 
glib  statements  about  reader- 
ship.  The  buyer  often  wants  to 
know,  what  evidence  is  there? 

Too  often  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all.  Or  there  is  a  hurried  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  evidence,  an  at¬ 
tempt  that  too  often  has  a  de¬ 
fensive  feeling  about  it.  Or 
there  is  a  last-minute  turning  to 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  and  the  feeling, 
on  the  buyer's  part,  that  that's 
okeh,  but  it's  not  about  your 
newspaper,  is  it? 

Not  Enough  Study 

Only  last  week  came  a  query 
from  the  promotion  manager  of 
a  large  metropolitan  newspaper 
about  how  many  and  which 
newspapers  over  the  country 
were  conducting  readership 
studies.  From  what  information 
we  have,  that  was  a  fairly  sim¬ 
ple  one  to  answer.  So  far  as  we 
know,  practically  none;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  enough. 

All  of  which  makes  the  more 
commendable  a  readership 
study  just  published  by  the 
Rock  Springs  ( Wyo. )  Daily 
Rocket,  a  newspaper  of  some¬ 
thing  oyer  5.000  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  titled  “A  Readership 
Study  of  a  Wyoming  Hometown 
Newspaper,”  and  it  follows  the 
Continuing  Study  pattern,  re¬ 
producing  each  page  of  the  pa¬ 
per  and  tagging  each  item  with 
a  men’s  and  women's  reading 
figure. 

The  study  was  conducted  for 
the  Daily  Rocket  by  W,  R. 
Briggs,  director  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department.  University  of 
Wyoming,  who  used  his  students 
as  interviewers.  Mr.  Briggs  (un¬ 
fortunately  referred  to  as  Mr. 
Biggs  in  the  booklet’s  foreword) 
has  conducted  similar  reader- 
ship  studies  in  the  past,  and  his 
sample  for  this  one  included  6% 
of  the  paper’s  circulation. 

The  Daily  Rocket  makes  the 
point  in  its  comment  on  the 
study  that  “readership  is  the 
true  measure  of  advertising 
cost,”  attempting  thus  to  kill 
the  fallacy  that  small  dailies  are 
expensive.  It  finds  also  that 
there  is  “a  greater  intensity  of 
readership  in  the  Daily  Rocket 
than  is  found  in  larger  newspa¬ 
pers,  particularly  in  metropol¬ 
itan  areas.” 


We  believe  this  latter  state¬ 
ment  to  be  a  fallacy,  too.  But  its 
truth  or  falsity  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  only  when  enough  larger 
papers  make  similar  readership 
studies. 

At  any  rate,  this  study  shows 
that  everything  in  the  Daily 
Rocket  is  pretty  well  read  both 
by  women  and  by  men.  The 
study  should  help  the  paper 
materially  not  only  with  its 
local  advertisers,  but  with  na 
tional  advertisers  as  well. 


Typographical  Standards 

IT  IS  25  years  since  Ben  Dalgin, 

director  of  the  art  and  repro¬ 
duction  department  of  the  New 
York  Times,  formulated  that  pa¬ 
per’s  typographical  standards. 
Although  some  effort  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  cleaning  up  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  columns  had 
taken  place  before  then,  both 
among  progressive  newspapers 
and  forward-thinking  advertis¬ 
ing  designers,  Dalgins  effort 
helped  simplify  standards  so 
that  they  could  easily  be  adopted 
as  uniform  practice  by  both 
newspapers  and  advertisers. 

How  well  this  activity  has 
paid  off  in  producing  more  at¬ 
tractive  newspaper  advertising, 
and  hence  more  attractive  and 
more  readable  newspapers,  is 
evident  in  the  Fall  Fashion  sec¬ 
tion  just  published  by  the  Pasa 
dena  ( Cal. )  Star-News.  It  is  a 
36  page  standard-size  section, 
color  on  the  front  page  only, 
that  rivals  any  section  of  its 
kind  we  have  ever  seen  for 
clean,  attractive  advertising. 

But  excellence  in  typograph¬ 
ical  treatment  is  never  anything 
that  can  be  left  to  chance.  A 
constant  effort,  both  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  enforcement,  must  be 
made.  Before  the  Star  News  was 
able  to  achieve  this  beautiful 
section.  Advertising  Manager 
Mitchell  J.  Anthony  had  to  lay 
down  the  rules  to  prospective 
advertisers.  It  paid. 

Only  last  year,  however,  when 
Bob  'York  was  still  running  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  he  got  all  steamed 
up  about  typographical  stand¬ 
ards.  He  had  tackled  some  of 
the  grocery  products  advertisers 
with  the  idea  that  they  were 
shouting  too  loud  in  big  black 
type  in  their  newspaper  space 
and  thereby  repelling  rather 
than  attracting  readers. 

Despite  this,  despite  all  that 
has  been  done  to  educate  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  proper  use  of 
newspaper  space,  the  big  black 


EDCE  Inrreue  rmdcr- 
ship  of  yoor  Id 
with  LIFE  -  like  EYE 
CATCHER  photot.  Ueed 
bjr  blRRrit  adTerttien. 
Nothing  like  them  any¬ 
where.  100  new  aublecta 
monthly.  Write  for  new 
FREE  proofa  No.  100. 
No  obllgatlona.  ETE 
CATTHERS,  10  E.  S8 
8t..  N.  Y.  C.  16. 


type  approach  still  persists. 
Here  is  something  an  alert  pro¬ 
motion  department  can  get  its 
teeth  into.  The  goal  is  larger 
effectiveness  for  the  advertiser, 
which  means  for  the  paper, 
which  means  for  all  papers. 

Terrific  Tangible 
BREEZY  is  the  word  for  a  fold¬ 
er  the  Boston  Record-Amer- 
ican  sends  out  making  the  point 
that  its  top  circulation  in  Boston 
makes  it  a  must  for  advertisers 
in  Boston.  “Terrific  Tangible,” 
the  folder  is  captioned,  “and 
the  tested  tool  to  tap  it.”  The 
tangible,  of  course,  is  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  tool,  naturally, 
the  paper.  The  folder  “points  a 
point  for  advertisers  to  remem¬ 
ber;  business  follows  population 
— not  income.”  The  writing  is 
sharp,  the  design  straightfor¬ 
ward,  the  whole  effect  quick  and 
to  the  pointed  point. 

In  the  Book 

IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  already 

noted  them,  take  a  look  at 
the  current  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  trade  paper  ads.  They  make 
good  use  of  old-fashioned  wood 
engravings  to  call  attention  to 
a  modern  chart  of  advertising 
linage.  The  point  they  get  over 
is  that  you  need  today’s  figures 
to  find  today’s  sales — and  today’s 
figures  show  the  Inquirer  at  the 
top  in  total  advertising  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

And  Parade  uses  a  swell  line 
in  its  double-spread  in  trade  pa¬ 
pers,  the  ad  headlined  “What 
every  advertising  man  can  learn 
from  The  Hucksters,” — “'Y  o  u 
ought  to  be  in  pictures.”  For  a 
picture  supplement,  it’s  a  nat¬ 
ural. 

■ 

Hollywood  Daily 
Woos  Teen-agers 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. — The 
Valley  Times  has  introduced  a 
new  section  in  its  Friday  issues 
devoted  to  the  activities  and  in¬ 
terests  of  teen-agers,  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  young  career  people. 

“Valley  Moderns,”  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  called. 

Advertising  is  solicited  by 
college  men,  the  space  carrying 
a  25%  premium,  with  local  teen¬ 
agers  used  in  advertising  illus¬ 
trations, 

“Valley  Moderns”  is  edited  by 
Miss  Pat  Laughrey,  formerly 
Valley  Times  fashion  editor. 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Guessscores  Contest 
THE  Yuma  Ariz. )  Sun  has  a  net 
kind  of  football  contest- 
Guessscores  —  which  deals  wii 
the  hometown  team. 

To  qualify  for  a  prize  (Jit 
$7.50  and  $5)  an  entrant  mui: 
choose  the  winners  of  six  gama 
listed  on  a  coupon.  Those  guv 
ing  the  winners  are  then  judget 
on  the  closeness  to  the  actui 
scores.  The  contest  was  devei 
oped  by  Jones  Osborn,  pub 
ILsher,  who  has  taken  over  per 
sonal  charge  of  the  sports  di 
partment. 

Pick  the  Winners 
THE  Monroe  fWis.)  Times  is » 
operating  with  local  merchant! 
in  a  “Pick  the  Winners  Football 
Contest.”  On  Monday  each 
week  the  Times  carries  a  full 
page  of  ads,  each  merchant  list 
ing  one  of  the  scheduled  game 
of  schools  and  colleges  through 
out  the  country.  Entrants  tg 
to  pick  the  most  winners  in  this 
list.  Awards  are  from  $5  to  J1 

Picnics  Resumed 
DISCONTINUED  during  the 
war,  the  annual  picnics  of 
South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune  for 
employes  and  their  families  have 
been  resumed  at  the  38acre 
transmitter  site. 

Pro  and  Con 

APART  from  its  letters  column,  | 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Bulletin 
has  started  a  “Pro  &  Con”  de¬ 
partment  in  which  readers  can 
talk  back  to  columnists.  Each 
letter  is  limited  to  100  words. 

Being  Specific 
ADVERTISING  for  carrier  boys, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle  used  “Business  Oppor¬ 
tunities”  copy  to  describe  routes 
available,  giving  such  data  as 
number  of  customers,  streets  and 
sections. 

■ 

Auditorium  Project 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Com¬ 
munity  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  last  February  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Charlotte  Oh 
server,  has  adopted  as  its  No.  1 
project  the  construction  of  a  Jl- 
500,000  civic  auditorium. 


The  most  attractive  newspapers 
in  America  were  designed  by 
GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Consulting  Typographer 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORE  24,  N.  Y. 

An  attractive  newspaper  reflects  quolit/ 
circulation.  An  attractive  newspaper  does 
not  cost  any  more  to  print.  Send  me  some 
copies  of  your  newspaper  for  more  details. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ^ 
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Housing  Expose 
Wins  Citation 
For  2  Editors 

Sacramento,  Calif.— Outstand- 
in«  community  service  by  the 
Sacramento  Union  has  won  ci¬ 
tations  of  merit  for  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  paper’s  editorial 

awards,  made  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  went  to  J.  L- 
■Roy"  Rosenberg,  editor-in-chief, 
and  H.  Durant  Osborne,  city 


Roaenberg 


Osborne 


editor.  Formal  presentation 
ceremonies  were  conducted  by 
the  WW  in  a  broadcast  from 
KXOA. 

Brought  Correction 

An  editorial  campaign  which 
disclosed  the  use  of  shoddy  ma¬ 
terial  and  inferior  products  in 
the  building  of  homes  for  vet¬ 
erans  in  Northern  California  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  citations.  The  cam¬ 
paign  caused  several  instances 
in  which  contractors  agreed  to 
make  restitution  to  veterans 
in  whose  homes  flaws  had 
developed,  the  Union  re¬ 
ported. 

Rosenberg  and  Osborne  also 
were  cited  for  their  efforts 
which  resulted  in  raising  a  $25,- 
OOO  fund  for  a  home  for  Bob 
Moore,  Sacramento  Marine  who 
lost  his  eyes  and  his  arms  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  home  is  now 
under  construction  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  Christ- 


Newspaper  Charity 
Gets  to  Work  Fast 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — A  week  after 
the  Bethlehem  Globe  -  Times- 
WGPA  Charities,  Inc.,  was  char¬ 
tered  by  the  courts,  this  Penn¬ 
sylvania  afternoon  daily  and  its 
radio  affiliate  sponsored  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  between  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Bulldogs  and  the  Newark- 
Bloomfield  Cardinals,  American 
Pro-League  teams  as  its  first 
community  venture.  A  $4,000 
profit  was  turned  over  to  the 
Bethlehem  War  Memorial  Fund, 
setting  in  motion  a  long  delayed 
program  to  honor  World  War  II 
pi  s  in  this  industrial  commun¬ 
ity. 

Holland  L.  Adams,  publisher, 

IS  president  of  the  charity  or¬ 
ganization;  Dale  H.  Gramley,  ed¬ 
itor,  and  Arthur  McCracken, 
manager  of  the  radio  station, 
are  vicepresidents;  B.  Ellis  Serv¬ 
ice,  aaistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager  IS  treasurer;  and  Laurence 
U  Atwood  of  the  Globe-Times, 

IS  secretary. 
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Dime-a-Copy  Daily 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. — Here's 
the  first  dime-a-copy  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United 
States  ...  the  Palm  Springs 
Limelight  News,  publishing 
Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
effective  Oct.  1. 

Publisher  El  wood  Carey 
announced  the  price  ot  10 
cents  a  copy,  $1.50  per  month 
by  carrier  boy.  The  Limelight 
News  is  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Coachella  Valley. 

(American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  no 
record  of  any  other  dafiy  of 
general  circulation  selling  at 
10  cents  a  copy.) 

N.  Y.  Sun  Plans 
7-Month  Photo  Forum 

The  New  York  Sun's  second 
series  of  Photography  Forum 
has  been  expanded  this  season 
to  include  not  only  the  staffs  of 
New  York’s  camera  stores,  but 
also  the  general  public  and  high 
school  students.  The  three-phase 
program  will  be  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  pho¬ 
tography  editor,  Norris  Hark- 
ness,  in  a  series  of  meetings 
Oct.  28,  1947  through  May  25, 
1948.  Free  admission  tickets 
will  be  issued. 

Nationally-known  camera  ex¬ 
perts  and  celebrities  have  been 
asked  to  speak  at  all  forums. 

The  Sun  announces  that,  upon 
request,  it  will  make  available 
to  any  publication  a  complete 
blueprint  of  the  photography 
forum  plan  and  full  details  of 
arrangements  and  promotion. 

■ 

Advertising  Agencies 
Advertise  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  through  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  here,  has  begun 
a  monthly  series  of  ads  in  trade 
publications  to  acquaint  adver¬ 
tisers  with  the  work  of  agencies 
in  preparing  ads  and  gathering 
data  for  marketing  campaigns. 

The  series  features  what  the 
agency  does  to  gather  facts, 
make  plans,  measure  markets, 
put  ideas  to  work,  build  ‘‘box 
office,”  and  direct  selling  opera¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Texas  Ne-wswomen 
Plan  Convention 

Beaumont,  Tex.  —  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  Dines  Prosser  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post,  and  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women,  will  speak  at  the 
two-day  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Woman’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  13-14. 

On  the  executive  board  of 
the  TWPA  are  Kara  Hunsucker, 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times; 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston 
Post;  Margaret  Megarity,  Waco 
Tribune-Herald;  Alma  Lee  Hol¬ 
man,  Taylor  Daily  News.  Mrs. 
Dever  Woods  of  Corpus  Christi, 
is  president  of ’the  group. 


The  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Finest  Train  Seruice  in 

EUROPE.. 


Dunkirk,  the  great  Northern  French 
port,  forever  famous  through  its  heroic 
stand  during  World  War  II,  was  finally 
reopened  to  traffic  a  few  days  ago  All 
of  the  20  wrecked  ships  have  been  re 
moved  and  a  new  dock  gate  is  now  in 
5  On  December  1st,  the  Paris-London  night  train  (ferry)  will 
be  re-established  via  Dunkirk  and  Dover  Passengers  can 
retire  at  Paris  (Nord)  Station  and  arrive  at  London  (Victoria) 
Station  early  next  morning,  and  vice  versa  5  New  winter 
time  tables  have  just  come  from  the  press  scheduling  trains 
throughout  France  and  all  Central  and  Western  European 
connections.  ?  Beginning  October  1st,  the  Paris-Rome  service 
(via  French  Riviera  and  Vintimille)  will  have  two  trains  each 
way  daily,  instead  of  the  present  schedule  of  one.  5  The 
Arlberg  Express  has  two  daily  scheduled  trains  between  and 
from  Paris  and  Bucha¬ 
rest;  the  Orient-Express 
from  Paris  to  Warsaw 
(also  Budapest  and 
Istanbul)  is  operating 
each  way  daily.  5  The 
regular  summer  train 

schedule  to  the  Riviera  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
winter  months  with  faster  and  better  service,  due  to  the 
recent  arrival  of  new  locomotives  3  Fast  electric  trains,  auto¬ 
rail  and  busses  interweave  the  suburban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  metropolitan  districts.  3  The  electrification  of  the  Paris 
Lyons  route  of  350  miles  to  the  Alps  is  progressing  on  sched 
ule  and  will  be  opened  in  early  1950.  Over 
600,000  tons  of  coal  will  be  saved 
annually  on  this 
route  by  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  present 
800  steam  locomo¬ 
tives  by  250  electric 
engines  and  54  auto¬ 
motive  suburban  ones.  3  There  is  plenty  of  action  during  the 
present  fall  months  along  the  ski  runs  of  Chamonix  and  the 
surrounding  Alps,  preparing  for  the  winter  Olympics.  3  Direct 
unloading  of  cargo  from  ship  to  French  National  Railroads' 
freight  and  refrigerated  cars  on  quay  to  all  France,  and  West¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europe  will  add  materially  to  international 
commerce.  5  With  all  its  main  ports  open  for  communication, 
France  with  its -27,000  miles  of  rail  trackage  is  the  railway 
thoroughfare  to  Switzerland  and  Central  Europe  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 


An  occasional  press  release  of 
important  cables  is  issued  to 
editors,  but  our  monthly  bulletin: 
"French  Railroad  Travel  News" 
should  be  on  every  editor's  desk 
. .  .your  name  and  address  please. 
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SYNDICATES 

NYU  Offers  Credit 
For  Comics  Study 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


GREEK,  the  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Victorian  Lit  can 
move  over.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  has  a  new  course  titled 
impressively  “The  Cartoon  Nar¬ 
rative  as  a  Medium  of  Communi¬ 
cation,’  but  described  briefly 
as  “Workship  on  the  Comics.” 

ProL  Harvey  Zorbaugh,  who 
conducts  the  course  and  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cational  sociology,  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  the  workshop  is  experi¬ 
mental.  He  has  urged  the  two 
or  three  dozen  students,  largely 
teachers,  taking  the  course  to 
bombard  his  guest  experts  with 
questioas. 

The  course  discusses  reader- 
ship  of  comics  —  newspaper, 
comic  book  and  advertising,  his¬ 
tory  and  business  structure  of 
the  comics  business,  production 
( through  a  visit  to  Kmc  Fea¬ 
tures),  the  psychological  fac¬ 
tors,  impact  on  children,  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  eomlcSi  a 

story  through  uzmics,  and  the 
use  of  comiet  as  a  medium  of 
enterlai  n  me jjt.  advertixiiic  and 
education. 

The  stress,  of  course,  is  on 
educational  factors.  Prof.  Zor¬ 
baugh  has  indicated  his  interest 
in  the  subject  previously  by 
serving  on  the  editorial  advisory 
boards  of  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  comic  books,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  advertising,  and  by 
devoting  one  Issue  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Educational  Sociology  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  subject.  Perhaps 
his  course  for  teachers  will  help 
bring  comic  books  in  school  out 
from  behind  the  geographies, 
perhaps  harness  the  reader  in¬ 
terest  the  comics  medium  has 
created.  Such  trends  are  bound 
to  be  reflected  in  newspaper 
comics. 

Whether  educationally  valu¬ 
able  or  not,  as  Zorbaugh  pointed 
out  at  bis  first  class  session, 
any  medium  attracting  the  enor¬ 
mous  readership  comics  have 
and  used  increasingly  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  propaganda  force 
needs  serious  university  study 
and  research. 

Each  session  will  bring  to  the 
students  two  or  more  experts 
or  students  of  the  subject  from 
such  organizations  as  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Group.  National  Comics 
Group,  KFS.  Child  Study  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Columbia  University 
and  Advertising  and  Research 
Foundation.  Milt  Caniff  and  A1 
Capp  of  “Steve  Canyon”  anri 
“Li’l  Abner’’  respectively  are 
scheduled  to  discuss  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  creation  and  appeal. 

For  credit  the  students  must 
read  comics  widely  noting  edu¬ 
cational  content,  psychological 
content,  social  concepts,  langu¬ 
age  and  art. 

Several  of  the  students  will 
like  that  first  assignment.  Many 
of  them  admitted  to  a  liking  for 
comics  along  with  a  live  inter¬ 
est  in  how  the  medium  could  be 


harnessed  to  educational  chores. 
But  one  student  confessed 
frankly  as  his  reason  for  taking 
the  course: 

“When  we  buy  the  Sunday 
papers  I  always  go  to  the  com¬ 
ics  first,  and  my  wife  claims 
I’m  a  low  grade  moron — I  want 
to  know  whether  she’s  right  or 
I’m  right" 


Cartoon  Chat 

GLADYS  PAJIKER,  who  dis¬ 
tinctively  recordeid  the  jazz 
spirit  in  “Flapper  Fanny”,  cast 
a  glance  back  last  Saturday  and 
discovered  she  had  been  doing 
Fanny  and  later  the  Associated 
Newspapers’  “Mopsy”  for  two 
decades.  So  she  turned  the  clock 
back  and  gave  a  party  for 
friends  who  came  dressed  in 
the  short  -  skirted,  loud  -  suited 
fashions  of  1927 — as  well  as  they 
rememtered  thein  .  . .  Cartoonist 
Ham  Fisher,  McNaucht,  has 
been  doing  well  publicity- wise: 
A  spread  in  Look  magazine,  net¬ 
work  appearance  Thursday  and 
an  invitation  to  talk  to  New 
York  City’s  “School  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity”  pupils  and  give  them 
copies  of  “Joe  Palooka”  .  .  . 
The  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  and  Press  Fea¬ 
tures’  “Louie”  have  combined 
on  a  trick  matchbox  promotion 
to  reduce  fire  accidents  .  .  . 

United  is  using  a  tie-up 
with  the  new  motion  picture 
“Life  With  Father”  for  promo¬ 
tion  contests  featuring  tlieir 
Erwin  L.  Hess  “Good  (Md  Dlayir 
cartoon.  The  local  newspaper  in¬ 
vites  readers  to  write  letters 
on  the  subject  “What  Life  With 
Father  Was  Like  In  the  Good 
Old  Days”  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Lasswell  Jr.,  of  the  KFS 
“Barney  Google”  and  “Snuffy 
Smith”,  became  parents  recently 
of  Frederick  Daniel  Til. 

Notes  and  Personods 

BUSY  businessmen  who  want 

facts  at  a  glance  may  have 
them  once  a  week,  without  de¬ 
tail,  from  Select  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  “Statistical  Quickie,”  a 
graph  for  the  financial  pages. 
The  two-column  matted  feature 
shows  in  black,  white  and  other 
symbols  the  ups  and  downs  of, 
.say  production  workers  employ¬ 
ment  month  by  month  for  vari¬ 
ous  big  industries.  The  statis¬ 
tician  is  Rob  Corsel  who  has 
furnished  figures  for  large  cor¬ 
porations. 

Teen  age  Columnist  Sheila 
John  Daly,  who  conducts  the 
Chicago  ’Tribune  -  New  Ycuk 
News  Syndicate’s  “On  the  Solid 
Side.”  will  be  one  of  three-ocxm 
bteky  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers  to  fly  to  Paris  on  the 
first  major  postwar  fashion  trip. 

. . .  ’The  fourth  son  of  McNaught 
Columnist  Leonard  Lyons  and 
Mrs.  Lyons  was  born  Sept  29 
at  Polyclinic  Hospital.  New  York 


Editor  Writes 
His  Own  Ticket 

Harlincer,  Tex.  —  Edwin  W. 
Pryor,  editor  of  Harlingen  Star, 
who  supervised  a  series  of  traffic 
stories  in  his  paper,  received 
a  traflSc  ticket  recently. 

But  it  wasn’t  an  ordinary 
ticket.  It  was  a  special  “blue” 
ticket — handed  out  by  Police¬ 
man  Roy  Haislip  for  Pryor’s 
safe  driving.  The  policeman 
followed  Pryor  for  several 
blocks,  noticed  he  made  all 
proper  arm  signals,  and  wrote 
out  the  ticket. 

“That’s  what  I  get  for  read¬ 
ing  my  own  stuff,”  Pryor  said. 


City.  .  .  -  CT-NYN’s  dog  expert 
is  editor  of  the  newly-released 
book  under  his  name,  "Bob 
Becker’s  Dog  Digest.”  .  .  .  SFS 
will  not  be  leering  “Our  Chang¬ 
ing  Language,”  by  James  Mun 

ford _ New  CT-NYN  Sunday 

serials  are  Frederick  Bechdolt’s 
“Raiders  of  the  Hills"  and  Pa¬ 
tricia  "Wentworth’s  “The  Case  of 
Wniiam  Smith’*:  daily,  Christo¬ 
pher  Hale’s  “Self-made  "Widow” 
and  Boy  "Vickers’  '“Six  Came 
to  Dinner.**  .  .  .  NEA  Service 
got  two  breaks  this  week  that 
weren’t  Just  hide:  President 
Truman  inadvertently  timed  lus 
food  speech  irieely  lo  Inspire  ed¬ 
itors  to  ask  for  hmnediate  np 
lease  of  Food  Bditor  Goynor 
Maddok's  oblnmji  in  its  new 
“Eat  Well  for  Lesir  format. 
And  Jim  Thrasher’s  inside  «tory 
of  the  Domlnlcim  Revolution 
was  in  type  Just  as  the  revolu¬ 
tion  made  front  page. 

m 

Editors  Aid  University 

MAnsoN,  Wii,  —  Approxi¬ 
mately  40  Wlseonsia  dally  news- 
papa*  ediiiors  and  publishers 
and  University  of  Wisconsin  of¬ 
ficials  attended  a  joint  meeting 
here  to  discies  university  prob¬ 
lems  and  pnUcies.  The  confer¬ 
ence  covered  a  two-d^  period. 
Sept.  26-27,  and  was  sponsored 
by  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League  and  the  Univer- 
sl^. 


Dailies  Share 
In  Goodyear 
Blimp  Stunt 

In  a  dual  promotion  for  loa 
newspapers  and  Goodyear  Bgt 
ber  Co.,  Goodyear  blimps  In  in 
areas  are  flashing  news  buUetb 
from  local  newspapers  acros! 
the  sky. 

The  largest  blimp,  jmt  # 
turned  from  two  months  in  flu 
Chicago  area,  is  operating  in  flif 
six-state  area  around 
N.  J.,  and  currently  flashiuj 
news  for  New  York  newspapS 
on  a  Trans-Lux  system.  To  dati 
the  Doily  Mirror  and  the  Wflrg 
Telegram  have  cooperated  «ift 
Goodyear  in  the  promotin. 

Other  dirigibles  are  openflM 
from  centers  at  Wa.4iti^ 

D.  C.,  Los  Angeles,  Calff, 
Akron,  O.  The  fifth  is  tmei 
ing  state  and  county  fairs. 

Customarily  the  bfimps 
ceive  late  wire  bulletins  kte 
the  cooperating  newspaper  ta 
fore  takeoff  at  about  4  ga. 
They  remain  in  the  air  four  to 
six  hours,  turning  on  the  news 
sign  as  it  becomes  dark  and 
displaying  it  two  or  three  ham 
The  letters  spelling  out  aeu 
are  product  autoraatkaSy  aa 
the  sign  by  means  of  a  mechBe 
ically-periorated  tape.  The  larg¬ 
est  blimp,  the  Puritan,  carries 
mure  them  5,000  eleeti’ic  biihs. 
making  letters  IB  tert  tall  tmd 
along  its  190-foot  length.  AOm  I 
the  news  tnnraunceaMRta  is  a  I 
credit  to  the  new^aper  and  to  f 
Goodyear.  r 

The  promotton  got  under  any  ‘ 
last  year,  during  whidh  the  Chi-  | 
cago  Tribune  and  its  radio  sis-  ! 
tion  WCFN  supplied  the  sevn  ; 
by  radio.  This  year  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  expanded,  end  i 
next  year  is  planned  on  evai  a 
larger  scale. 

■^iie  in  Chicago  this  Angort 
the  Goodyear  blimp  took  time 
out  from  newscaetHrig  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  the  first  time  the  w 
of  lighter  ffian  air  craft  in  item- 
paper  delivery,  dumping  htm- 
dles  of  Chicago  Daily  Newt  MO  i 
miles  away  in  Dixon,  Ill.  ^ 


THIS  WASHINGTON  COI- 
RESPONDENT  IS  NO  "LITTLE 
MISS  MUFFET"! 

Eren  seasoned  Capital  correspoofl- 
ents  .  .  .  veteran  staffs  ...  of  news¬ 
papers  that  can  afford  Uiein  ...  are 
a  bit  frightened  off  from  Importect 
local  news  by  world  “flashes”  and 
big  league  "breaks."  But  to  ntmex- 
ous  communities,  live,  exdnstve 
news  which  conoems  their 
state,  county  or  city  transcends  the 
European  plctuze. 

Woshiitgfon  News  Whiffs 

as  written  by  alert  Esther  Tan  Wagoner  Tufty  from 
WaelringtQii,  caver  miases  two-continent  coverage,  but 
she  has  a  nose  Sot  news  that  is  Intimately  related  to  eat* 
paper  sutascrlblng  to  the  feature  .  .  .  "leads”  written  for  THAT 
NEWSPAPER’S  LOCAL  READERS.  In  t.hu  it  is  unique. 
Exclusive  terittorlal  rights.  Of  vary  Apeclal  importance  for 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  Mondays.  Sandies  on  request. 

HWgoflwl  From  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO.  INC. 

30  Journal  Square  Jersey  City,  N.  J-  , 
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Slanters  ‘Gangsters’, 
Says  Grove  Patterson 


newspapermen  of  the  United  accurate  and  ol 
States  face  a  "more  profound  tion.  Copy  res 
responsibility”  today  than  at  any  trained  into  cor 
other  time  since  the  founding  meaning  into  a 
of  the  Republic,  Grove  Patter-  than  into  an  ir 
son,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Toledo  catching  distort 
(0.1  Blade,  told  27  managing  be  trained  into 
editors  and  news  editors  of  the  ing  the  levels  o 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co-  and  pushing  oi 
himbia  University,  Oct  2.  Mr.  zons  of  their  ir 
Patterson  is  chairman  of  the  Ad-  “It  is  because 
visory  Board  of  the  Institute.  conviction  that 
"Publishers  who  instruct  or  newspapermen 
allow  reporters  to  slant  the  tence  and  new 
news,  in  conformity  with  per-  be  infused  witi 
sonal  views  and  personal  policy,  new  spirit,  tha 
are  journalistic  gangsters,”  he  Chairmanship 
declared.  the  American  I 

Noting  that  “man  is  living  in  “When  we  re 
a  bewildering  world,  a  world  of  expressions  of 
of  chaotically  disarranged  eco-  men  who  were 
nemics,  of  do^t  and  sometimes  tend  the  semii 
fantastic  political  expediencies,  year,  we  can  b 
ol  dizzily  rocking  social  habits,”  to  know  that 
Mr.  Patterson  told  the  newsmen  and  significant 
that  “we  carry  responsibility  on  the  standards 
two  counts.  the  history  o 

Ntwsmen's  Responsibilities  newspapers  hai 
“First,  objective  reporting  ^  iiapiring 
without  slant  or  prejudice  is  tward 

more  titan  ever  the  pwsonal  if? 

duty  of  every  man  or  woman 
who  writes  for  a  newspaper.  ^  AU  tnw  ts 
“Second,  in  view  trf  national  we  imagmatioi 
md  international  conditioits,  we  ^  ™ 
face  the  tough  problem  of  intel-  ®‘**®**u^“  F 
ligent,  illuminating  and  Just  in-  «P<»  ^hear  ah 
terpretatirm.  The  unpardonable  ?  ffh*t*™*  tK* 
sin  in  newspapering  is  to  be  as  me 

guilty  of  lack  of  objectivity.  It  *®®tiing  practm 
■  more  indefensible  than  a  lack 
of  accuracy.” 

He  declared  that  the  force  of  ***’•  Pawrso 
public  opinion  is  the  “aaost  pow-  a^^^ounced  a  ] 
erful  man-made  thing  upon  the 
earth,  the  thing  which  can  build  r®®  Insntute,  o 
and  tear  down,  which  can  create  already  m  1 
and  destroy,  against  which  pledged,  i 

finally  no  man  can  stand.” 

"When  we  are  told  that  diplo-  ™*he  better  n 
mats  sit  around  green  baize  more  innu 

tables,  plan  wars  and  inarch  more  p 

our  sons  into  battle,  it  is  all  the  P®P*rs,  hat  evei 
bunk,”  he  declar^.  “Public 
opinion  makes  wars.  Only  pub-  ‘*My  faith  in 
lie  opinion  can  make  peace.  the  vision  an 
“It  was  once  well  said  that  we  sense  of  the  p 
would  have  no  part  of  the  United  States 
League  of  Nations  because  there  found,”  he  coi 
^  not  created  an  ocean  of  pub-  feel  assured  th 
Kc  opinion  upon  which  could  be  Press  Institute 
launched  the  ship  of  a  great  sound  financial 

idea.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  - 

the  responsibility  of  the  free  _ 

newspaper  is  in  the  creation  of  ^ 
an  ocean  of  public  opinion  upon 
which  can  be  launched  the  ship 
*  ™  United  Nations,  the  ship 
of  man’s  cooperative  endeavor 
for  permanent  peace.” 

^  Mr.  Patterson  declared  that 
ormnaiy,  uninspired  newspa- 
Pers  will  not  be  adequate  “to 
lead  us  into  a  better  tomorrow.” 

Journalism  in  America  needs  V 
new  inspiration  and  a  new  spir¬ 
itual  conviction,”  he  said.  “The 
time  has  come  for  publishers  to 
awake  to  the  cold  fact  that  the  b 

f.“*“ards  of  journalism  must  be  rOliy 

Factoiy  cebuilt 

npr  newspa-  u^eotly  needed. 
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accurate  and  objective  informa¬ 
tion.  Copy  readers  need  to  be 
trained  into  conveying  objective 
mean^  into  a  headline,  rather 
than  into  an  ingenuity  for  eye¬ 
catching  distortion.  Editors  must 
be  trained  into  a  passion  for  lift¬ 
ing  the  levels  of  men’s  thinking, 
and  pushing  out  into  the  hori¬ 
zons  of  their  imagination. 

“It  is  because  of  my  profound 
conviction  that  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  need  new  compe¬ 
tence  and  new  courage,  need  to 
be  infused  with  new  ideas  and 
new  spirit,  that  I  accepted  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of 
the  American  I^ess  Institute. 

“When  we  read  the  thoughtful 
expressions  of  many  of  the  150 
men  who  were  privileged  to  at¬ 
tend  the  seminars  of  the  first 
year,  we  can  be  deeply  grateful 
to  know  that  the  most  useful 
and  significant  effort  for  raising 
the  standards  of  journalism  in 
the  history  of  the  American 
newspapers  has  already  proved 
an  inspiring  success,  and  is 
heeded  toward  a  substantial  fu¬ 
ture  and  an  increasingly  great 
achievement. 

“AS  thh  is  contingent  ui^ 
the  imagination  and  the  vision 
of  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States.  AH  this  is  ooatingeiU 
up<m  theiT  ability  to  see  and 
understand  the  Amenean  Press 
Institute  as  the  logical  highroad, 
leading  practically  and  definitely 
to  a  hi^er  standard  of  Journal¬ 
ism  throughout  the  nation.” 

Mr.  Patterson,  who  recently 
announced  a  plan  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  of  $850X)00  ior 
the  Institute,  of  which  $160,000 
is  already  in  hand  and  $80,000 
more  pieced,  declared  tl^  “no 
such  concrete  opportunity  to 
make  better  r^Krrtea  and  edi¬ 
tors.  more  influential,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  profitable,  news¬ 
papers,  has  ever  been  offered  be¬ 
fore. 

“My  faith  in  the  imagtnatkm, 
the  vision  and  the  eommon 
sense  of  the  publishers  of  the 
United  States  is  so  deep  and 
found,”  he  concluded,  “that  I 
feel  assured  that  the  American 
Press  Institute  will  be  put  on  a 
sound  financial  base.” 
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^ound  ^lieir  d^eats 

Mr.  Reston’s  Analysis 
Of  a  World  Crisis 


(Editor’s  Note:  Professional¬ 
ly,  Mr.  James  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times  customarily  con¬ 
cerns  himself  with  politics  and 
diplomacy.  You  may  remember 
that  in  1945  he  garnered  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  gonfalon  for  his  accounts  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  set-to. 
However,  he  was  once  a  sports 
writer,  and  his  first  love  gripped 
him  on  the  day  of  the  first 
World  Series  game.  The  beat, 
apparently,  was  a  bit  strange  to 
him  after  10  years  away  from  it. 
This  story  appeared  in  the  N.  Y. 
Times  Oct.  1.) 

The  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  were 
preoccupied  with  other  urgent 
matters  yesterday,  but  in  view 
of  their  obligation  to  concern 
themselves  with  all-important 
world  events,  the  following  re¬ 
port  on  the  World  Series  is  of¬ 
fered  for  their  information. 

( 1 )  The  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  World  Series  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  To  bring  about,  by  peace¬ 
ful  means,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  law,  a  settlement  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  dispute  over 
who  has  the  best  baseball  team 
in  the  United  States. 

(b)  To  achieve  cooperation 
between  the  National  and  Amer¬ 
ican  leagues  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  sporting  character  and 
in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  fundamental  freedoms,  with¬ 
out  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion  ( this  is 
better  known  as  the  “Jackie 
Robinson  clause”). 

To  Settle  Disputes 

(c)  To  provide  solace  and  di¬ 
version  for  the  American  people 
and  to  that  end  to  settle  disputes 
that  might  otherwise  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

(2)  Membership.  There  are 
no  permanent  members  of  the 
World  Series,  as  in  the  Unit^ 
Nations.  Membership  in  the 
world  series  is  open  to  the  two 
peace-loving  teams  that  accept 
the  obligations  of  the  National 
and  American  leagues  and  beat 
the  bejabbers  out  of  all  other 
opposition. 

(3)  Voting.  Each  member 
team  in  the  world  series  has 
one  vote  and  is  entitled  to  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  of  speech,  but 
ail  disputes,  justifiable  or  other¬ 
wise,  are  determined  by  a  jury 
of  six  men,  called,  among  other 
things,  umpires. 

(4)  The  parties  to  the  dispute 
in  this  instance  were  the  New 
York  Yankees,  representatives 
of  the  American  League,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Baseball  Club,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  National  League. 
The  agenda  for  the  day  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  first  of  a  sched¬ 
uled  seven-game  test.  The  venue 
was  the  Yankee  Stadium,  and 
promptly  at  1:30  a  gallery  of 
73,365  persons  was  duly  seized 
of  the  question. 


(  5 )  The  Brooklyn  team,  here 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  Dod¬ 
gers,  was  the  first  to  state  its 
case.  In  the  opening  inning, 
one  Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  young 
man  with  larcenous  feet,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maneuvering  a  team¬ 
mate  named  Harold  Reiser  to  a 
spot  on  the  diamond  known  as 
second  base,  from  where  Fred 
Walker,  a  Southern  gentleman 
known  as  Dixie  or  The  People's 
Choice,  scored  him  with  a  deft 
and  deceptive  bingle  to  left  field. 

(6)  Though  this  run,  which 
made  the  score  Dodgers  1,  Yan¬ 
kees  0,  was  not  intended  as  an 
unfriendly  act,  the  New  York 
team  indicated  in  the  ensuing  in¬ 
nings  that  it  could  not  remain 
indifferent  to  Brooklyn’s  actions. 

Defending  the  Home  Soil 

Indeed,  in  the  fifth  inning, 
exerting  its  belligerent  rights,  it 
demonstrated  that  it  felt  bound 
to  reconsider  its  position.  Con¬ 
sequently,  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  DiMaggio,  Mr.  John 
H.  Lindell,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
D.  Henrich  all  struck  the  ball 
with  considerable  force  into  in¬ 
convenient  spots  on  the  playing 
field,  and  these  hits,  together 
with  considerable  magnanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  Brooklyn 
pitcher,  Mr.  Ralph  Branca, 
scored  five  runs. 

(7)  This  was  the  decisive 
turn.  The  Dodgers  scored  a 
point  in  the  sixth  regular  ses¬ 
sion,  or  inning,  and  another  in 
the  seventh,  but  the  issue  was 
settled.  ’The  acte  final,  or  box 
score,  showed  the  Yankees  with 
5  runs,  4  hits  and  no  errors,  and 
the  Dodgers  with  3  runs,  6  hits 
and  no  errors.  ( In  baseball  it  is 
runs  that  count,  not  the  errors.) 

If  this  account  confuses  the 
United  Nations  delegates,  it  is 
undoubtedly  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rules.  The  rules 
of  the  World  Series,  unlike  those 
of  the  Security  Council,  allow  a 
dispute  to  be  settled. 

Controversy  Procedure 

For  example,  in  the  sixth  in¬ 
ning,  the  old  United  Nations 
controversy  over  procedure  and 
substance  arose.  The  afore¬ 
mentioned  Mr.  Harold  Reiser, 
called  Pete,  dodged  past  the 
Yankee  first  baseman.  Mr. 
George  McQuinn,  the  Yankee 
raised  the  point  of  procedure, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Reiser  had  run 
off  the  line  of  play  and  should 
have  been  veto^.  ’The  Dodgers 
rejected  the  charge  and  raised 
the  point  of  substance,  namely, 
that  Mr.  McQuinn  had  not  tag¬ 
ged  Mr.  Reiser. 

Both  sides,  however,  reached 
what  the  diplomats  call  a  com- 
promis  d'Arbitrage;  that  is  to 
say  they  agreed  to  arbitration, 
and  the  six  men  who  are  called 
umpires  ruled  for  the  Dodgers. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Amer¬ 
icans  like  baseball.  It  is  skill¬ 
ful  without  being  tricky,  and 


Indian  Rooters 

For  the  first  time  in  history 
Indian  newspapers  want  news 
on  the  World  Series,  wrote 
Ernest  M.  Dahrma,  United 
Press  correspondent  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  in  a  wire  to  his  home  of¬ 
fice  asking  for  lineups,  history 
of  the  teams  and  general  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  games. 


violent  but  not  murderous.  Be¬ 
sides,  each  dispute  has  a  be¬ 
ginning,  a  crisis  and  an  end, 
and  you  know  who  has  won 
when  it  Is  over. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall, 
who  was  at  the  stadium,  must 
have  enjoyed  himself. 

W  it  it 

For  'Little  Guy' 

MAURICE  (“Ritz”)  Fisher, 

brother  of  the  Fisher  clan  of 
newspaper  sports  writers  and 
cartoonists  and  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  recently  spotted  a  news 
item  in  his  paper  which  led  to 
an  eight-column  banner  line,  all 
in  the  interest  of  “a  little  guy.” 

Fisher,  who  sat  in  as  city  ed¬ 
itor  during  Clem  Lane’s  vaca¬ 
tion,  picked  up  the  Daily  News 
first  edition  one  morning  and 
read  a  City  News  Bureau  item 
about  Albert  Yoos,  45,  arrested 
on  a  vacant  lot,  while  eating  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Yoos  was  booked 
for  “disturbing  the  peace”  and 
police  found  on  him  $1,530 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper.  When 
his  case  was  called,  the  judge 
fined  him  $200  and  cost.  Yoos 
declined  to  pay  the  fine  and  was 
sent  to  the  Bridewell. 

Fisher  got  busy  at  this  point, 
called  Bud  Lewis,  Daily  News 
reporter  at  police  headquarters, 
and  asked  him  to  interview  the 
judge  about  the  case.  Lewis  was 
told  it  was  “just  another  rou¬ 
tine  case.”  'Yoos  was  inter¬ 
viewed  and  said  that  he  was 
just  a  lonesome  guy  whose  land¬ 
lady  had  objected  to  his  German 
yodeling  in  his  room  and  he  had 
gone  out  into  the  vacant  lot  to 
have  his  supper  and  “cool  off” 
during  the  recent  heat  wave. 

At  this  point,  the  Daily  News 
carried  an  editorial,  ribbing  the 
judge  for  his  “routine  handling*' 
and  calling  upon  Mayor  Ken- 
nelly  to  pardon  Yoos.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Bar  Association  took  an 
interest  in  the  case  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  Yoos  when  the 
mayor  pardoned  the  “little 
guy,”  making  an  eight-column 
banner  story. 

Unfortunately,  however,  au¬ 
thorities  found  that  Mr.  Yoos 
was  suffering  from  schizophre¬ 
nia  and  he  Is  still  confined. 

A  Reporter's  Lot 

NEWARK.  N.  J.— Details  of  the 

slaying  of  11-year-old  Jackie 
Preston  by  a  14-year-old  play¬ 
mate  recently  shook  the  most 
hardened  newsmen  but  the 
toughest  assignment  of  all  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Otto  Goldbecher, 
Newark  News  staffer.  He  broke 
the  news  to  Jackie’s  parents. 

"A  few  minutes  after  Jackie 
Preston’s  lifeless  body  was 
found  hidden  in  an  old  machine 
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shop,'  Goldbecher  wrote  in  | 
by-li«ed  story,  “a  Newark  News 
reporter  who  had  spent  most  of 
the  day  with  the  Prestoni’ 
walked  with  dragging  steps  to 
their  modest  home. 

“There  were  no  other  news, 
papermen  in  sight.  Nor  any  po. 
lice.  Slowly  the  reports 
climbed  the  stairs. 

“Inside  were  the  Prestoni 
Less  than  30  minutes  earlier 
Preston  had  asked  the  reporter 
to  publish  a  new  plea  that 
Jackie  be  returned  safely. 

“The  Prestons  fell  silent 
Perhaps  they  saw  their  anguish 
reflected  in  the  reporter’s  face. 

“He  told  them  gently  that  the 
search  had  ended. 

“Mrs.  Preston  cried  hyster¬ 
ically. 

“Preston  asked:  ‘Who  did  itf 

“The  reporter  told  them. 

“Fred  Walter  Smigelski," 
shouted  the  father.  “That  . . ." 

On  His  Toes 

NEWARK,  N.  J.— Warren  H. 

Kennet,  Newark  News  staffer, 
is  a  man  who  gets  around.  A 
recent  13-hour  span  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  At  7  a.m.  he 
was  on  a  submarine  off  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Capes.  Next,  when  the 
sub  surfaced  he  transferred  to 
the  battleship  New  Jersey  lor 
the  run  into  Norfolk.  He  made 
the  jump  from  Norfolk  to 
Washington  by  plane,  from 
Washington  to  Newark  by  train 
and  from  Newark  to  his  home 
in  Union,  by  car.  After  dinner, 
that  night,  he  took  to  his  feet  for 
an  around-the-block  stroll. 

Memento 

DALLAS,  Tex. — When  the  new 

Dallas  city  council  was  elected 
last  April,  Barney  Thompson  of 
the  Times  Herald  wrote  a  series 
of  stories  about  new  members. 

When  Thompson  showed  up  to 
cover  a  council  session  recently, 
he  pulled  a  surprise.  He  hand¬ 
ed  each  councillor  a  little 
leather-bound  volume  with  his 
name  and  picture  on  the  cover. 
Contents  were  each  councillor’s 
own  story  and  those  of  his  eight 
colleagues.  They  gave  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Times  Herald. 
■ 

Car-Phone  in  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — John  A.  Boc- 
cio,  Buffalo  News  reporter,  tele¬ 
phoned  his  coverage  of  the  Euch¬ 
aristic  Congress  in  Buffalo  on 
the  mobile  phone  recently  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  News  car. 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
nawi  of  advarfiiari,  advartii- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  art  planning  salts  eam- 
paignt  or  art  Intarastad  in 
lhasa  tarriforlas  raad 
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Npwsoaper  Cdsts  and  137®  from 

„  the  largest  news 
continued  from  page  7  ^ 

editorial  departments,  the  25,-  In  relation  to 
^  50  000  circulation  group,  had  the  survey  sh 
^ser’ increases  noting  a  27.21%  smalier  the  pape 
Min  The  small  papers  had  an  share  played  by 
increase  of  12.09%  and  the  larg-  ing  revenue,  an< 
Mt  15  36%>.  The  reverse  was  paper  the  greate 
true  in  advertising  and  circula-  circulation  rev* 
tion  costs  with  the  small  papers  The  group  of  sm 
increasing  expenses  32.86  7o  and  vealed  47.86%.  c 
32%  in  those  departments  whiie  produced  by  loc 
the  largest  papers  felt  increases  progressed  dow 
of  19  75%  and  17.64%,.  the  second  grot 

In  relation  to  total  expenses.  44.59%,  the  thin 
editorial  costs  average  approxi-  and  the  group  o 
mately  the  same  for  all  papers.  33.29%,.  In  nati 
The  overall  average  was  15.15%,  revenue  the  lar 
of  the  total  with  the  first  (small-  vealed  15.66%,  ii 
est)  group  placing  editorial  costs  total  revenue 
at  15  87%,  the  second  group  was  contribute 
16  68%.  third  13.36%,  and  the  smallest  papers, 
largest  papers  14.71  Vi.  Advertis-  Among  the  fir 
ing  costs  take  a  large  share  of  25,000  circulatioi 
the  total  expenses  on  the  smaller  revenue  came  f 
papers  than  they  do  on  the  large  and  30.09%,  fron 
Mpers,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  second  grot 
circulation  costs.  was  72.52%,  and 

Advertising  costs  represent  third  group  it  a 
683%  of  the  total  on  the  large  31.83%:  and  i 
papers  and  10.82%,  on  the  small-  papers  it  was  60 
est.  In  the  25,000-50,000  circula-  Using  revenue 
tion  group,  advertising  costs  rep-  circulation  revei 
resent  12.14%  of  the  total,  and  ures  have  not  be 
in  the  50,000-100,000  class,  it  rep-  do  not  add  up  t 
resents  6.86%.  Circuiation  costs  because  they  ai 
for  the  largest  papers  represents  they  closely  app 
14.12%  of  the  total  expenses.  The  accompai 
This  figure  progresses  downward  veals  the  reveni 
as  the  circulation  becomes  ures  of  the  pap 
smailer  with  the  third  group  re  groups  with  th 
cording  13.51%,  of  the  total  ex-  age.  The  latter 
penses  for  circulation,  the  sec-  cant  figure  in  vi 
ond  group  10.35%,  and  the  small-  tions  among 
est  papers  8.59%,.  groups. 

Revenue  Picture  ' 

Different  accounting  proce-  Course  on  j 

dures  make  it  difficult  to  draw  Seattle,  Wasl 

comparisons  on  the  expense  fig-  “Legal  Regulati 
ures  for  administration,  building  ing,”  said  to  be 
and  plant  maintenance,  and  kind,  will  be  t 
business  office.  However,  on  Robert  W.  Jone 
the  average,  they  increased,  re-  of  journalism  o 
spectively,  16.22%,  11.31%  and  Washington 
^.66%  in  the  first  six  months.  i 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  sur-  p.  <  m 

vey  reveals  the  smaller  papers  USlOnoy  Aj 
registering  greater  percentage  Chicago — Johr 
increases  in  local  and  national  rector  of  the  b 
advertising  income  than  the  relations  of  the 
larger  papers.  Classified  revenue  of  Eklucation,  h 
increased  about  the  same  pro-  chairman  of  th( 
portion  regardless  of  size,  but  Veterans  Associ 
circulation  revenue  also  in-  nual  dinner 

creased  to  a  greater  extent  - 

among  the  smaller  papers.  RASBAIl  ane 

The  average  for  all  papers  sur- 
veyed  reveals  that  in  the  first  5YNi 

six  months  of  this  year  local 
advertising  revenue  increased 
31.39%,  national  46.19%,  classi- 
28.34%  and  circulation 
17.68%.  Total  advertising  rev- 
enue  was  up  32.94%. 

In  the  group  of  smallest 
papers,  local  advertising  rev- 

«"iie„was  up  35.80%:  in  the  - 

M,0M-50,00O  group,  33.78%;  in  Cn 

the  50,000-100,000  group,  29.55%,; 

S.l’.  PAP  &  SP0( 

ing  revenue  the  gains  were  re-  t  n  I 
spectively  ,  55.17%,  54.62%,  Tom  PaprOCi 

45.05%,  and  29.93%.  Classified  - 

also  up  25.99%,  Poremost  Spc 

33.50%,  28.84%,  and  25.05%  in 
me  same  group  order,  with  total 
revenue  ahead 
27  36.84%,  30.98%,  and 

j  ^^fculation  revenue 
snowed  gains  in  the  various 
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groups  of  20.93%,  21.26%.,  15.53%, 
and  13%.  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest  newspapers. 

Local  Gives  Biggest  Share 

In  relation  to  totai  revenue, 
the  survey  shows  that  the 
smalier  the  paper  the  larger  the 
share  played  by  local  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  the  larger  the 
paper  the  greater  percentage  of 
circulation  revenue  is  noted. 
The  group  of  smallest  papers  re¬ 
veal^  47.86%  of  total  revenue 
produced  by  local  linage.  This 
progressed  downward  through 
the  second  group  of  papers  to 
44.59%,  the  third  group  43.82%, 
and  the  group  of  largest  papers 
33.29%.  In  national  advertising 
revenue  the  largest  papers  re¬ 
vealed  15.66%,  is  contributed  to 
total  revenue  whereas  8.34%, 
was  contributed  among  the 
smallest  papers. 

Among  the  first  group,  10,000- 
25,000  circulation,  69.30%  of  the 
revenue  came  from  advertising 
and  30.09%  from  circulation.  In 
the  second  group,  the  relation 
was  72.52%,  and  27.43%,.  In  the 
third  group  it  was  67.57%  and 
31.83%:  and  in  the  largest 
papers  it  was  60.11%  for  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  and  37.97%  for 
circulation  revenue.  (These  fig¬ 
ures  have  not  been  adjusted  and 
do  not  add  up  to  100%,  in  total 
because  they  are  averages  but 
they  closely  approximate  it.) 

The  accompanying  chart  re¬ 
veals  the  revenue  and  costs  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  papers  in  the  four 
groups  with  the  overall  aver¬ 
age.  The  latter  is  not  a  signifi¬ 
cant  figure  in  view  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  among  the  circulation 
groups. 

■ 

Course  on  Ad  Laws 

Seattle,  Wash. — ^A  course  in 
“Legal  Regulation  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  said  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind,  will  be  taught  by  Prof. 
Robert  W.  Jones  at  the  school 
of  journalism  of  University  of 
Washington 

■ 

Delaney  Appointed 

Chicago — John  F.  Delaney,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau  of  public 
relations  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Veterans  Association’s  1947  an¬ 
nual  dinner 

BASBAU  and  BABi  RUTH 
ARE  SYNONYMOUS 


So  Are 

PAP  &  SPORT  CARTOONS 

Tom  Paprocki,  America's 
Foremost  Sports  Cartoonist 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N  Y 


One  state  farm  paper 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

Effective  February  1,  1948 


The  California  Cultivator  and  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
announce  their  intention  of  consolidating  into  a  single 
farm  paper  to  be  known  as  the  CALIFORNIA 
FARMER,  effective  February  l,  1948.  First  issue  of 
the  new  paper  will  appear  February  14,  1948,  and  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  California  Cultivator  will  dis¬ 
continue  publication. 

The  October  issue  of  Standard  Rate  and  Data  car¬ 
ries  all  details  regarding  the  new  publication.  All 
present  contracts  held  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and 
the  California  Cultivator  beyond  February  i,  1948, 
will  be  renegotiated  in  accordance  with  the  rate  card 
of  the  new  publication. 

California,  the  Nation’s  only  two  billion  dollar  farm 
market,  with  an  average  cash  farm  income  of  $15,000 
per  farm,  may  now  be  covered  by  a  single  insertion 
order.  The  new  publication,  which  will  combine  the 
ABC  circulations  of  the  present  publications,  will  reach 
more  than  four  out  of  every  five  homes  in  this  rich 
market. 

The  new  publication  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Editors  John  E.  Pickett  of  the  Pacifia  Rural  Press  and 
Jack  Klein  of  the  California  Cultivator,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  the  two  papers  will  be  consolidated 
in  the  California  Farmer  to  serve  the  cultural  needs 
of  California’s  138,000  farms. 

The  California  Farmer  will  be  represented  nation¬ 
ally  by  the  Katz  Agency  (New  York,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Dallas.) 


THE  CALIFORNIA  FARMER 

Home  Office: 

83  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Office: 

317  Central  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
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Linage  Gain  9.5% 
Over  Last  August 


CLASSIFIED,  General,  Retail, 
and  Total  Display  advertising 
linage  set  new  Aagust  records 
this  year,  according  to  Media 
Recoil  tabulations  for  52  cities. 

The  Classified  category  was 
5.1%  ahead  of  August,  1946,  and 
at  its  highest  monthly  total  on 
record,  with  the  exception  of 
May  of  this  year,  v^ich  shaded 
it  very  slightly. 

Total  advertising,  9.5 ahead 
of  August,  1946,  was  at  its  best 
level  for  the  month,  with  the 
exception  of  August,  1929,  which 
was  about  2%  higher. 


As  it  has  been  during  most  of 
this  year.  Financial  was  the  only 
loser  in  August,  dropping  8.4%. 

Automotive,  with  a  50.9%  gain, 
has  its  best  August  record  since 
1934. 

On  the  E&P  Index,  compari¬ 
son  with  the  average  of  the  last 
five  Augusts,  Automotive  was 
the  strongest  gainer,  rising 
114.6%.  All  the  other  cate¬ 
gories  were  far  ahead  of  the 
wartime  levels  as  well. 

Following  is  the  52-city  sum¬ 
mary  (Complete  data  on  pp.  62 
and  63) : 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 


measurements) 

1947 

1946 

%  Of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1940 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

August  . 

157.980,152 

144,288,449 

109.5 

138.7 

July  . 

145,262,633 

131,279,664 

110.7 

138.8 

Display 

August . 

117,355,043 

105.645.301 

111.1 

138.4 

July  . 

107,484,811 

95,296,315 

112.8 

138.0 

Classified 

August  . 

40,625,100 

38,643,148 

losa 

139.7 

July  . 

37,777,822 

35,983,349 

105.0 

139.9 

Retail 

August  . 

86,507,371 

80,380,553 

107.9 

136.8 

July  . 

76,505,215 

69,095,089 

110.7 

138.8 

Department  Store 

August  . 

33,279,866 

31,318,155 

106.3 

128.5 

July  . 

28,336,439 

26,351,618 

107.5 

130.2 

General 

August  . 

22,881.249 

19,378,318 

118.1 

132.7 

July  . 

22,406,524 

19,973,236 

112.5 

128.8 

Autonaative 

August  . 

6,106,959 

4,046,002 

150.9 

214.6 

July  . 

6,214,488 

3,643,608 

170.0 

224.2 

Financial 

August  . 

1,769,464 

1,931,428 

91.6 

126.2 

July  . 

2,298.584 

2,584,382 

88.9 

116.7 

Opportunities  Seen 
In  Labor  Journalism 

Philadelphia — Greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  far  U.  S.  newsfMipermen 
are  opening  up  in  the  field  of 
labor  journalism,  provided  they 
are  willing  and  able  to  sell  new 
ideas,  says  Alfred  E.  (Al)  Wer¬ 
ner,  newly  appointed  editor  of 
tlie  UIU  Journal,  organ  of  the 
Upholsterer’s  International 
Union  (AFL),  with  headquar¬ 
ters  here. 

With  25  years’  experience  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  before 
closing  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  by  J.  David  Stern,  Wer¬ 
ner  this  week  brought  forth  the 
first  issue  of  a  completely  re¬ 
designed  paper.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  aviation  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  hteiuirer  and  priw 
to  that  an  editm*  of  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

“More  and  more  newspapers 
are  finding  themselves  on  the 
mailing  lists  of  trade  union  pub¬ 
lications,”  said  Werner.  "Al¬ 
most  without  exception,  these 
labor  papers  are  horrendous  ex¬ 
amples  of  journalism. 

“There’s  a  great  chance  here 
for  newspapermen  to  exploit 
their  talent  and  experience,  if 
they  will  seriously  address 
themselves  to  the  labor  field.” 


San  Diego  Papers 
Win  Vets'  Award 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
received  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  Amvets’  Linda 
Vista  Post  36  Sept.  25  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.”  The  award,  the  first 
by  the  organization,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Edward  T.  Austin, 
editor-in-chief. 

The  newspapers  were  cited 
for  “factual  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  which  has  in  ma^  instances 
been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  changes  in  government 
policy  affecting  San  Diego.” 

■ 

Trial  Recorded 

The  Westminster  ( Calif. )  Her¬ 
ald,  in  cooperation  with  Mutual 
Network  Station  KVOE,  Santa 
Ana,  has  broadcast  on-the-spot 
recording  of  the  Overell  murder 
trial  since  last  May.  With  per¬ 
mission  of  Superior  Judge  Ken¬ 
neth  Morrison,  a  direct  line  was 
established  between  the  court¬ 
room  and  radio  station  where 
the  recordings  were  made  on  a 
tape  recorder  and  then  edited 
for  broadcast  in  the  evening. 
This  week  concludes  19  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  of  broadcasting  the 
trial  by  the  Herald. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Builds  Shelter 

Chicago,  Ill.  —  Establishment 
of  an  atomic  bomb  shelter  for 
use  by  Chicago  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes  in  event  of  an  atom  bomb 
attack  on  Chicago  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  A  second  k>asesnent 
storage  area  with  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  heavy  concrete  and  steel 
beams  has  been  designated  the 
primary  atomic  shelter. 

Directions  for  reaching  the  re¬ 
fuge  are  being  prepared  for 
every  office  and  department  of 
the  Tribune. 

“We  will  continue  our  studies 
of  the  shelter  problem,”  said 
CoL  Robert  R.  McCormick,  c^- 
toc  and  publisher.  “We  hope  to 
be  constantly  in  touch  with 
atomic  scientists  who  know  the 
most  about  this  matter,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  will  be  done.” 

Berry  Heads 
Defense  Dept. 
Press  Office 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Capt. 
Robert  W.  Berry,  who  served  a 
wartime  “hitch”  as  chief  of 
Navy  publk  rehttiens,  taiehiding 
press,  has  been  designated  for 
a  simitar  assignment  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  d^artment. 

Captain  Berry,  who  will  work 
in  immediate  contact  with  James 
V.  Fonrestal,  the  first  Seanretary 
of  National  Defense,  will  ae^ct 
one  aide  each  from  the  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Force  units. 

The  information  chief  lies 
told  the  press  he  was  instructed 
by  Forrestal  to  keep  In  mind 
that  the  public,  as  “stock¬ 
holders’*  in  the  defense  depart¬ 
ment,  is  entitled  to  have  the 
facts,  speedily,  and  with  the 
least  possible  interference  on 
the  theory  of  “security.” 

■ 

Regulation  of  Ads 

Washington,  D.  C. — Broad¬ 
ened  government  regulation  of 
advertising  in  recent  years  has 
prompted  American  University 
to  establish  a  lecture  course  on 
the  subject,  with  PC?ad  B.  More¬ 
house,  director  of  the  FTC  di¬ 
vision  of  stipulations  in  the 
chair. 


G.  A.  Lutz  Named 
B.M.  in  Yakima 

Yakima,  Wash. — Appointment 
of  Gregory  A.  Lutz  as  businea 
manager  of  the  Republic  Pi^ 
lishing  Co.  was 
announced  here 
Sept.  24  by  Ted 
Robertson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Yakima  Daily 
Republic  and 
the  Y  akima 
Morning  Herald. 

Lutz,  42,  was 
with  the  Ham¬ 
mond  ( I  n  d  .) 

Times  for  20 
years.  He  was 
success!  vely  tujj 

bookkeeper,  co¬ 
manager,  business  manager  anf, 
in  1943,  became  Times  geneiri 
manager. 

Charles  Carlony,  formerly  d 
the  Vancouver  ( Wash. )  Smi  anf 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesmen- 
Review,  has  been  named  claKl 
fled  advertising  manager  of  tht 
two  Yakima  papers,  Advertisini 
Director  Loren  Rieman  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

Capehart  and  Brown 
To  Speak  at  Inland 

Chicago  —  U.  S.  Senator 
Homer  £.  Capehart,  member  of 
Senate  Small  Business  Subcom 
mittee  on  Newsprint,  who  bn 
just  returned  from  an  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  of  Alaska  with  Sei^ 
New^rint  Committee,  and  U.  S. 
Represoitative  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  chairman  of  House  Sc 
lect  Committee  on  Newsprint, 
will  speak  at  the  October  13 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

The  two  congressmen  will  &■ 
cuss  “The  Alaska  Newsprint  Sit- 
notion”,  including  a  report  oa 
the  forthcoming  conference  witt 
Canadian  newsprint  manufac 
turn's,  at  the  opening  day  of  ttc 
two-day  fall  meeting  in  the  Coc 
gress  Hotel.  ( See  ^P  Sept.  20, 
p.  32.) 

■ 

Elected  by  Ad  Group 

The  Committee  on  Consuma 
Relations  in  Advertising,  Inc., 
New  York,  announced  election 
to  its  board  of  directors  o( 
James  A.  Foltz,  Jr.,  businea 
manager,  Cleveland  (O.)  Prea, 
and  James  D.  Shouse,  president, 
Crosley  Broadcasting  (]orp. 


MOVING? 

^^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 

Change  froni: 

Name  . 

Street  . 

t'ItT .  Zone .  State . 

To: 

Street  . 

CItj .  Eone .  State . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 

foreign,  $6.00.  _ 
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R.  E.  W©St  Sweet  Potato  Ad 

Heads  Coast  Makes  Music 

mf*  A  An  advertisement  placed  in  40 

I  1CISS1I1©CI  iyi©Il  newspapers  throughout  the 

country  offering  free  recipes  for 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Clas-  preparing  Louisiana  sweet  po- 
«Aed  was  the  first  kiiad  of  ad-  tatoes,  brought  results  which 
fNTtijing.  developed  long  b«ore  “surprised”  A.  J.  O’Connor, 
radio,  direct-mail  or  chairman  of  Louisiana  Sweet 
Aynijnr  advertising  and  now  the  potato  Advertising  Agency, 
msptf  of  America  spend  $300.-  Requests  total^  4,000,  and 
000,000  annually  for  want  ads,  letters  came  from  15,000  mer- 
Qi^les  W.  Horn  of  the  Los  chants  asking  for  more  adver- 
Atgeles  Examiner  said  in  the  tising  material,  all  within  10 
^gro^  speech  at  the  annual  days  after  the  ads  appeared, 
ffotern  States  Classified  Ad-  The  Fitzgerald  agency  of 
,,rtising  Managers  Association  New  Orleans  handles  the  ac- 
conference  here  Sept.  28  to  30  count. 

(See  page  20  for  more  of  Mr.  _ _ 

^RSberf^E.  West  of  the  Spo-  Q,  Q.  StrOnO 
Icane  (Wash.)  Spofcesmon-Re-  v^b 

a*^o-yMr^term  in  the  closing  Nam©d  B.M.  by 

sessions  of  the  conclave  ®^rpi  i  i 

Toledo  Blade 

Wright  of  the  Ptisadena  (Calif.)  Toledo,  O. — Promotion  of  G. 
Star-News.  Gordon  Strong  to  the  position 

George  Lancaster  of  the  Los  of  business  manager  of  the 
Angeles  Herald  Express  was  Toledo  Blade, 
elKted  vicepresident,  and  Miss  effective  Oct.  1, 

Lois  G.  Davies  of  the  Long  was  announced 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and  this  week. 

Geoige  Swaile  of  the  Seattle  Mr.  Strong 
(y?Vh  1  Post-Intelligencer  were  joined  the  Blade 
reelected  secretary  and  treas-  Jan.  1,  194d,  as 
urer.  respectively.  assistant  treas- 


Everywhere 


Ifficieney 


Ielephone  service  is  for  everybody, 
everywhere.  And  the  thing  that  makes 
yua  )ike  it  and  want  to  use  it  is  efficiency 
—with  courtesy. 

It’s  the  tone  of  voice,  the  warmth 
and  friendship,  the  helpfulness  which 
you  have  come  to  expect  of  telephone 
pec^le. 

The  Operator  reflects  it  when  she 
puts  through  your  call  promptly  and 
courteously.  The  girl  in  the  Business 
Office  shows  it  when  she  goes  out  of 
her  way  to  take  care  of  your  needs.  The 
InstallCT  practices  it  when  he  brings 
willingness  and  good  nature,  as  well  as 
a  telephone,  to  your  hcrnie. 

It  all  adds  up  to  pleasing  service  for 
you  —  from  many  thousands  of  tele- 
rffione  people,  all  alonj?  the  line. 


Repiesratatives  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  California.  Oregon, 

Washington  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  attended  the  three-day  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  decided  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  wooM  hold  its  annual 
eonventkm  jointly  with  the 
ANCAM  when  it  meets  in  Los 
Angeles  next  June,  rather  than 
having  its  separate  conclave 
next  year 

Irvin  M.  Reid  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News  conducted  a 
Qaestien-and-answer  l>ox  which 
hnnight  out  the  following 
points; 

There  is  no  ideal  classified 
rate  card,  since  rates  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing  according  to 
conditions. 

Real  Mtate  advertising  is 

holding  its  own”  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  going  to  bold  up  generally 
in  all  seetions. 

Promotion  is  invaluable  to 
“Ossified,  developing  new  clas¬ 
sifications  and  new  business 
with  a  minimum  amount  of 
space  Mid  effort  required. 

■  national  advertising 

IS  available  by  circularizing 
agencies  with  the  thought  that 
“sual  commissions  are 
yy  to  ttero  through  das- 
siBto  and  renlta  through  that 
medium  are  outstanding. 
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Herald  Tribune  Marks 
60th  Year  In  Europe 


EUROPEAN  EDITION  of  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
will  celebrate  the  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding  on  Oct.  4. 

First  published  in  1887,  by  the 
brilliant,  but  eccentric  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  as  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  newspaper  has  sur¬ 
vived  two  world  wars  and  in 
influence  is  at  the  highest  point 
in  its  six  decades  of  existence. 
Since  it  resumed  publication 
four  months  after  the  liberation 
of  Paris  in  1944,  it  is  widely 
regarded  as  a  leading  newspaper 
among  those  published  today  in 
any  language  on  the  European 
continent. 

A  special  edition  to  be  issued 
Sunday,  Oct.  5  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  paper's  Diamond  Ju¬ 
bilee  will  carry  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  appreciation 
from  diplomats,  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  editors  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Follows  N.  Y.  Pattern 

In  its  present  form,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  averages  six  pages  a 
day,  six  days  a  week.  In  style 
and  news  content  it  follows 
closely  the  pattern  of  Uie  parent 
edition  in  New  York.  It  prints 
-daily,  the  publishers  claim,  more 
world  news  and  comment,  de¬ 
spite  its  limited  (by  American 
standards)  size,  than  any  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  except  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

Fifty  to  eighty  items  of  world 
news  are  carried  daily  in  the 
15  to  20  columns  regularly  de¬ 
voted  to  this  news  classification, 
with  this  editorial  content,  and 
it  is  sold  regularly  in  20-odd 
countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  It  feels,  therefore,  that 
there  is  substantial  justification 
to  its  claim  to  being  the  “first 
truly  international”  newspaper. 

With  the  liberation  of  Paris 
in  1944,  the  Herald  Tribune  Eu¬ 
ropean  Edition  plant  was  turned 
over  to  the  U.S.  Army  for  the 
publication  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Earl.v  in  the  morning  of  Dec. 
22,  1944,  the  first  postwar  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  rolled  off  the 
presses,  which  already  had 
turned  out  that  night  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies  of  the  Army’s  daily. 
The  paper  that  appeared  dif¬ 
fered  sharply  from  its  pre-war 
ancestor.  Gone  was  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  American  tourists 
in  Europe.  No  resorts  were 
bidding  for  trade.  The  world 
of  1944  had  become  decidedly 
more  serious  than  the  world  in 
which  the  pre-war  paper  lived, 
and  the  change  was  accurately 
reflected  in  the  postwar  paper. 

20-Man  Staff 

Today,  the  European  Herald 
Tribune  has  a  20-man  editorial 
staff,  largely  American-trained. 
Most  of  the  key  men  have 
worked  on  the  New  York  edi¬ 
tion.  Three  news  services.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  United  Press, 
and  the  Agence  France  Presse, 
with  the  Herald  Tribune’s  own 


foreign  service,  bring  in  a  daily 
news  report  of  125,000  words. 

Though  the  small  size  of  the 
paper  places  a  heavy  premium 
on  intelligent  selection  and  ed¬ 
iting  of  news,  the  editors  make 
a  point  of  publishing  full  texts, 
whenever  possible,  of  major 
American  documents,  such  as 
Presidential  speeches.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  only  immediate 
source  of  sudh  texts  for  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  as  well  as 
members  of  the  America  For¬ 
eign  Service  overseas. 

Since  the  days  of  the  younger 
Bennett,  the  paper  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  introducing  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  techniques  of  news¬ 
paper  production  and  news¬ 
gathering  to  Europe.  Under 
Bennett  it  introduced  Europeans 
to  half-tone  engraving  and  the 
machine  typesetting.  Radio  teleg¬ 
raphy  was  first  used  for  report¬ 
ing  a  news  event  when  Bennett 
sent  Marconi  to  New  York  to 
cover  a  yacht  race. 

The  automobile  and  airplane 
were  first  used  on  the  continent 
for  newspaper  distribution  by 
the  old  Paris  Herald.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  European  Herald 
Tribune  became  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  install  an  office-to-ofi5ce 
transAtlantic  radio  teleprinter 
service  to  speed  its  American 
reports  from  the  New  York  Edi¬ 
tion  offices  to  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion’s  nine-story  building  on  the 
Rue  de  Berri. 

Stopped  by  War 

The  European  Edition  was  the 
last  free  newspaper  to  publish 
in  Paris  before  the  Germans  oc¬ 
cupied  the  French  capital  in 
1940.  The  Paris  press  had  al¬ 
ready  evacuated  to  Tours  on 
June  12,  the  last  day  before  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  European  Herald 
Tribune  was  suspended  on  a 
cabled  order  from  Ogden  Reid, 
late  editor  and  owner  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
said  he  would  not  try  to  publish 
“under  the  heel  of  the  Hun.” 

In  addition  to  reprinting  edi¬ 
torials  from  the  New  York  edi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Herald 
Tribune  columnists,  such  as 
Walter  Lippmann,  Sumner 
Welles,  and  the  Alsop  brothers, 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  prints  daily  se¬ 
lected  editorials  and  political 
cartoons  culled  from  other 
American  newspapers,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  European  readers  with 
American  comment. 

Ogden  Reid  bought  the  Paris 
Herald,  along  with  the  New 
York  Herald  from  Frank  A. 
Munsey  in  March,  1924.  Mun- 
sey  had  bought  the  property  in 
1920  from  the  estate  of  the 
younger  Bennett,  who  had  died 
six  months  before  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

Although  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  became  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  Manhattan  after 
the  purchase  of  the  Herald,  the 
title  of  the  European  Edition 
was  not  changed  until  after  the 
Paris  Edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  bought  by  the  N,  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  in  1935. 


E.  P.  Adler  (left)  receives  plaque  from  Kiwanis  official  at  the  duki 
luncheon  in  his  honor.  Looking  o:'.  (center)  is  Tom  H.  Keene,  edits 
of  the  Elkhart  (’nd.)  Truth. 


E.  P.  Adler 
Honored  on 
75th  Birthday 

Davenport,  la.  —  A  sparkling 
talk  by  Tom  H.  Keene,  editor 
of  the  Elkart  (Ind.)  Truth  and 
past  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  at  a 
Kiwanis  luncheon  Sept.  25 
touched  off  a  series  of  civic  cele¬ 
brations  honoring  E.  P.  Adler, 
publisher  of  the  Davenport 
Daily  Times,  on  his  75th  birth¬ 
day  and  his  40th  anniversary 
as  head  of  the  Lee  Newspapers. 

Kiwanis  presented  a  testi¬ 
monial  plaque  to  “E.P.”  as  part 
of  its  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
gram.  Tom  Keene  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Adler  as  “one  of  the 
grand  young-old  men  of  the 
press.”  Quad-City  officials  and 
newspaper  executives  from  Iowa 
and  Illinois  were  guests  at  the 
affair. 

Receives  Preview  Copy 

Mr.  Adler’s  75th  birthday  an¬ 
niversary,  Sept.  30,  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  dinner  at  the 
Davenport  Outing  Club  that 
evening  at  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  preview  copy  of 
a  book  on  the  centennial  of  the 
Lee  Newspapers  which  his  asso¬ 
ciates  had  written  as  a  personal 
project  this  past  year.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  attended  by  publishers 
and  managing  editors,  their 
wives,  and  guests. 

The  book.  “The  Lee  Papers — 
A  Saga  of  Midwest  Journalism,” 
recounts  the  pioneer  start  of  the 
Lee  Syndicate  in  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (la.)  Herald,  now  the  Mus¬ 
catine  Journal.  It  details  the 
life  story  of  the  three  significant 
names  in  Lee  Paper  history — 
John  Mahin.  A.  W.  Lee,  and 
E,  P.  Adler.  It  also  tells  the 
growth  and  history  of  each  of 
the  10  Lee  Newspapers  in  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Nebraska,  concluding  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  entirely 
separate  and  independent  but 
still  related  Lee  radio  stations 
and  affiliated  newspapers. 

The  introduction  of  the  book, 
which  for  the  first  time  tells 
the  background  story  of  the 
Lee  Papers,  says: 

’’For  a  long  time  the  title  was 
the  biggest  thing  about  the  Lee 


Syndicate.  ...  It  represente 
bigness  and  competence,  worth' 
goals  to  able  men  who  dreai 
big  dreams. 

“Actually  the  Lee  Syndicatf 
then  and  now  is  just  a  group  c 
independent  newspapers.  Eac: 
stands  on  its  own  two  le;. 
Each  pursues  a  course  o: 
thought  and  action  dictated  1: 
its  own  executives  and  & 
needs  of  its  own  communitj 
Thus,  one  Lee  newspaper 
Democratic  in  its  politics,  a.".: 
another  is  Republican;  this  ow 
is  liberal  in  its  point  of  viet 
and  that  one  is  conservative:  ai 
are  independent  in  the  best  tn 
dition  of  the  democratic  idea; 
of  a  free  press. 

Presentation  of  a  leather 
bound  proof  copy  to  Mr.  Adler 
at  his  birthday  dinner  was  made 
by  Lee  P.  Loomis,  publisher  ol 
the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe 
Gazette. 

Still  in  robust  health  despite 
75  strenuous  years  whose  exper 
iences  range  from  a  period  as 
tramp  printer  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  to  a 
frustrated  kidnaping,  E.  P 
Adler  took  his  birthday  celebra 
tions  in  stride. 


Disciplined  Worker 

“E.P.”  at  75  still  is  a  disciple 
of  a  disciplined  day’s  work.  If 
there  are  no  civic  functions  to 
attend  at  noon,  he  bolts  down 
a  quick  lunch,  and  Is  right  back 
to  check  the  first  edition.  For 
years  he  has  put  in  the  longest 
day  of  any  member  of  the 
Times  staff. 

The  book  dealing  with  t« 
Lee  Papers  presents  complete 
biographies  of  the  syndicates 
founder.  A.  W.  Lee.  ite  progen¬ 
itor,  John  Mahin,  and  its  builds 
and  expander.  E.  P.  Adler.  It 
will  be  chiefly  interesting  for 
its  full-flavor^  story  of  Mr 
Adler’s  career 

The  Outing  Club  dinner  for 
150  Lee  Newspaper  execubves 
and  friends  was  one  of 
anniversary  tributes  to  E.  " 
Adler.  A  special  guest 
Laura  Lee  of  Washington, 
daughter  of  the  fourider.  W 
night  before,  at  the  Blackhaw 
Hotel,  Mr.  Adler  entertained 
more  than  300  members  of  t« 
Times  and  Democrat  famiU^ 
Davenport,  presenting  w  ^ 
employe  a  cash  gift  according 
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There  6re  good.'reosons  why  more  and  more  leading  dailies 
are  turning  to  direct  pressure  iti'atrix  rhoMing  and  why  they 
hove  chosen  the  DIRECTOMAT  almost  exclusively. 


'A'  DIRECTOMAT.  n^olding  produces  At  Tho  DIRECTOMAT  aquippad  for 
tharptfr,  more  failhlul  mafs..'4n«alcas  double-sidad  oparalion  hat  tha  eo- 
postibla  the  htgbar  quality  rapro-  .  pdcity  of  two  mat  rollars...requirot 
duction  being  demanded  by  adver*  the  space  of  only  one. 
risers  and  agencies. 

With  the  DIRECTOMAT  oil  color 
A’  The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates  work  and  fine  half-tone  work  con 
stretch  of  mats ...  reduces  chance  of  be  molded  and  completely  dried... 
mot  buckle can  produce  dry  mats  without  shrinkage. ..in  a  single  op- 
with  ihk  some  shrinkage'you  noWget.  erotitfiu 
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_  ROBERT  WILLIAM  BENTLEY, 

O/  1^1©S  69.  veteran  Florida  newspaper- 

Howard  Vincent  Fl^i' 

ager  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 

Herald,  Sept.  21,  at  his  home  in 
Bradenton.  He  had  formerly 
worked  on  the  Tampa  (Fla. 
Times  and  Tribune. 

Bryan  P.  Martin,  50,  news 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News  -  Sentinel  the  last  four 
years  and  city  editor  since  1934, 
Sept.  4,  of  coronary  thrombosis. 
He  went  to  the  News-Sentinel  in 
1917. 

I.  G.  Stafford,  former  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editor  of  the  Texas 
City  (Tex.)  Sun,  in  Texas  City, 
Sept.  18. 

E.  J.  Feuling,  65,  publisher  of 
the  New  Hampton  (la.)  Tribune 
and  former  Iowa  Democratic 
state  chairman,  recently,  at  New 
Hampton. 

William  P.  St.  Sure,  47,  who 
headed  his  own  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  Sept.  21.  He  had  served 
_  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Republican  and 
was  formerly  general  manager 
of  Key  System,  transit  company. 

Judith  Schaetzel,  38,  society 
editor  of  the  Ashland  (Wis. ) 


ing  his  fatal  ill¬ 
ness. 

He  was  im¬ 
proved  enough 
in  June  to  be 
moved  to  the 
Little  Traverse 
Bav  Hospital  at 
Petoskey,  Mich., 
so  he  could  be 
near  the  sum 

mer  home  of  his  family.  Late 
last  month  he  returned  to  Evan¬ 
ston  Hospital. 

Wrote  of  His  Illness 

He  continued  to  write  his 
column  from  the  Petoskey  Hos¬ 
pital.  whenever  his  physical 
condition  permitted  and  he  dub¬ 
bed  his  location  at  Evanston 
Hospital  “Cell  308."  In  one  of 
his  columns.  pr.nte-J  July  8,  he 
wrote  frankly  about  the  cancer 
that  was  finally  to  take  his  life. 

O'Brien  was  born  in  Chicago 
and  received  his  education  in 

the  Chicago  Latin  School  and  _ 

later  was  graduated  from  Yale  Daily  Press,  recently,  of  a  heart 
in  1910.  His  interests  were  cen-  attack  while  swimming.  She  had 
tered  in  literature  and  writing,  become  private  secretary  to 
His  first  job  was  on  the  editorial  Managing  Editor  John  B.  Chap- 
stafl  of  Printers’  Ink  and  a  year  pie  about  six  months  ago,  and 
later  he  founded  a  magazine  a  short  time  ago  had  taken  over 
titled  Art.  He  later  entered  ad-  editing  the  local  page  of  the 
vertising  work  and  served  as  a  Press  in  addition  to  her  other 
first  lieutenant  of  artillery  at-  duties 

Mrs'.  L.  Claire  Davis,  87,  who 

After  writing  several  volumes  R.c' 

of  fiction.  O  Brien  joined  the  as  a  Stockton  (plif.)  Rec- 

Daily  News  as  literary  editor  in  since  ^ 

1928  A  trip  to  Europe  in  1932,  ^e^tly  M^.  Davis  was  with  the 
resulted  in  his  announcing  he  Stockton  Mail  before  joining  the 
was  “sick  of  egomaniac  authors.”  Record. 

Then  he  began  his  column,  "All  .  * 

Things  Considered.”  a  daily  hu-  Correction 
man  discRssion  of  the  more  com-  in  tHE  “Personal  Mention” 
ot  lit® .  H>s  column  column.  Sept.  20,  Russell  A. 
institution.  wheelock  was  incorrectly  iden- 
Jm  tilled  as  publisher  of  the  St. 

Johnsbury  ( Vt. )  Caledonian-Re- 
^  cord.  Mr  Wheelock  is  not  as- 

faii  he  tnnw  began  to  gociated  with  that  newspaper, 

B^Ue  against*^  futurl  blind-  ^^'gmith 

The  most  famous  of  his  col- 

um^  was  “So  Long  Son”  in  If  JJitL  ji  jr  1 


O'Brien 


Installed  by  more 
and  more.Leading^i 


*\*‘arl\  1.50  Dikkctomats  are  already  bringing  these 
and  other  advantages  to  leading  newspaper  and  com- 
nu‘reial  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Ifw  on  are  interested  in  improving  reproduction  today... 
providing  for  R.O.P.  color  work  tomorrow... write  to 
Lake  Krie  for  complete  facts  on  the  DiRECTOM.AT. 


What  Are  Yoa 
Doing  About 
Export  Advertising? 

For  information  on 
Foreign  Media 
and 

Foreign  Markets 
Write  or  Call 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

international  PuhlUhart* 
Repra9€ntativm$ 

315  MadUon  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Buenos  Aires  London  Paris 


I.AKE  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
.508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  n.N.Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  and 
Foreign  Countries 
Lending  manufacturer  of  hydraulic 
preotic^.  .all  Aixca  anil  types.. stereo¬ 
typing  .  .  plastic  molding  .  .  process¬ 
ing.. rubber  vulcanising. .metah 
working . .  forging  .  .  metal  e&tru- 
.sion  . .  special  purpose. 


Mallon  Concedes 


Editors  Should  Edit 

(PAUL  MALLON,  columnist,  has  achieved  nondescription). 


took  issue  with  an  E&P  editor¬ 
ial  of  May  17  which  advocated 
that  editors  should  closely  edit 
columnar  material.  Mallon’s  let¬ 
ter  was  printed  in  E  &  P  Aug. 
30,  page  49.  Raymond  Brewster, 
editor,  Huntington  (W.  Va. ) 
Herald-Dispatch,  replied  to  Mal¬ 
lon  in  the  Sept.  6  issue,  page 
57.  In  addition,  a  personal  let¬ 
ter  from  Robert  U.  Brown, 
E&P  editor,  to  Mallon  set 
forth  again  the  E&P  position. 
Following  is  a  further  exchange 
of  letters  between  Brown  and 
Mallon  which  are  self-explaMa- 
tory  and  appear  to  write  finis 
to  the  controversif.) 

Sept.  8,  1947 

Dear  Mr.  Brown; 

1  am  back  from  vacation  now 
and  can  answer  your  letter  of 
Aug.  18  which  says  you  have 
never  advocated  the  lij^t  of  an 
editor  to  change  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  columnist  in  his 
writings.  Of  course  you  have 
not.  My  point  was  your  policy 
advocating  “editing  closely”, 
"vigilant  editing”  and  deleting 
the  product  of  “the  sensational 
columnist  who  is  not  always  ac¬ 
curate”,  has  opened  the  way  to 
the  same  thing. 

Few  editors  would  change 
any  report  ef  fact  or  opinion  to 
read  the  opposite,  but  the  same 
effect  has  been  obtained  fre¬ 
quently  by  following  your  en¬ 
couragement  for  deletions.  It  is 
quite  customary  for  a  column  to 
lay  down  certain  known  facts 
on  both  sides  of  a  question,  to 
reason  them  and  finally  to  reach 
a  conclusion  from  them.  When 
an  editor  eliminates  the  citation 
of  facts  on  either  side  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  leaves  in  the  reasoning  of 
them  and  then  omits  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  has  “changed  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  a  columnist” 
as  effectively  as  if  he  had 
changed  affirmatives  in  the 
column  to  negatives.  These 
things  are  being  done  each  day, 
and  not  done  against  “the  sen¬ 
sational  columnist  who  is  not 
always  accurate”,  but  against 
columns  with  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  on  the  assumption 
that  the  editor  has  better  knowl¬ 
edge  or  judgment,  or  even  on 
suspicion.  I  will  not  get  nasty 
by  citing  cases,  because  this  is 
not  a  general  condition,  or  a 
main  point. 

Your  main  point  was  that  it 
is  "a  rare  man  who  can  produce 
a  column  full  of  vital  material 
on  an  important  subject  every 
day  in  the  year.”  This  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief.  The  first  man  who 
ever  said  this  to  me  was  the  late 
President  Roosevelt.  I  agreed 
with  him  then  and  started 
writing  five  days  a  week,  but  I 
have  wondered  since  then  if 
your  commonly  accepted  view¬ 
point  is  true. 

I  have  recently  made  a  study 
of  that  point.  I  have  checked 
three  of  my  own  representative 
large  papers  (representative  of 
the  Republican  viewpoint,  the 
southern  Democratic  viewpoint, 
and  a  New  England  paper  which 
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My  checking  covers  a  period  of 
three  months  daily.  Each  of  the 
three  papers  apparently  fol¬ 
lowed  your  policy  and  left  out 
the  column  which  was  not  in¬ 
teresting  to  that  editor,  but  the 
checklist  I  have  will  show  you 
that  the  same  column  was  sel¬ 
dom,  if  on  any  occasion,  left 
out  by  two  of  the  three  papers. 
Each  editor  thought  a  different 
column  was  uninteresting  and 
left  it  out  of  the  paper.  Three 
different  columns  left  out  of 
three  different  papers. 

So  I  must  ask  you:  Uninter¬ 
esting  to  whom?  A  column  on 
Denaocratic  politics  appears  not 
to  be  interesting  to  a  Repub¬ 
lican  editor,  and  vice-versa.  A 
critical  column  on  union  poli¬ 
tics  will  hardly  be  expected  to 
interest  any  editor  skittishly 
afraid  of  the  unions,  and  so  on, 
until  we  have  arrived  at  the 
place  where  some  editors  indis¬ 
criminately  leave  out  columns 
regularly  as  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice.  and  thus  cause  the  reading 
public  to  be  misinformed  of  the 
report  made  by  the  columnist. 

A  writer  who  is  interesting  to 
me  is  always  interesting,  even 
on  off  days.  This  is  the  whole 
theory  of  the  column  presenta¬ 
tion  in  newspapers.  When  I  find 
a  man  in  any  field  of  writing 
whose  work  I  like,  I  read  all 
his  books.  Most  people  tend  to 
follow  their  favorites.  The 
whole  theory  of  publication  is 
on  that  basis — except  columning 
under  the  rule  you  have  laid 
down. 

Why  is  it  only  columnists  in 
the  news  feature  field,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  uninteresting  sev¬ 
eral  days  a  week  and  not  editor¬ 
ial  writers,  comic  strip  artists, 
cartoonists,  or  any  other  daily 
feature  of  a  newspaper?  And  if 
a  columnist  can  only  be  inter¬ 
esting  a  certain  number  of  days 
each  week,  how  many  days  are 
to  be  allotted  to  me?  Any  agreed 
recision  in  my  five  day  work 
week  would  be  acceptable  to 
me.  I  can  assure  you  any  figure 
down  to  one,  or  not  even  one, 
would  find  sympathetic  hearing. 

You  are  in  danger  of  losing 
fair  editing  in  this  country  if 
the  basis  you  have  laid  down  is 
followed  through  indiscrimin¬ 
ately.  What  you  mean,  want  and 
advocate  is  reasonably  fair  and 
just  editing.  Few  stories  have 
not  been  improved  by  that  kind. 
But  not  all  are  getting  it  now 
under  liberties  being  taken  with 
your  rule. 

Paul  Mallon 

Sept.  12,  1947 

Dear  Mr.  Mallon: 

The  “rule”  for  editing,  about 
which  you  write,  was  not  orig¬ 
inated  by  us,  but  has  been  pro¬ 
pounded  many  times  by  vari¬ 
ous  editors  at  the  Society  of 
Editors  meeting  in  Washington. 

You  and  I  know  that  no  two 
editors  will  handle  a  story  alike. 
That’s  why  in  New  York  City 
we  have  nine  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers. 

What  I  have  advocated,  and 


17%  in  Bonds 

Vernon  L.  Clark,  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
has  annouced  that  17  cents  of 
every  dollar  going  into  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  country  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1947,  was 
used  for  purchase  of  Savings 
Bonds.  This  compares  with  7 
cents  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  Mr.  Clark  attributed 
the  good  record  to  the  bond 
campaign  sponsored  by  Amer¬ 
ican  business  through  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council. 


will  continue  to  advocate,  is 
that  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
should  be  the  final  judge  of 
what  appears  in  his  columns.  If 
we  ever  get  away  from  that 
practice,  we  will  no  longer 
have  free  and  independent 
newspapers.  Irrevocable  dicta¬ 
tion  by  anyone,  whether  it  be 
an  outside  columnist  or  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official,  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  appear  in 
a  newspaper  is  an  unhealthy 
thing  in  America.  I  realize  that 
the  system  does  bring  forth 
some  injustices  against  a  col 
umnist  like  you. 

But  in  the  interest  of  preserv 
ing  the  system  and  the  free 
press,  I  think  you  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  only 
workable  system  and  that  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  disad¬ 
vantages. 

Robert  U.  Brown 

Sept.  22,  1947 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
course  of  editing  you  recom¬ 
mended  in  your  letter  of  Sep¬ 
tember  12th,  if  fairly  and  justly 
applied.  Of  course  you  under¬ 
stand  my  position  is  one  of 
complaint  against  abuses  which 
are  being  practiced  in  some 
cases. 

I  hope  you  publish  my  second 
letter  to  you  as  a  Letter  to  the 
Editors.  Since  my  contract  with 
King  Features  has  not  been  re 
newed  by  me,  I  especially 
would  like  my  position  known 
and  thoroughly  understood 
among  editors. 

Paul  Mallon 


KFS  Enters 
Brief  in  Suit 
On  Trust  Chargj 

Denial  of  conspiracy,  restic: 
of  trade  or  plan  to  raid  then 
culation  of  the  Newark  (N,j_ 
News  was  entered  in  the  Hem 
answer  this  week  in  New  k 
sey’s  U.  S.  District  Court  ts  k 
News  anti-trust  suit.  The  Het 
ark  News,  acting  with  oik 
newspapers  affected,  b 
charged  conspiracy  between* 
ments  of  the  Hearst  orgaia 
tkm  and  King  Features  to  rda 
valuable  King  features  fr* 
newspapers  in  the  New  Y* 
area  in  favor  of  the  New  Ywi 
Journal- American's  circnlatw 
plans.  (E&P,  Sept.  20,  b  | 

The  answer  on  behalf  d 
Hearst  Corporation,  Hearst  ck 
solidated  Publications  and  Kii; 
replied  to  the  conspirac- 
charges  by  stating  that  oi 
had  been  merged  with  th 
Hearst  Corp.  in  1943  aM  k 
came  a  department  of  it,  sk 
that  another  King  Features  la 
since  been  incorporated  for  tk 
sole  purpose  of  holding  legs 
title  to  feature  copyrights  mon 
easily  sold  under  the  King  th’- 
the  Hearst  name.  The  syndicate, 
primary  purpose,  said  the  brie; 
is  to  furnish  features  to  fe  ^ 
Hearst  newspapers  and  only  i: 
cidentally  to  “outsiders.”  Tb  , 
condition,  it  alleged,  was  no 
cret  to  the  newspapers  cot 
cerned. 

To  the  News’  charges  that  tk 
syndicate  had  failed  to  act  it 
its  best  interests  through  tk 
projected  withdrawal  of  feal 
tures  from  newspapers  in  tte 
New  York  50-mile  area,  thean-j 
swer  responded  that  grantmjf 
of  exclusive  territory  to  clients 
was  in  the  interest  of  King  and  I 
that  the  syndicate  had  to  do  so  j 
to  remain  in  business. 

Trial  of  the  case  is  scheduled 
for  Oct.  28. 

The  Hearst  answer  admitted 
certain  allegations  in  the  coo 
plaint  as  facts,  denied  others 

Among  the  facts  admitted  was 
the  New.s’  charge  that  William 
Randolph  Hearst  had  asked  that 
the  King  Features  sold  both  to 
other  newspapers  in  the  New 
York  area  and  to  the  Journal- 
American  be  reserved  to  the 
Hearst  newspaper. 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Has  Bomb  Score 

A  muffled  voice  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  brought  emergency  and 
bomb  squads  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  at  about  5:30 
p.m.  Sept.  30  to  search  the  build¬ 
ing  for  a  reported  bomb  sup¬ 
posed  to  expire  within  15  min¬ 
utes. 

A  quarter-hour  later  no  bomb 
had  been  exploded  or  discov¬ 
ered  and  the  skeptical  staff  had 
not  interrupted  work,  but  25 
patrolmen  and  detectives 
searched  the  building  for  two 
hours  and  a  patrolmen  remained 
on  duty  all  night. 

Questioned  by  E&P,  Editor 
Whitelaw  Reid  had  no  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  warning  except  that 
the  secretary  who  received  the 
cell  felt  that  the  message  sound¬ 
ed  Hke  the  warning  of  a  crank. 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEBIS 

The  first  question  Mked  wheo 
there's  a  press  to  be  instiUeU. 
repaired,  rebuilt  or  dismantM 
is  “How  lonir  wUl  it  taker . 
We  ansver  this  question — ss 
up-to-date  machine  shop,  if* 
hour  emenreney  service.  exPW’- 
enoed  en^neera  Ismiliar 
every  make  press,  and  a  mod¬ 
em  truektnir  service. 

First  In  Nstlon-Wlds  Ssrvles 

rCENTKE-AMHIlN  «-•«{ 
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SDX  Urges 
“Bight  to  Know' 
On  UN  Council 


■‘The  whole  structure  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  in  a  world  of  free 
men  with  governments  of  their 
own  choosing  rests  upon  one 
basic  right— the  right  to  know,” 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  told  the  United 
Nations  this  week.  That  was  the 
tenor  of  a  presentation  to  the 
UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  prepared  by  the  journalistic 
iociety’s  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  Information  appointed  by 
Proident  George  Healy,  Jr., 
Sew  Orleans  Times-Picayvne 
managing  editor. 

President  Healy  presented 
tbe  SDX  committee’s  offering 
to  the  UN  in  two  parts— a  ma¬ 
jority  and  a  minority  report. 

The  majority  report  was 
iigned  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
•eneral  manager  of  INS;  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  E  &  P; 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  AP;  Dick  Fitzpatrick,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  The  Quill;  Don 
Hoover,  associate  editor,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  ;and  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers.  It  stated  that 
“world  understanding  can  be 
achieved  only  if  news  flows 
freely  between  all  countries  and 
may  be  freely  published  in  them 
boto  by  press  and  radio.” 

“The  basic  right  of  all  free 
people  to  know  is  the  keystone 
in  the  archway  to  all  freedoms,” 
the  committee  stated.  ‘‘The  im¬ 


portant  cornerstones  upholding 
that  archway  are  the  right  of 
free  speech,  the  right  to  read 
and  listen,  the  right  to  gather 
information  and  form  opinions, 
the  right  to  print  and  broadcast 
news  and  opinion,  the  right  to 
disseminate  news  and  opinion 
across  international  boundar¬ 
ies.”  It  was  urged  that  “these 
basic  principles  be  included  in 
agreements  among  nations  and 
i  n  constitutional  guarantees 
within  nations." 

“Free  ^eech  cannot  be  truly 
exercised  without  the  accom¬ 
panying  guarantees  of  freedom 
to  read  and  to  listen  .  .  .  The 
right  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to 
listen  cannot  exist  without  the 
accompanying  freedom  to  write 
— to  print  and  to  broadcast  .  . 

“Only  through  the  full  and 
proper  exercise  of  these  free¬ 
doms  by  all  people  of  the  world 
can  they  be  expected  to  under¬ 
stand  the  culture  and  problems 
of  their  neighbors.  Only  through 
such  thorough  understanding  of 
each  other  can  future  wars  be 
averted  and  world  peace  in¬ 
sured,”  the  committee  stated. 
It  requested  permission  for  the 
SDX  president  to  enlarge  upon 
these  views  before  the  UN 
Council.  It  also  urged  their  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  agenda  of  the 
Geneva  Press  Conference. 

The  minority  report  of  the 
committee,  signed  by  Hugh 
Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  called  upon  the  UN  to 
“confirm  hereby  the  right  of 
their  peoples  to  be  fully  and 
speedily  informed,  through  press 
and  radio,  of  world  events  as 


they  occur,  day  by  day.”  In 
order  further  to  encourage  the 
free  flow  of  such  information 
among  all  nations,  it  urged  that 
the  following  principles  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  respect  to  the  inter¬ 
national  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news:  “1 — All  sources  of 
news,  particularly  official 
sources,  shall  be  competitively 
open  to  all,  2 — All  transmission 
facilities  shall  be  competitively 
available  to  all,  3— There  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  official  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  of  news  itself.” 

Baillie's  Statement 

Mr.  Baillie  said  he  could  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues  of  tbe 
committee  because  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  “the  majority  report  offers 
an  impractical  program.  I  don’t 
believe  that  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  accept  our  conception 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

“I  feel  that  to  seek  immediate 
enactment  of  the  three  specific 
points  in  my  proposal  would  be 
more  effective  than  to  have  the 
United  Nations  begin  discussion 
of  a  general  statement  of  high 
principle,  such  as  is  contained 
in  the  majority  report. 

“Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  speech 
in  all  countries.  But  to  start 
right  out  in  an  effort  to  have  all 
members  of  the  UN  adhere  to 
those  principles  within  their 
own  boundaries  would  mire  our 
program  in  endless  debate  and 
delay  reaching  what  I  believe 
is  the  first  objective  on  that 
road,  the  untrammeled  inter¬ 
change  of  news  among  nations.” 


ABC  Meeting 
To  Get  Preview 
Of  Ad  Drive 

Chicago — An  address  by  Don 
Belding,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding,  will 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  here,  Oct.  16-17. 

Belding  is  a  director  of  the 
Advertising  Council  and  in 
charge  of  the  program  to  sell 
t^  American  economic  system 
to  the  public. 

Speakers  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  Oct  16,  will  be  ’Thomas  H. 
Young,  director  of  advertising. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers; 
W^ter  D.  Fuller,  president,  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Co.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  National  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

Advertiser  and  agency  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau  will  have  a 
joint  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  ABC  meet¬ 
ing,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  lead  off  the  week  with 
its  two-day  convention.  Oct. 
13-14,  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

Directors  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
will  convene  Oct.  15  at  the 
Stevens  for  a  full  day  meeting. 

’The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  will 
hold  its  annual  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  Oct.  15  in  the  Tavern  Club. 


Economic  Benefits  of  Beer  and  Brewing 


#  Beer  is  widely  known  as  a  mild 
refreshment  that  provides  moments 
of  relaxation.  It  is  less  well  known  as 
a  generator  of  untold  economic  bene¬ 
fits  for  a  great  many  workers  in  a 
variety  of  fields. 

Taken  in  its  larger  imit,  the  barrel, 
beer  pays  $8  in  excise  taxes  to  the 
Federal  treasury  and  an  additional 
tax,  varying  in  amounts,  to  the  state 
governments. 

Benefits  for  farmers 

Barley  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and  for 
this  the  brewer  pays  farmers  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  obtain  the  sp>ecial  type  best 


suited  to  the  requirements  of  beer 
and  ale.  Corn  or  broken  rice  are  also 
used  as  adjuncts  and,  of  course,  hops 
for  flavoring  and  aroma.  And  yeast 
for  fermentation. 

When  the  brewing  process  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  residual  grains  go  back 
to  the  farms  as  high-protein  cattle 
feed.  Some  of  the  processed  yeast  is 
sold  as  diet  supplements,  being  the 
richest  source  of  B  complex  vitamins 
known  to  science. 

Participating  in  producing  the 
materials,  supplies  and  services 
needed  to  produce  the  beer  are  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  malting,  manufac¬ 


turing  barrels,  bottles,  cans,  brewing 
equipment  and  machinery,  labels, 
trucks,  those  who  engage  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  nearly  100  other  allied 
industries  that  have  a  share  in  the 
production  of  a  barrel  of  beer.  That 
can  be  translated  into  considerable 
employment. 

And  industry,  too 

Beer,  the  beverage  of  moderation 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans,  is 
a  product  that  typifies  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  industries  in  our  econ¬ 
omy.  What  aids  brewing,  benefits 
many  other  industries  as  well. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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August  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 
1947 

Beacon  Jonriial-e  I,.in,»>.sS  1 

Beacon  ,lonrnal-S  SOo 

C.ran.l  Total .  .  1.74.I,1',W  1 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickljker  N'ert  '.-e  .  '.ITl.TH 
Times  I'Mion-m  7J4,rt.')l 

TiTiies  Cuion-S  40.'),7!ll 


NASHVILLE,  TENN, 
1947 

Banner-e .  8110.148 

Tennessean-ni .  8tiS,08| 

Tenaessean-S .  5-4, .132 

Grand  Total .  2, 232, *161 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CalUS .  » 

.Star-Le<lKer-d .  545.4C0 

jStar-Lesiuer-S .  228,838 

Xews-e .  1.142.073 

Xe«-s-S .  298,187 


(Coinpllcd  by  Metlla  KeroriU,  Inc.) 


DALLAS,  TEXAS  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

1947  1946  1947  1946 

1,112.213  1,310.937  Jersey  Observcr-e.  .  433,508  431,217 

7.55,608  .526,612  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

1,716,377  l,732,4m>  Chronicle-e .  1,482.350  1,323,628 

710,396  300,075  Chronicle-.S .  715,305  516,816 

- - Post-m .  1,006,760  l,065.05o 

Gran.l  Total  .  .  4.614,.504  4,070,120  jPost-S .  577,3.16  451,2.83 

DAYTON,  OHIO  I’ress-e .  826..5;19  819,377 

1,054,739  872,706  -  - 

1.. 532.016  1,37.3,974  Grand  Total .  4,608,308  4,177,029 

1.. V15,752  1,423.791  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

315,662  251,424  N"ews-e .  1,.34.5.341  1,3.50,10.5 

-  -  Stor-m .  1,272,3.54  1,225,076 

Grand  Tot.il .  4.4.3,8,169  3.921,805  t5Star-S .  714,911  .592.(M0 

DENVER,  COLO.  Times-e .  976.‘.HH  043,675 

Rocky  Mt.  N'e»s-ni.  450,321  492,979  -  - 

{Rocky  Mt.  Ne«s-S.  191,784  135,148  Grand  Total .  4,309,600  4,110,905 

Post-e .  992,907  987,428  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Post-S .  443,062  313,914  Times  Union-m _  1,022,811  624,143 

-  -  {Times  Union-S _  3.50.887  269,293 

Grand  Total  .  2,087,074  1,929.469  Joumal-e .  841,870  588,762 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA  -  - 

RcKister-m .  557,674  552,064  Grand  Total .  2,215.568  1,482,198 

Trilnine-e  .  649,526  691,350  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

tRegister-S .  519,748  349.421  ‘Jersey  Joumal-e  .  513,104  486,389 

-  -  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Grand  Total .  1,726,948  1,592,835  Tribune  (.See  note)..  947,245  861,869 

DETROIT,  MICH.  Xotb:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  com- 

Kree  Press-m .  898,606  798,210  Bination  with  Democrat  (morning).  Linage 

{Free  Press-S  .  369,318  260,148  of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening)  only,  is 

Vews-e .  1,613,213  1,560,061  showm. 

tVews-S .  868,691  707,202  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Times-e .  947,2.39  881,230  Joumal-m .  560,061  514,461 

*Times-S .  452,144  363.051  Journal-S .  285.779  229,728 

-  -  N'evvs-Sentinel-e _  661,697  640,392 

Grand  Total .  5,149,211  4,569,902  Xews-.Sentinel-S _  300.035  237,358 

DULUTH.  MINN.  -  - 

-  Herald-e  .  714,140  661,344  Grand  Total .  1.807,.572  1,621,939 

417,260  35.3,903  Xews-Tribime-m  .  .  466,095  483,733  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

446,376  3^.050  Xews-Tribune-S _  416,943  289,903  Tribune  (See  note) . .  618,708  .561,182 

XoTB;  Tribune  (evening)  and  Kagle 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (eveningl  only,  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Rxaminer-m .  940,839  690,939 

*Ivxaminer-S .  622,811  418,809 

Times-m .  600,0&3  491,628 

tTimes-S .  468,889  3.5.5,482 

Herald-Kxpress-e. . .  l.(H».3,469  7.34,191 

Xews-d .  686,629  576,677 

Grand  Total .  4,412,720  3,267,726 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1  Courier  Journal-m. .  878.885  795,077 

Courier  Jouraal-S.. .  5.59,060  449,916  - 

Times-e .  1,050,604  9.37,291  Oklahoman-m 757,lt 

- - Oklahoman-S .  386,91 

Grand  Total .  2,488,.549  2,182,284  Time.s-e .  830,94 

LOWELL,  MASS.  - 

Sun-e .  581,279  613,075  Grand  Total .  1,975,0! 

...  ,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Lnion  Leader  (see  World-Herald  (See 

note) .  577,031  574,129  note) . . .  711,07 

X’oTE:  Manchester  I'nion  (morning)  and  World-Herald-S .  . . .  402,'7S 

Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (morning) 
only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc'l  Appeal-m  1,000.757  957,512 

tCommerc'l  Appeal-S  558,610  4.32,245 

Press-Scimitar-e _  706,215  667,557 

Grand  Total .  2,265,582  2,057,314 

MIAMI,  Fl-A. 

Herald-m..  - - -  ' 

*Herald-S . 

Xews-e _ 

Grand  Total .  2,438.658  2,089,772 

FRESNO,  CALIF.  Grand  To 

Bee-e .  546,523  472,2.36  N 

.  274,556  188,142  Sentinel-m. 

„  .  _  *Sentinel-S 

Grand  Total .  821,079  660,378  Journal -e. . 

GARY,  IND.  tJoumal-S. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,209,809  1,100,467 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  5.38,553  532,351  Ml 

XoTB:  Post-Star  (morning)  sold  in  com-  Tribune-m. 

bination  with  Times  (evening).  Linage  of  Star-e . 

one  edition.  Post  Star  (morning)  only,  is  tTribune-S 

given.  Times-e... 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  8.34,046  810,248 

Telegraph-e .  630,6.53  662,248 

Grand  Total .  1,464.699  1,472,496 

XoTB:  Xews  (evening)  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (morn¬ 
ing). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  541,11,3  572,166 

Courant-S .  .392,290  295,766 

Times-e .  1,122,504  1,211,665 

Grand  Total .  2,055,907  2,079,597  Grand  Total .  .3,615,274  3,355,744 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y.  MUNCIE,  IND. 

Xa.ssau  Review  8:  Press-e .  644,214  593,023 

Star-e .  562.:i.30  605,015  .Star-m .  638,090  587,842 

Xewsday-e .  823,478  640,419  Star-S .  222,599  179,767 

Grand  Total .  1,385,808  1,245,434  Grand  Total 


Xew.,-in . 

tXctt'-.S . 

Times-IIcrald-e 

Times-lIcralil-S 


Grand  To)  al  2,101,136  1 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  339,(KI9 

Journal-.S...  123,652 

Tribune-e  .  322.915 


Jonmal-m 
IleraM-e. 
X'ew^-e. . . 
Xews-S. . . 


Grand  Total..  78.5,570 

ATLANTA,  Ga. 
Constitiilion-ni . .  923,415 

•Constitution-S .  . .  I>47,779 

Joumal-e .  1,142,110 

tJoumal-S .  596.579 


Grand  Total.  3,309,883 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•-American-S .  429,433 

Xews-Post-e  .  987,127 

Sun-m .  940,931 

Sun-e  .  1,544,605 

TSun-S .  847,657 

Grand  Total .  4,749,753 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  303,609 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m .  735,408 

^'ews-e .  1,044,779 

TXews  It  Age- 

llerald-S .  619,861 

Post-e .  663,112 


Times-m . 

Times-S . 

Iferald  Tribnne-m.  . 
tlierald  Tribune-S. . 

/N'ews-m . 

#X'ews-S . 

M  irror-m  . 

Mirror-S . 

Journal  American-e. 
‘Journal  .American-S 

Post-e . 

.Sun-e . 

World  Telegram-e.  . 

Eagle-e . 

liagle-S . 

PM-e  . 

PM-S . 


Grand  Total 


American-e .  . 

Recoixi-m 

‘.Advertiser-S 

Globe-e . 

Glolte  -m .  .  . 

Globe-S . 

Herald-m. ... 

tHerald-S _ 

Traveler-e.  .  .  , 

Post-ni . 

Post-.S . 


9.31, .503  972,989  Grand  Total .  1,597,178  1,434,980 

691,730  708,834  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

672,019  608,046  Times-m .  662,216  576,.348 

866,454  849,584  {Times-S .  251,191  175,807 

77.3,609  865,836  Herald-Post-e .  721,541  611,444 

.262,737  1,262,145  _ ^ _ _  _ 

620,402  521,767  Grand  Total .  1,6.34,948  1,363,599 

301,725  225,869  ERIE,  PA. 

- - Dispatch-Herald-d  . .  591,467 

.  7,295,076  6,985,279  {I>ispatrh-Herald-S.  240,493 

.  ^OTi. :  ('.lobe  tevening;  sold  only  in  com-  Times-e .  959,806 

bination  with  either  morning  or  Sunday  - 

Globe.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  only  in  Grand  Total .  1,791,766 

rombination  with  either  morning  Heraid  or  EVANSVILLE,  InD. 

Sunday  Herald.  (Evening  American  sold  Courier-m. .  912,587 

only  in  combination  with  either  morning  Pre.ss-e .  882,776  753|91.3 

Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  (Morning)  Courier  &  Press-S .  .  349,780  225,985 

Post  sold  in  optional  combination  with  -  - 

Sunday  Post— Retail  only.  Grand  Total .  2.145,143  1,741,440 

BRONX,  N.  Y,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Home  Xews-e .  239,114  254,435  Joumal-e .  1,178,641  1.267,9.54 

HomeXews-S .  109,522  88,952  Joumal-S .  316,115  310,982 

Grand  Total .  348,636  343,387  Grand  Total .  1,494,756  1,578,936 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Courier  Express-m..  610,879  597  726  Journal  Garette-m . .  662,232  621,170 

•Courier  Express-S .  450,188  .374 ’207  {Journal  Gaxette-S .  501,310  411,319 

Kews-e .  1,295.653  1,328,733  ^>’'ew»  Sentinel-e -  1,141,240  1,075,438 

Grand  Total .  2,356,720  2,300,666  Grand  Total .  2,304,782  2,107,927 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Courier  (See  note) . .  801,193  963,836  .Star-Telegram-m . . .  440,830  381,280 

Noth:  The  Courier  (evening)  and  Post  Star-Telegram-e -  781,357  732,744 

(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  Star-Telegram-S. , . ,  396,407  279,979 

one  edition  Courier  (evening)  only,  is  given.  Press-e .  820,064  695,769 


Grand  Total .  1,113,859  1,059,6M 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combinttio* 
morning  and  evening.  Linage  of  only  ox 
edition  (evening)  is  shown. 

PA5VTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  796,757  81S,9U 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  835,783  952,201 

_  _  _  Joumal-Star-S .  .324,339  315,971 

468,733  Star-m .  863,705  977,125 

944  259  ■  ■ 

238709  Grand  Total .  2,023,827  2,245J04 

07.  ,9a  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

.970.128  tuvening  Bulletin-e.  l.,345,191  1,219, Ml 

.....  ..o  Inquirer-m .  1,235,296  1,251,35 

Inquirer-S .  856,841  691,£| 

258,563  Xews-e .  395,461  376,059 

,592,446  Record-m .  812,002 

642,212  ‘{Record-S .  .  390,5M 

:^9  •t{BuIletin-S . 

Grand  Total .  4.316.569  4,747,43 

1«^  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

’552  548  {Post-Gazette-m.  .  .  737,779  J®*'*! 


Tribune-m . 

Tribune-S . 

Sun-ni . 

ISun-S . 

iDaily  Xews-e . 

Herald-.American-e  . 
‘Herald-.Vmerican-S 

Times-e . 

Times-S . 


Star-e . 

Standanl-S . 
Gazette-m . . 
La  Presse-e . 
La  Patrie-e . 
La  Patrie-S. 
Herald-e. . . 


Oregonian-m .  747.807 

‘Oregonian-S .  498,749  3n,8M 

Journal-e .  8.37.086  799, M 

tJoumal-S .  487.589  381,4« 

Grand  Total .  2,571,231  2,244,973 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  ^ 

Bulletin-e . 

Joumal-m . 

Joumal-S .  316,651  289J4| 

Grand  Total .  1,848,675  2,103.507 

QUINCY,  MASS.  - 

1,504,903  1.. 360,632  Patriot  Ledger-e. .. .  532,046  w®,‘ 
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reading,  pa. 

1947 

Eigle  (See  note). . . .  659,7M 

. 


209.382 


1946 

747..'509 

66,387 


GnuidToUl .  869,176  813,896 

Xoni:  Eagle  (evening)  and  Times  (morn- 
iafl  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 

Veirs  Leader-e .  1.102,185  930,172 

Tb^^atch-m..  805,626  714,364 

Times-Dispatch-S .  .  502,782  359,937 

Grand  Total .  2/410,593  2,004,473 

ROANOKi.  VA. 

Times-m .  4.3.3.1^  . 

Times.^ .  . 

World-Ne»’s-e .  471.549  . 

Grand  Total  1,133,829  . 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

^?SSci*m .  1,106,401  1.035,164 

^"^.SSklVs .  569.141  447.980 

Time»-Union-e .  1,073,248  988,692 

Grand  Total .  2J48.790  2.471.836 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

R«i.»ter-Repul>lic-e.  955,592  897,936 

.  729,747  6.57,955 

ilIr.S .  341,120  239,003 

Grand  Total .  2,026,459  1,794,894 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  533,428  385,421 

Union-S . •...  265,943  159,356 

BeM .  687,844  662,349 

Grand  Total .  1,487,215  1,207,126 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m .  603,216  550,771 

tGk>be-Democrat-S.  426,160  314,648 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  1.229,550  1,109,762 

Post-Dispatch-S. . . .  765,648  518,979 

Star-Times-e .  855,679  862,056 

Grand  Total .  3,880,253  3,356.216 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m ... .  916,252  733,294 

IPioneer  Press-S .  .  .  675,125  511,818 

Dispatch-e .  1,059,750  936,342 

Grand  ToUl .  2,651,127  2,181,454 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Eipress-m. 

Eipre».S . 

Vews-e . 

Ught-e . 

•Ught-S . 


739,930 

356.827 

959,897 

1,005,378 

431,118 


728,113 

296.043 

936,662 

661,703 

288,310 


Grand  Total .  3,493,150  2.910,831 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  922,977  871,670 

Union-S .  471,304  373,886 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,184,797  1,141,201 

Joumal-e .  755,461  729.234 


Grand  Total .  3,334,539  3,115,991 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  776,392  749,305 

tChronicle-S .  4.54,020  338,686 

Examiner-m .  998,976  869,070 

•Examiner-S .  643,405  422,606 

Call-Bulletin-e .  696,464  651,016 

News-e .  766,537  739,586 

Grand  Total .  4,335,794  3,770,268 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Garette-m .  798,962  802,467 

Union  Star-e .  709,368  731,089 


Grand  Total .  1,508,330  1,533,556 

„  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribnne-m . 663.764  656,226 

Scnatonian-S .  266,129  187,249 

“•"»«« .  827,642  684,943 


Grand  Total . 


1,657,535  1,428,417 
^  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  894,795 

;^-IntelUgencer-S  596,107 

Slat-* .  155,125 

.  1,163,680 

.  461,730 


777,732 

367,241 

579,863 

777,902 

296,700 


Gr*»dToUl .  3,271,437  2,799,438 

.SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
JoumriTribune-e.  .  564,752  614,421 

Jounul-S .  225,717  203,903 

Grand  ToUl .  790,469  818,324 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Trite'.-.-.;:— 


319,391 


1,034,620 

286,824 


Grand  Total .  1.182.665  1,321,344 

Spck.nnun*^'^''^* 

tsjjkte- . 

.  559,902  376,113 

'-»ronicle-e .  888,320  809:225 

Total .  2.063,947  1.721.772 
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August  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


1947 

1946 

Herald- Journal-e .  . . 

1,274,718 

1,345.507 

♦{Herald  Am4r.-S,  . 

531,532 

422,289 

Post  SUndard-m . . . 

673,245 

685,469 

Post  SUndard-S. . . , 

343,888 

254,480 

Grand  Total . 

2,823,383 

2,707,745 

TACOMA 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e. . . . 

821,575 

725,627 

Ne  ws-T  ribune-S _ 

324,701 

210,468 

Times-e . 

572,821 

589,990 

Grand  Total . 

1,719,097 

1,526,085 

TOLEDO 

OHIO 

Times-m . 

498,396 

440,510 

{Times-S . 

467,232 

410,970 

Blade-e . 

1,181,699 

1,302,204 

Grand  Total .  2,147,327  2,153,684 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m _  8.56.014  738,090 

Telegram-e .  1,342,616  1,167,958 

Star-e .  1,365,975  1,.353,916 

Star-w .  111,153  128,005 


Grand  Total .  3,675,7.58  3.387,969 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .  .  .  795,045  688,621 

Times-.\dvertiser-S .  136,382  94,265 


Grand  Total .  931,427  782,886 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  .  805,736  780,148 

Noth:  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  (evening).  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  Record  (morning)  only, 
is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 


Tribune-e .  927,622  822,173 

\\'orld-m .  886,006  777,713 

World-S .  430,368  314,208 


Grand  Total .  2,243,996  1,914,094 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m.  475,533  496,745 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Times-Herald-d .... 
*Times-Herald-S .  . . 

News-e . 

Post-m . 

SPost-S . 

Star-e . 

tStar-S . 


1,113,013  1,182,112 
434,.596  382,788 

751,423  801,103 

1,254,703  1,206,764 
482,846  395,486 

1,593,802  1,426,647 
652,053  507,479 


Grand  Total .  6,282,436  5,902,369 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  664,797  673,477 

Republican-S .  227,671  141,037 

Democrat-e .  .  346,442 

•Vmerican-e .  783,886  765,477 


Grand  Total .  1,676,353  1,926,433 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 


Mamaroneck  Times-e 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 
New  Rochelle 
Standard  Star-e . . 
Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e . 

Peekskill  Star-e .... 
Port  Chester  Item-e 
Tarrytown  News-e.. 
Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e . 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e . 


240,171 

438,906 

239,706 

523,095 

666,764 

670,124 

233,772 

284,048 

509,362 

248,168 

262,735 

304,203 

493,923 

251,100 

503,580 

530,932 

674,220 

707,476 

Grand  Total .  3,798,991  3,983,294 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e .  854,838  850.275 

Beacon-S .  690,243  374.004 

Eagle-m .  685,629  737,664 

Eagle-e .  713,390  769,603 

5Eagle-S .  328,306  271,669 


Grand  Total .  3,172,306  3,003,205 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  297.173  231,299 

Telegram-ra .  786,311  774,956 

Gazette  &  Post-e . . .  824,963  834,521 


Grand  Total .  1,908,447  1,840,776 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram-e .  892,249  930,015 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S .  381,944  338,426 


Grand  Total .  1,274,193  1,268,441 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  "THIS  WEEK”  {  PARADE 
AUGUST,  1947 

•‘■AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
64.873  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  36,246  Lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  6gures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago 
Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Seotinel,  New  York  Joumal-American, 
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Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald-American,  San  Antonio  Light,  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald. 

♦“AMERICAN  U'EEKLY**  Linage 
64,873  lines  in  the  BufTalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦“AX^RICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
*0,269  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

♦“AMERICAN  W'EEKLY"  Linage 
71,269  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  36.246  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Prancisco  Examiner  and  Seat¬ 
tle  Post  Intelligencer. 

t“THIS  U’EEK"  Linage  41,479  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  8:  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Philc^ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roches* 
ter  Democrat  8c  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

t“THISW'EEK"  Linage  44,704  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

5“PARADE''  Linage  13,046  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Akron  ^acon  Journal,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch, 
Fort  Wayne  ^urnal  Gazette,  Houston  Post, 
Jacksonville  Times  Union.  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  Toledo  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Wichita  Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator 
Telegram. 

}“PARADE"  Linage  38,565  lines  in  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News. 

}“PARADE"  Linage  12,977  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

§“P.ARADE"  Linage  7,677  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

§“P.ARADE"  Linage  13,195  lines  in  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger  and  Syracuse  Herald 
American. 

#SPLIT  RUN  LINAGE— New  York 
News  (m)  267,818;  (S)  183,799. 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Advertising  Linage  Service 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 


1947 

1946 

Chronicle-m . . 

356,300 

331,964 

Chronicle-S . 

196,163 

149,318 

Herald-e . 

364,083 

314,082 

Herald-S . 

148,437 

91,087 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  1,064,983 

886,451 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 

Sun-m . . 

453,814 

423,578 

Press-e . 

823,293 

992,214 

Grand  Total . . . . 

.  1,277,107 

1,415,792 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

307,350 

192;955 

Grand  Total . . . . 

500,303 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m . 

740,574 

720,923 

Gazette-S . 

265,698 

207,622 

Mail-e . 

667,914 

638,524 

Mail-S . 

212,243 

170,324 

Grand  Total. . . . 

.  1,886,429 

1,737,393 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m . 

900,212 

823,604 

Observer-S . 

514,231 

334,087 

News-e . 

712,969 

691,287 

Grand  ToUl . . . . 

.  2,127,412 

1,848,978 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m . 

485,487 

403,805 

SUte-S . 

247,902 

187,545 

Record-e . 

589,521 

646,400 

Grand  Total . . . . 

.  1,322,910 

1,237,750 

ELIZABETH,  N,  J. 

Journal-e . 

. .  .  730,668 

707,476 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e. . 

606,879 

Register-Guard-S. . 

177,721 

7A4  BOO 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e . 

476,319 

526,126 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

641,592 

315;i36 

OM  72R 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e . 

466.709 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

1947 


CIarion-Ledf;er-m. , .  628,003 

CIarion-L«dger-S.  , .  :l.36,182 

Daily  News-e .  581 .637 

Daily  News-S .  .'114,466 


1946 

.505,563 

224,381 

.500,851 

205,499 


Grand  Total .  1,860,288 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Gazette-m .  847,566 

Gazette-S .  .375,288 

Democrat-e .  712,166 

Democrat-S .  229,710 


1.436,294 

a33,403 

229,933 

731,194 

170,386 


Grand  ToUl .  2,164,730  1,964,916 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 

I  ndependent-m .  784,284 

Independent-S .  .'100j065 

Press-Telegram-e .  . .  784,2.57 

Press-Telegram-S. . .  347,899 


648,971 

2,39,621 

.575,298 

235.368 


Grand  Total .  2,216,.506  1,699,258 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m .  438,370  477.0.34 

Joumal-e .  252.727  304,388 


Grand  Total .  691,097 

PASADENA.  CAL. 
**Independent-m.  .  .  709,996 

Independent-S .  317,339 

Star-News-e .  697,267 

Star-News-S .  344,128 


781,422 

.595,249 

255,289 

605.139 

243,623 


Grand  Total .  2,068,730  1,699,300 

♦♦  Publishes  4  days  only. 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  805,454  . 

News-e .  877,486  . 


Grand  Total .  1.682,940 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Toiimal-e .  783,904 

Times-m .  6.58,564 

Times-S .  372,293 


678,241 

641,405 

277,205 


Grand  Total .  1,814,761  1,.596.851 

Figures  Supplied  by 

Publishers 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e .  894.544  S.37,.564 

Democrat-e .  574,798  506,370 

Democrat-S .  269,794  250,698 


Grand  Total .  1,739,136  1.594.632 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SUr-e .  1,073,658 

Times-m .  970,201 

Star-S .  759,845 


.824,24.5 

784,767 

505,672 


Grand  Total .  2,803,704 

MADISON,  WIS. 
Capital  Times-e.  .  .  -  525,469 

Capital  Times-S. .  .  -  232,897 

tt'is.  State  Journal-e  547,435 

VVis.  State  Joumal-S  245,896 


2,118,684 


.525,182 

228,172 

549,087 

245,014 


Grand  Total .  1,551,697  1,547,455 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
Herald-Timcs-e .  .  .  .  514,7M  481,299 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP, 
TEXAS 

Brownsville  Herald-e  262,066 


Brownsville  Herald-S 
Harlingen  Star-m . . . 
Harlingen  SUr-S .  . . 
VIc.\IIen  Monitor-e . 


162,148 

306,390 

201,502 

273,378 


253,750 

132,412 

270,634 

176,540 

249,270 


■Grand  Total .  1,405,320 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
‘elegram-e  .  453,054 


1,219,274 

499.940 


Retail  Brand  Ad 
Cited  by  BNF 

Albany,  N.  Y. — W.  H.  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Co.  of  Albany  received  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  Sept.  25 
from  the  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion  for  “an  outstanding  retail 
advertisement  depicting  major 
consumer  benefits  of  the  _  br^d 
names  system  of  distribution.” 

Presentation  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Albany  by  Frank  McCue, 
president  of  the  club  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  to  Paul  Eager, 
general  manager  of  Whitney’s. 

The  prize-winning  ad  started 
with  the  caption,  “The  best 
known  families  in  Albany  shop 
at  Albany’s  best  known  store 
for  America’s  best  known 
brands.” 
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Cordele,  Ga. 
Daily  Bought  by 
Hollingsworth 


CoRDELC,  Ga. — Purchase  of  the 
Cordele  Dispatch,  which  has 
served  this  south-central  Georgia 
area  since  1908, 
by  James  F.  Hol- 
lings  worth  of  . 

New  York  City, 
from  James  S. 

Rivers  and  for- 
mer  Governor - 
of  -  Georgia  Ed 
Rivers,  retiring 
publishers  and 
operators  of  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in 
Georgia  and  r  K 
Florida,  has 
been  announced 
here,  the  change  Hollmgsworth 
of  ownership  being  effective 
Oct.  1. 

In  addition  to  the  Dispatch, 
a  daily,  Hollingsworth  also  ac¬ 
quired  two  weekly  papers— the 
Crisp  County  News  and  Unadilla 
Observer,  All  three  will  be 
published  by  the  Dispatch  Pub- 
Iltfxing  Co.,  a  corporation  Just 
formed  by  Hollingsworth,  who 
will  be  {Resident.  The  papers 
will  be  printed  in  the  Dispatch’s 
plant  at  Cordele. 

Hollingsworth  was  formerly 
with  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution 
and  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 
He  was  publisher  of  High  Bridge 
(N.  J. )  Gazette  for  five  years 
and  has  Just  resigned  from  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  New  York 
public  relations  firm. 

3  Vets  Buy 

HUGH  A.  SCOTT,  son  of  Quincy 

Scott,  editorial  page  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  heads  the  staff  of  three 
veterans  who  have  purchased 
the  Pasco  (Wash.)  Herald.  The 
change  in  ownership  became  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1.  Seller  is  WilUam 
Wilmot.  The  other  two  pur¬ 
chasers  are  Robert  F.  Philips 
and  Gienn  C.  Lee,  of  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Scott  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Oregonian  staff  prior  to  the  war 
and  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hood  River  ( Ore. )  Sun. 

Other  Changes 

THE  Sackville  (N.  B.)  Tribune- 

Post,  weekly,  has  changed 
hands  with  purchase  by  Charles 

F.  Johns  and  Major  William  B. 
Sawdon  of  the  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  Ltd.  A  new  company  has 
been  formed.  Tribune  Press, 
Ltd.,  with  Johns  as  president 
and  Sawdon  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

GrEsham,  Ore. — ^Tom  B.  Pur¬ 
cell,  pubILsher  of  the  Gresham 
Outlook,  has  purchased  the 
Sandy  (Ore.)  Post  from  Orval 

G.  Butler. 

Sprtocfiiixd,  Ore.  —  Glenn  C. 
Radabaugh  has  purchased  one- 
half  interest  in  the  Springfield 
News  from  H.  E.  Miaxey  and 
will  take  over  the  advertising 
and  news  end  of  the  paper. 
Radabaugh  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism. 

Jacksonville,  N.  C.  —  Acqui¬ 


sition  of  the  weekly  Jackson¬ 
ville  Record  and  its  commercial 
printing  business,  to  be  merged 
with  the  Jacksonville  Onslow 
County  News  and  Views,  was 
announced  by  Billy  Arthur, 
News  and  Views  publisher,  and 
R.  B.  Page  of  Wilmington. 

George  V.  Hartman  has  sold 
the  Elkton  ( Mich. )  Advance 
and  Pigeon  (Mich.)  Progress, 
weeklies,  to  Walter  J.  Rummel, 
of  Sebewaing,  Mich. 

Hill  City,  Kas. — Frank  Hall, 
editor  of  the  Hill  City  Times 
since  1930,  has  sold  his  interest 
in  the  paper  to  Mrs.  Marie 
Engleman  and  will  move  to 
California  to  publish  a  weekly 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Mr. 
Hall  formerly  was  president  of 
the  Kansas  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Gannett  Urges  U.  S. 
Stop  Loans  Abroad 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — In  a  na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  address 
here,  Frank  £.  Gannett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  New^>apera, 
called  for  a  halt  on  U.  S.  loans 
abroad. 

His  speech  was  given  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Binghamton 
Rotary  and  ^wanis  Clubs. 

“Europe’s  chief  trouble  today 
is  the  economic  policies  many  of 
its  governments  are  following — 
policies  that  lead  to  scarcity  and 
infiation  rather  than  produc- 
tion.S”  he  declared. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  “pouring  of  American 
dollars  into  other  parts  of  the 
world  will  necessarily  promote 
recovery  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  or  check  Communism.” 

He  proposed  as  a  slogan: 
“Everything  possible  to  meet 
real  human  need — but  not  one 
cent  to  support  more  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  and  experi¬ 
ments  abroad.” 

■ 

Soundphoto  Helps 
In  Murder  Cose 

International  News  Photos 
helped  police  authorities  identi¬ 
fy  the  body  of  a  slain  person 
last  week  through  the  use  of  its 
nationwide  soundphoto  system. 

The  mystery  of  the  identity 
of  a  woman  whose  body  was 
found  last  week  on  a  rock  in 
Massachusetts’  Blue  Hills  was 
solved  through  cooperation  of 
INP,  the  Boston  Record-Ameri- 
can,  and  the  FBI,  when  the  Bos¬ 
ton  INP  bureau  transmitted  the 
complete  set  of  the  woman’s 
fingerprints  to  INP  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  fingerprints  were  then 
sped  to  the  FBI  where  identifi¬ 
cation  was  established. 

INP’s  soundphoto  network  was 
first  used  for  this  purpose  dur¬ 
ing  the  spectacular  Black  Dahlia 
murder  case  on  the  West  Coast 
about  a  year  ago. 

■ 

Ferguson  Named 

Robert  W.  Ferguson,  business 
manager  of  Martins  Ferry-Bell- 
aire  (O.)  Times-Leader,  has 
taken  on  the  added  duties  of 
manager  of  WTRF  and  WTRF- 
FM.  owned  by  Tri-City  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  Jesse  A.  Block  is  : 
president. 


Bob  Stanton 

continued  from  page  14 


Toledo  Blade 
^  Aids  Relatives 

week.  One  day  he’s  at  a  radio  #  • » * 

station,  the  next  at  the  Yankee  fjf  \ATffY 

Stadium  and  on  Sundays  he 

may  be  listening  to  a  rehearsal  Toledo,  O.  —  The  TolA 

of  the  King  Cole  trio.  His  hours  Blade,  in  an  effort  to  be  helDfai 

are  long  and  he  often  works  to  the  next-of-kin  of  World  w»» 


week-ends. 


II  dead  now  buried 


In  his  role  of  representative  presented  recently  a  specin 
and  contactman  of  the  radio  de-  showing  of  the  War  Department 
partment,  he  makes  sure  that  Aim  “Decision.”  Arrangemenii 
commercials  are  available  and  were  m^e  through  the  Colu* 
easy  to  read.  Aus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  Army  Office, 

Tough  Assignment  audience  of  1,050  it. 

Here’s  how.  Let  s  suppose  the  tended. 

Americans  lAiague  champs  are  The  Blade’s  program  aui 
playing  the  Detroit  Tigers.  Bob  mented  the  20-minute  film  staged 
sits  outside  ( or  he  did  all  sea-  in  Macomber  High  School  Audi- 
son  anyway)  the  broadcasting  torium,  on  September  17.  Aa 
booth  high  atop  the  Stadium  organist  opened  with  the  n*. 
while  Russ  Hodges  and  Mel  tional  anthem,  then  followed  the 
Allen  report  pitch  by  pitch.  film,  after  which  Blade  Public 

He’s  there  to  see  that  the  Relations  Director,  L.  F.  Nev 


sportscasters  read  the  commer 


introduced 


cials.  That’s  all.  The  rest  of  the  lives  of  religious  faiths,  Gold 
time  he  watches  the  game.  Star  organizations  and  veterans’ 

“I  like  the  job  because  I  meet  organizations, 
such  people  and  have  freedom  ■ 

of  locomotion,”  he  said.  The  'Oldest' 

Couldn’t  be  on  account  of  see-  _ 

ing  all  those  free  games  from 
a  choice  spot,  too,  now  could  it, 

Bob?  Hia  other  assignments  are  ^  the  olded 

eauallv  difiknilt  daily  newspaper  of  continww 

He  practiced  law  with  his 
father  in  St.  Louis  for  six 
months  after  graduating;  wasn’t 
satisfied,  hit  New  York  City, 
soon  thereafter  got  a  job  on  a 
small  weekly,  where  a  capable  ^llows. 

advertising  veteran,  B.  B,  Peritz,  The  Gazette  was  founded  as 
stirred  his  interest  in  adland.  the  weekly  Virginia  Journal  ind 
Peritz  told  Bob  that  a  good  Alexandria  Advertiser  Feb.  5, 
adman  must  know  people,  have  1784.  On  April  H,  1797,  it  be- 
a  sound  business  sense,  plus  came  the  daily  Times  and  Ad- 
plenty  of  common  sense.  Go  to  vertiser  and  later  adopted  the 
a  large  agency,  said  the  veteran  name  Gazette.  Its  present  sti- 

_ ^you’ll  learn  there.  tionery  claims  it  is  “The  oldest 

Bob  did  something  unusual  for  dsiiy  newspaper  in  the  United 
humans  to  do — he  took  the  ad-  , 

vice.  He  took  Thompson’s,  and  Hartford  Courant  was  started 
the  agency  has  taken  to  him.  ®  weekly  with  that  name  Oct 
It’s  no  oSt-of  schLl  tale  that  29  1764  and  becaine  a  daily  in 
a  promotion  is  imminent.  stationeiy 

Peace  of  Mind  .  The  oldert  nep 

The  former  Army  captain  is  continuous  publication 

slender,  black  -  haired,  hazel- 

eyed,  quiet.  His  ambition  is  to  ^  ®PP®®r  to  be  cor- 

be  able  to  play  the  piano  and 
to  achieve  something  resembling 

peace  of  mind.  This  peace-of-  A/4q 

mind  attainment,  he  said,  is  /aUS 

more  important  to  him  than  vA/AUTcn 

money,  social  prestige,  or  busi-  SITUATION  WANTED 

ness  position.  (C«th  with  Order) 

He  met  Jane  while  he  was  sta-  I  time— $.50  per  line 

tinned  in  Baltimore,  whirled  4  t’miei — .40  per  line  per  iniertiM 


’The  Gazette  was  founded  as 
the  weekly  Virginia  Journal  and 


in  America.” 

Both  claims  appear  to  be  cor- 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 


around  with  her  in  a  fast-action  HELP  WANTED  AND 

courtship  and  since  then  they  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

have  seldom  been  farther  than  .  . 

two  lips  apart  '  $1 -00  per  line 

They  share  their  liking  for  2  times — .90  per  line  per  inserto 
museums,  the  theater,  books,  4  tinMs — .80  per  line  per  inserliM 
bull  sessions,  people,  recoid  al-  3  |j„„ 

bums  and  quaint  Greenwich  Vil-  cent  .pproxi>»t.i7  are,  6  le»t« 
lage  restaurants.  They  live  in  word*,  one  Une. 

the  Village.  _  _  Porm*  eioen  Wedneedtf  nee*. 


Duii  sessions,  people,  recoro  ai-  3  |j„„ 

bums  and  quaint  Greenwich  Vil-  cent  .pproxi>»t.i7  ar.,  5  uoa 

lage  restaurants.  They  live  in  word*,  one  Un*. 

^  XT  «  t.  elo*  W«dn*#d*7  n***- 

“When  I  first  met  Jane,”  he  ,,  „  .ddltion*)  obirn  tt « 

laughed,  “I  always  kidded  her  cent” for  Ue  n*e  of  •  Box  «iu*b«  • 
about  her  stage  ambitions.  It  e*eh  order, 
was  our  private  joke.  I  told  her  w#  forward  all  mail  received  in 
she’d  never  be  an  actress  and  bo*  number*.  Mail  fo  ^ 

that  she  might  better  marry  me  ^bi*  effiee  will  be  IwM 

instead.  She  replied  that  shed  .  .  VV*  will  nof  be 

for  replies  fbaf  are  ad- 

“Funny,  isn’t  it?  As  it  turned  incorrectly, 

out,  I’m  the  one  who’s  meeting  WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  Aw 
the  actors  and  actresses  and  pleas*  address  them  as  foH^’  ^ 
she’s  farther  away  than  ever  Number,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER  Iv* 
from  the  stage!”  Broadway,  New  York  IB,  N.  T. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  4.  19*^ 


I 


Classified  Ads 

SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE  FOR  RATES 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


BEN  SHULMAN 


announces  the  opening  of  new  execu-  32-Pai 
tive  offices  to  handle  the  increasing  .  .  nr 
volume  of  Domestic  and  Export  sales  ALOi 
of  New  and  Used  Newspaper  Presses  Box  433 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Declc,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe.  2-Deck,  2 1 1/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

ox  433,  Inverness,  Florida 


^4  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Trthur  W.  Stypes,  626  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


24  PAGE  GOSS 


neWBPrm*  - - I 

Skom  record  of  handaome  roUim  on 
intestment,  inoraasing  every  year.  Re- 
QuiKS  »».0oa  down  pasmont.  Box 
aoD  Bitten  *  Publiahei. _ 

llUUfr  OBPORTUNl'I’V  FOR 
tQC.N»  4i«HI^KBSSIVE 
NEWSPAPERMAN 
OWNER  better  small  daily  wishes  to 
ntke.  Will  sell  half  interest  to  ag- 
pMtire  newspaperman  with  extierience 
aai  background.  Paper  and  city  haa 
gnat  (utnie.  In  heart  of  rich  Rocky 
ilasMain  agricultural  area.  Unusually 
high  net  profit.  Please  don’t  answer 
nlefe  yon  are  able  to  handle  nowing 
bisiseas  as  full  operation  will  he  in 
yosr  hands.  $15,000  cash  down.  All 
iasoiries  confidential.  Box  8283,  Edi- 
ter  t  Publisher. 

.  lUI  S  BULLETIN.  Fall  List  of 
Nnepapera.  soon  ready,  will  be  mailed 
le  ttose  who  had  the  Summer  List. 
Otktra  please  spply.  MAY  BROS., 
Biaihamtoa,  New  York. 


WE  ARE  IN  a  position  to  offer  for 
ale  to  a  qualified  purchaser  a  group 
(t  the  finest  community  newspapers 
a  the  country :  located  within  the  me- 
iropolitsa  limits  and  adjacent  to  the 
uburbsn  uea  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
argest  cities.  The  annual  operating 
of  these  newspapers  exceeds 
laoO.OOO.  $650,000  is  required  for  the 
xitisl  payment. 

Palmw  k  Palmer,  Inc..  11  South 
Uaslle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

Massachusetts  commer- 
bRop  and  unopposed 
nwspsper,  revenue  hair  and 
«*^ing  $30,000.  Snbstantial 

PubliXr^”'*^''’  * 

r  roW-ICATIONS  WANTED 

BAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
Pobliaher  and  fellow  in¬ 
fer  *  Publisher 

fer  confldeatial  interview. 

of  mnall  daily 
n  vet— experienced 
»r  inin  ®bP*rrtnity  to  bny  paper 

»s^e  ®“  profits 

8198.  Ed!to?“;‘tesher""'“’**- 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


23  9/16''  Cut  Off.  Single  width,  3  deck, 
A.  C.  220  volt  drive.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available  November  1947.  Can 
now  be  seen  running.  West  Coast. 
Box  8225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — 40  Hoe  chases  suitable 
for  either  band  box  or  pony.  $50  each. 
Press  iHH'’  cut  off.  R.  S.  Stratton, 
St.  Peterabnxg  Times,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE 

100  Hgg.  O.B.  printing  press  motor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  volt, 
D,  C.  current.  Box  8223  Editor  b 
Publisher. _ 

FOR  SALE 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Hoe  64-page  press  with  superimposed 
color  deck;  high  speed  double  folder 
and  conveyors;  22^'  cutoff;  DC  230 
motors  and  controls ;  automatic  ink¬ 
ing;  rubber  rollers.  Wili  print  16 
pages  with  one  extra  color  at  60.000 
per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra 
color  at  15,000  per  hoar.  Available 
about  November  1.  If  intereited  write 
at  once. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


inotype,  rebuilt,  fully 
quipped;  2j4  ton  Hoe  Metal  Pot;  12 
X  27  Wesel  self-inking  Electric  Proof 
Press;  Model  A  &  B  Kelly  Automatics; 
40"  Chandler  &  Price  Power  Cutter. 
'Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 


1  PRESS  DRIVE  consisting  of  60 
HP  Drive  Motor,  5  HP  Jog  Motor, 
Braking  Motor,  all.  220  V.  60  cycle.  3 
phase;  Control  Board  with  automatic 
push  button  stations  and  resistance 
grids. 

1  Duplex  Plate  Trimming  Machine 
with  motor. 

1  Duplex  Tnbnlar  Page  Casting  Box. 
THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 
Port  Arthur.  Texas. 


DUPLEX  1 

22fiIKCH  CUTOFF 

MULTI  TYPE  UNITS 

16  TO  32  PAGES  WITH 
EETRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  8TERBO 
A  C  MOTOR  DRIVE 
AVAILABLE  AT  ONCE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable:  “Shnlpress,  New  York” 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots,  Standard  Qual¬ 
ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jnmbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  8293, 
Editor  &  Pnbligher.  _ 

5  TONS.  36* — 46"  newsprint.  Con¬ 
tact  Ocean  Connty  Leader,  Point 
Pleasant.  New  Jersey.  Telephone; 
Point  Pleasant  5-1930. 


NEAV  MATERIAL— for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant ;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks ;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables ;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Oluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  deliverey.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
color;  4  plates  wide;  32H''  cateff; 
AC-‘J30  volt  motors;  mbber  rollers; 
double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 
print  48-psge  paper  with  one  extrs 
color,  or  16  psra  tabloid  in  four  col¬ 
ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
low  for  quick  deal. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  Now  York  7,  N.  T. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Qnality,  32-pound  base 
Newsprint.  15",  16",  17",  18",  19", 
20",  21",  22",  24".  27".  28"  jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  your  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 
N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 

GOSS  Melting  Pot  8700  Ib.  capacity 
with  brand  new  bowl,  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  Flint  News  Advertiser.  209  W. 
First  Avenue,  Flint  3.  Michigan. 

■  October  4,  194"^ 


COMPLETE  SMALL  DAILY  OR 
LARGE  WEEKLY  PLANT 
8-page  Duplex  press,  $7,500.  Models 
8,  18  and  5  linotypes,  complete  with 
magazines,  mats,  eleetric  motors, 
pots,  Margach  feeders  and  steel  op¬ 
erator  chairs;  Ludlow,  28  fonts;  El¬ 
rod,  5  molds;  10  new  steel  turtles; 
10  galley  storage  cabinets;  C  &  O 
pedestal  saws;  heavy  duty  stereotype 
saw;  8  col.  cssiing  box;  3  adnan 
cabinets;  type  dump;  magasine  rack; 
work  bench,  tool  cabinet  and  parts; 
foreman’s  desk;  6,  8  and  10  line 
foundry  and  wood  type;  $17,500.  All 
operating.  Every  part  guaranteed 
against  defect.  Erector  available.  News 
Digest  Publishing  Co.,  154  Edgewood 
Ave.,  Atlanta  3,  Oa.,  Cypress  4652. 


TUBULAR  SCCRCHER 

Model  "SE”  Electric 
Factory  Rebnilt 


GCSS  FLAT  SHAVER 

Double  Screw,  AC  Motor 

JCHN  GRIFFITHS  CC.,  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQU IPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/ 16'  CUT-OFF 

D  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

Tel.  BRyant  9-1133 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  0.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  24"  by  24"  Robertson 
camera,  screen,  lenses,  lamps,  router 
and  etcher.  Any  reasonable  offer.  Box 
8304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  60 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypei. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  b  Jefferson  8ti..  Philadelphia 
22.  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED  ' 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Filth  Ave.  New  York  City 

_ Tel.  BRyant  9-1133 _ 

“  WANTED  ' 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  casting  box. 
double  tail  cutter,  and  shaver  for 
23  9/18"  cut-off.  Box  8293,  Editor  b 
Publisher.  _ 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  psgea 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter. 
21)4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  b  Publisher. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Duplex  8-Page  Plat  Bed  Press.  2-way 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  ago  and  price.  Box 
8294.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


WEEKLY  (48-page  tabloid  with  50,- 
000  circulation)  wants  to  buy  fully 
equipped  type-setting  and/or  printing 
plant.  Box  8313,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


WELL  established  weekly  (56  page- 
tabloid  with  45,000  circulation)  re¬ 
quest*  offers  from  type-setting  and 
printing  plsnti  able  to  supply 
print.  Write  Box  8814,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
On  Contract 

Publisher  needs  minimum  1.000  tons 
annually,  in  carloads  at  rejcnlar  inter¬ 
nals.  beifinning  January,  1948.  Brok¬ 
ers  protected.  Write  Box  8209,  Edi¬ 
tor  *  Publisher.  _ _ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PARTNERSHIP  wanted  in  type-set- 
ting  (Linotype,  Lndlow,  etc.)  and/or- 
printing  plant  by  weekly  with  50,000 
circulation.  Write  Box  8312,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


BUSINESS  OPFORi  UNITIES 

PAKTAEK  WAJSTEO  at  once.  Take 
active  part  in  expanding  quality  maga¬ 
zine  now  making  big  money.  Nothing 
like  it  in  U.  E.  and  no  limit  to  future. 
More  businesa  than  ran  handle  with 
preaent  ataff.  Subatantial  inveatment 
and  A1  referencea  required.  Box  82<i9, 
Editor  &  Publiaher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  epiaode  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackaon,  The  Methodiat  Publishing 
Uouae,  dlU  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 

Tennessee. _ 

ENTIlKTAINMEN T-AKT  FEATURES  1 
Excluiive  -  Illustrated  ■  EPS  syndicate 
representatives  33  cities,  14  coun¬ 
tries.  Entertainment  Press.  342  Madi- 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  50,0tl0-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  bands’ 
.sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there's  no  Parish  & 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  & 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been  I 
offered  non  -  subscribers.  Complete,  j 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  &  PICKETT  ! 

Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla.  I 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  sales¬ 
man,  for  two  Westchester  weeklies. 
Salary  and  commission.  Car  needed. 
County  Press,  Croton-on-Iludson,  New 
York.  _ 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  —  Advertising 
manager  for  large  and  progressive 
weekly  newspaper  located  in  prosper¬ 
ous  Northern  Maine  town  of  over  8,U00. 
•Must  be  good  salesman.  Experience  in 
layout  and  copy  essential.  Single  per¬ 
son  preferred  because  of  housing.  Good 
opiiortunity  for  man  or  woman  with 
ambition  and  ability.  Give  references 
and  minimum  salary  needed  to  start. 
Interview  will  be  arranged.  Box  8287, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

DUE  TO  expansion,  an  Eastern  New 
York  State  daily,  in  city  of  100,000, 
needs  an  experienced  display  salesman 
and  copywriter.  Salary  commensurate 
to  background.  Full  details  and  salary- 
expected  in  first  letter.  Enclose  snap¬ 
shot  photo.  Box  8317,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  —  for 
hard-hitting,  all-around  experienced 
advertising  solicitor.  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  daily  in  a  thriving  eastern  city  of 
50.000  has  a  permanent  position  for 
such  a  man,  beginning  at  once.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  sales  experience  es¬ 
sential  ;  copywriting  helps.  Capital 
working  conditions  with  congenial,  co¬ 
operative  8-man  staff.  Above-average 
salary  for  the  man  who  qualifies,  plus 
prompt  recognition  of  unusual  ability 
or  special  talents.  Include  details  of 
experience,  references,  age,  marital 
status  and  salary  expected  in  your 
reply  to  Box  8319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Classified  man  to  take 
charge  of  department  with  old  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  in  metropolitan  area 
doing  oyer  1.500,000  lines.  Desirable 
connection.  Must  have  good  record. 
Give  complete  details  of  experience, 
salary  expected  and  when  available. 
Box  8296.  Editor  &  Publisher 
OPENING  on  regular  staff  for  sales¬ 
man  who  will  be  permanent  and  who 
can  write  copy  and  make  good  layouts. 
Established  list  of  accounts  to  start 
wit;  .  Good  starting  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  The  Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


SPLENDID  Opening  for  a  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesman.  Must  be 
good  on  layouts  and  selling.  Submit 
photo  and  full  details,  qualifications 
and  experience.  R^erences.  W.  G. 
Stroud.  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal. 


HELP  WANTEP— ADVERTISING 

TWO  GOOD  advertising  men,  one  news 
man  with  good  Jewish  background  for 
promineiit  Anglo-Jewish  weekly  on 
East  Coast.  Opportunity  for  investment 
for  right  parties.  Publisher  willing  to 
share  success  of  paper  with  hard 
working,  capable  men.  Box  8272,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

UNUSUAL  Opportunity  for  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Paper  Located  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  Young  man  to  service  accounts. 
Must  be  capable  of  Making  good  lay¬ 
outs  and  produce  selling  copy.  Salary 
$65  per  week.  Box  8307,  Editor  & 
I’uhlisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED— ARTIST _  | 

ABLE,  experienced  man,  retouching  { 
and  layout,  immediately.  Eastern  met- 
tropolitan  paper.  Box  8215,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  ! 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION  | 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi-  | 
enced.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Daily  1 
newspaiier.  New  York  Metropolitan  j 
area.  Give  details  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  8257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR — For  monthly 
puhlicntion  in  Albany.  N.  Y,  .■Vccurate, 
dependable  and  intelligent  young  m.m 
with  skill  and  aptitude  in  writing, 
copy  reading  and  layout.  Knowledge 
of  or  iiiterest  in  government  desirable 
state  salary  expected  and  give  full 
inforination.  Box  8232,  Editor  & 
I'll  blisher. _ _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  experienced  on 
girl  picture  magazine.  Metropolitan 
area.  Box  8321.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

ItEArMONT,  Texas,  Enterprise  needs 
reporter,  deskmaii  (2  johs).  40-hour 
week,  good  pay.  pleasant  conditions. 
Men  with  experience  preferred.  Write 
fully  to  R.  F.  Packwood.  city  editor. 

COMBINATION  desk  man  and  re- 
liorter.  Good  working  conditions 
Ideal  place  to  live.  Write  Times- 
News.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  giving  age. 
iinalificatinns.  salary  expected. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  to  head 
copy  desk  and  direct  local  staff  of 
afternoon  daily  in  progressive  city  of 
25,000  in  Great  Lakes  area.  Small  city 
background  preferred.  Write  fully;  en¬ 
close  photo  if  possible.  Box  8305,  Edi- 
tor  and  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  capable  editor 
(male)  fur  new  monthly  magazine. 
Must  be  able  writer  with  ideas  and 
familiarity  with  general  magazine 
inake-np,  lay-outs  and  head-writing. 
Hygienic  Productions,  Box  249,  Wil- 
niington.  Ohio. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Southwest.  Want  re¬ 
sponsible,  reliable  man  who  can  fit 
into  average  community  20.000  Policy 
independent  democrat.  Write  full  back¬ 
ground.  Box  8210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REWRITE- 
REPORTERS 

for  large  NEW  YORK  METROPOLI¬ 
TAN  DAILY.  Top  salary.  Don't  write 
unless  you  are  experienced,  unusually 
competent  and  sober.  State  briefly 
your  qualifleations.  Men  only.  Box 
8320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  rural  editor, 
medium  Ohio  daily.  Car  essential.  Box 
8315,  Editor  A  Publisher 


PROOFREADER 

On  Trade  Paper 
In  New  York  City 

Good  spot  for  older  man  with  ex¬ 
perience. 

Permanent  position  tor  satistactory 
applicant. 

Box  8298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTEDk-EDlTORlAL 

EDl'lOR  WANTED  for  6  day  after¬ 
noon  daily,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Permanent.  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Fayette 
Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. _ 

FOUR  GOOD  MEN  —  Experienced 
sports  editor,  an  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  two  copy  readers.  Only  high 
class  men  with  good  records  and  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  connection  need  apply. 
Southern  backgrounds  preferred,  (jive 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Write 
Managing  Editor.  Citizen-Times,  Ashe- 
ville.  North  Carolina. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  all-round  reporter  on  6,000  cir¬ 
culation  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Varied  beat ;  some  desk  work,  sports, 
handling  of  telegraph.  .Address  E.  Jen- 
isoii.  Beacon-News,  Paris,  Illinois. 

RELIGIOUS  News  Service  has  an 
opening  for  a  reporter-rewrite  man 
in  its  Protestant  news  department. 
Pre.'S  association  or  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Religious 
News  Service,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  New  York. _ 

Stt.MEWHERE  employed  on  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  is  an  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  desirous  of  fur¬ 
thering  his  editorial  career.  We  have 
an  oiiening  for  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  in  our  organization  of  four 
daily  newspapers  in  northeastern 
Ohio,  located  in  the  center  of  great 
industrial  expansion.  Additional  ex- 
jterieneed  personnel  is  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  growing  organization.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write 
immediately  to  E.  A.  Olson.  The  Star- 
Beaeon.  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  giving  full 
personal  history,  experience,  refer- 
ences  ,and  availahle  date. _ 

WANTED — Reporter  who  can  write 
good  features,  do  general  reporting, 
is  alert  and  no!  afraid  to  work,  on 
large  midwest  weekly  at  .$60  starting 
salary.  Box  8327.  Kilitor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER— 
Experieilced.  Writing  ability  and  am¬ 
bition  essential:  desk  knowledge  help¬ 
ful.  The  Portsmouth  Herald,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS  I 

.A  SOUTHWESTERN  state  university  j 
wants  an  assistant  professor  of  jour-  | 
nalism.  possibly  in  time  for  the  winter 
semester.  Applicant  should  be  man 
preferably  in  late  20’s  or  early  SO's, 
with  master's  degree,  ne\vspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  and  special  work  in  history 
of  U.  S.  journalism  and  possibly  law 
of  the  press.  Box  8286,  Editor  A  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT  for  col-  | 
lege-owned  printing  plant.  Full  range  ' 
of  letterpress  equipment.  Harris  off-  | 
set  equipment  being  installed.  Bindery  i 
and  book  repair  department.  College 
Press  for  book  publication.  Plant 
meets  all  printing  needs  for  university 
of  7,000.  'Town  of  6,000.  mild  climate. 
Permanent  employment,  month  vaca¬ 
tion.  sick  leave,  retirement  plan.  | 
Possibility  of  teaching  printing  if  in-  j 
terested.  For  further  information,  air¬ 
mail  or  wire:  J.  Ben  Lieberman,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Publication,  The  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington.  Pullman.  Wash-  | 
ington.  Housing  guaranteed.  I 


STEREOTYPE  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  mid-western  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Thirteen  issue  operation. 
, Permanent,  good  paying  position  to 
c.ipable  man  Write  Box  8277,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  MAJOI 
WIRE  SERVICE,  N.  Y. 


S<-eks  post  as  publisher’s  sssUu„ 
or  uews  executive,  daily  newspi)« 
Experienced  handling  men.  Csptkk 
take  entire  charge  uews  departitg, 
promotion,  editorial,  community 
tures.  Infuse  staff  with  enthuiis^ 
for  fast,  accurate,  bright  clear  reptn 
iiig.  Keep  costs  down.  Aggressive,  n. 
sourceful.  At  peak  of  health  and  tg. 
cieiicy  at  41,  but  with  mature  jiU| 
ment  able  to  build  civic  pride,  loit 
will.  Prefer  middle-sized  city  era 
if  salary  somewhat  lower  than  in  Sn 
York.  Box  8316,  Editor  A  Publirte 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-^  ' 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  POTENTIALS  m 
only  surface-scratched  by  many  excel 
lent  newspapers  not  using  Bureig  g 
Advertising  methods.  If  you  sgrtt 
but  need  an  advertising  director  tope 
it  over,  here’s  an  experienced  direetc 
with  the  know-how.  Interested  ozl; 
in  job  capable  of  paying  -$10,000,  bz 
will  take  substantial  part  of  thii  g 
bonus  from  ac  rom|)lishiol  results.  Xoi 
engaged  in  general  management  lO) 
daily,  but  seeks  wider  opportoait; 
Age  37.  Protestant.  References.  B« 
8323,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 
Last  10  years  chief  producer  on  i 
Syndicate  of  weekly  newspapers.  Will 
acquainted  with  Food  and  Drug  Held 
and  advertising  agencies.  Box  8274. 
Editor  A  Publisher.. 


ALERT  WELLESLEY  graduate,  ou 
year  experience  selling,  and  writiij 
advertising,  wants  position  in  adw- 
tising  or  editorial  departments.  Prilet 
western  paper  or  ’Toronto,  Cusdi. 
Box  8275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Saleimu 
accomplishing  big  town  volume  ii 
small  town  area  solicits  interest  ol 
publisher  in  larger  field,  exclnsin 
or  competitive  market,  75,000  eilj 
population  or  larger.  Family  mia, 
age  44  years.  Long  experience,  execs- 
tive  ability.  $5,200  minimum.  Writs 
Box  8262,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CARTOONIST _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST — 7  jesn 
cartooning  experience,  newspapers  tsd 
magazines,  ex-army  Intelligence  oBcer, 
age  34,  married,  Excellent  references. 
Samples  on  request.  Box  8150,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  Now  en¬ 
gaged,  desires  change.  Nationally  re¬ 
printed.  Political  balance  midway  of 
Chicago  Tribune  and  PM.  Experienced; 
need  no  nursing,  other  than  statement 
policy.  West  Coast  much  preferred 
Box  8288,  Editor  A  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CAPABLE  traveling  representative  for 
midwestern  daily  of  13,500  circnlslion 
desires  circulation  manager's  position 
of  daily  in  central  states.  Thoroiin 
knowledge  of  [)romution.  ABC,  Little 
Merchant  plan,  and  in  training  person¬ 
nel.  Ex-GI  with  10  years’  experieMJ 
with  same  paper.  Box  8322,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 

WANTED  NEWS  Photographer,  not 
less  than  five  years’  experience,  for 
large  metropolitan  daily  located  middle 
west.  Box  8267,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  sales¬ 
man  with  feature  syndicate.  Possible 
advancement  to  sales  manager  and 
stock-interest  for  able  person.  Give 
complete  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
8259,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fictiou.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Capsbli 
and  aggressive,  20  years  experisnei 
Southern  morning,  evening  end  pu- 
day  combination  of  over  50,000  do¬ 
tation,  also  Motor  Transportstiss- 
College,  married,  age  41,  now 
ployed,  but  desire  change,  prnm 
South.  Excellent  references.  Box  SlI*- 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desiiei 
permanent  position  Florida  or 
ern  California.  15  years  experieaw 
carrier,  district  manager,  supervust, 
country  circnlation  manager.  At  pw 
sent  employed  circulation  nianWf 
45,000  paper  in  East.  Age  31.  W  ^ 
furnish  best  references.  For  fu™*f  ■ 
details  write  Box  8289,  Editor  A  P*"'  I 
lisher. 
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^SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CIRCULATION _ 

- - CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

hilitv  aiJgresiive.  Grew  with  Little 
*11  rchint  vian.  Years  of  experience 
p' -try.  City  and  Promotion.  Consider 
Srriaionable  offer.  Box  8152,  Edi- 

t  Publisher.  _ 

riKCULATlON  MAN.AGEK  Excellent 
Orfsniter  and  promotion  man.  14 
Mfi  experience  on  2  metropolitan 
MOers.  Completely  experienced  in 
iBC  and  little  merchant  or  dealer 
(inerstions.  Family  man.  Aire  40.  Best 
o|  references.  Box  8181,  Editor  & 

l4bli«her. _ _ _ . 

etKHAPS  this  man  can  help  solve 
vour  circulation  problems.  Morninit. 
Evening  and  Sunday  experience  covers 
35  years.  Tliorough  knowledge  of  Or- 
einiiation.  Promotion  and  all  phases 
Healer  and  carrier  delivery.  Also  knows 
value  of  getting  co-operation  other 
Departments.  No  slave  driver  but  has 
knack  of  getting  work  done.  Available 
in  1  month.  Finest  references.  Prefer 
West  Coast  or  South.  Protestant.  Age 
52  Married.  Only  child  ready  for 
school  so  place  must  be  permanent. 
Sothing  under  $125  weekly  please. 
Box  8306,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTEID— EDITORIAL 


(_'UB  Reporter,  veteran.  23,  desires 
job  small  daily.  Box  8254,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ _ 


CUB  REPORTER — 8th  Air  Force  \  et. 
having  completed  NIA  Writing  course, 
seeks  chance  break  in  on  small  daily  ; 
eligible  3}4  years  training  under  Ol 
bill.  Married,  sober,  energetic.  P.  O 
Box  1841.  Trenton,  7.  New  Jersey 


EDITOR/ASSISTANT,  26.  married ; 
B.  A.,  3  years  diverse  experience  m 
news,  feature,  makeup  for  daiiies, 
tabor,  trade  publications.  Box  810®, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  MUITER  8  years,  contin- 
iioiislv  employed  past  14  years.  Pro¬ 
lific.  'skillful,  vigorous  writer  for  in- 
li-lligent  audience.  Vet,  under  40.  now 
in  responsible  job.  Box  8324,  Editor 
Publisher.  _ _ 


Rations  wanted— editorial 

able  REPORTER,  rewrite  man.  12 
years  metropolitan  experience  wants 
comparable  job  with  growing  organi- 
Mtion.  Consider  newspaper,  radio 
sews  room  or  trade  paper  offers.  Mar- 
ried:  36;  prefer  East  Mississippi. 
Box  8216,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
able,  industrious,  jntellipnt  news- 
osn.  good  metropolitan  background 
Kinti  reporting  or  editorial  spot  with 
piper  or  magazine  New  York  area. 
Jiirried,  25.  college.  Future  Important. 

Box  8222,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

able  XEW.SMAX;  42;  metropolitan 
experience  copyreader,  reporter,  editor- 
ill  writer;  journalism  graduate.  Box 

MW,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

adept  reporter,  young  woman,  B.  A., 
jozrnslism,  year’s  experience  on  daily, 
leeks  writing  job  in  East.  Box  8270, 
Eitor  &  Puolisher.  , 
all  around  EXPERIENCE  STr 
TWO  YEAR  SCALE:  2  years  metro¬ 
politan  wire  service;  6  months  daily; 
ooe  year  shipping  weekly.  Covered 
Mite  legislature,  all  beats,  rewrite, 
Iritures.  general  assignment.  Excel- 
Irnt  references  personally  and  as 
worker.  Vassar  and  Law  School  edu- 
cition.  Speak  French,  some  German  I 
lod  Russian.  Box  8311,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
liiker. 


EDITOR 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
REWRITE 

Desires  opportunity  to  prove  ex 
e.-ptioiml  ability  in  handling  Foreign 
News  for  an  established  .American 
piiblicaton,  daily  or  periodical.  Has 
successful  experience  American  news¬ 
papers.  and  three  years  abroad.  Flx- 
cellent  record  in  personnel  relations, 
public  relations,  production,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  current  international 
affairs.  Will  consider  contract  after 
trial.  Recommendations  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  required.  Will  promptly  re¬ 
ply  to  queries.  Write  Box  8282.  Editor 
&  Pnblisher. 


EXPERT  SPORTS  Writer,  Editor; 
Also  news,  camera,  radio  experience. 
Box  8241.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  now  employed  4- 
edition  daily  looking  for  movie-radio- 
amusement  reviewing  apot.  5  years 
experience  includes  AP  bureau,  desk, 
rewrite.  Box  8214,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  YOUR  CITY  DESK 

ACCURATE,  experienced  reporter — 
rewrite,  until  recently  editor  of  2 
weeklies  in  metropolitan  area.  Vet- 
■ran,  single.  Aggressive  but  conaerva- 
•ive.  Knowledge  typography,  produc- 
'•on,  public  relations.  W’ill  settle  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  Box  8233, 
■•'ditor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  20th:  Able 
reporter  now  working  politics,  police 
lid  courts  on  small  eastern  N.  T. 
diily.  Single,  28,  vet,  own  auto.  Box 

8234,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BRITISH  newspaper  woman  (30)  New 
fork  bom.  Three  years  Fleet  Street 
liilies,  alto  American  experience.  Vet- 
(ran,  travelled,  French-speaking,  ver- 
iitile,  energetia  seeks  position  New 
Tork  Si  reporter,  editorial  assistant  or 
ii  pnblieity.  Box  8268,  Editor  A 

Pnhfiiber. _ 

CAPABLE  copy,  telegraph  editor.  43, 
follege  trained,  19  years  experience. 
Beit  references,  good  health,  habits.  i 
Eiit  or  Midwest.  Box  8297,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE,  alert,  girl  reporter,  25, 
vantt  newspaper,  publicity  or  radio 
newaessting  job  in  New  England, 
jonnialism  school  graduate,  four  years 
varied  wire  service  reporting  and  re¬ 
write  experience.  Box  8248,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


(XILLEOE  Graduate,  23,  single,  farm 
editor  of  midwest  small  daily  wants 
job  on  west  eoant.  Prefers  wire,  copy- 
rending  or  reporting  work.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  8127,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _  I 

COPT  EDITOR.  28  years  expi-rience. 
wsnts  rim.  slot  job  in  East.  Box  8281, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

COPT  READER  wants  to  locate  in 
■onthem  Florida.  Not  a  transient.  20 
years  desk  experience.  Now  employed 
«  wire  editor  on  North  East  daily, 
wnst  of  experience  on  universal  desk. 

Rot  8172.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

CRACK  feature  writer,  25,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Boston,  seeks  responsible 
newspaper  or  magazine  editorial  poal- 
■ion.  Experience  on  weekly  news- 
pzpers.  publicity  campaign  work ;  pro- 
nnetion  mechanics.  Box  8191,  Editor 
k  Publisher 


FOREIGN  correspondent.  returning 
to  U.  S.  to  settle  down,  requires  per¬ 
manent  administrative  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium-sized  daily.  All-aronnd 
newspaper  experience.  Available  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Married.  31.  veteran.  A  B.  de¬ 
gree.  Box  8309.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


HIGHLY  experienced  woman,  re¬ 
search  worker  and  editor,  American 
and  European  background.  desiriM 
suitable  conni-ction.  Long  experlenee 
in  magazine  6eld.  linguist  and  trans¬ 
lator.  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
astrology  and  psychology.  Independent 
hard  worker.  Box  8276,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPOR'TER,  14  years  experience  all 
beats,  single,  highest  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  8213,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liMier. _ 

REPORTING  for  small-to-mediani 
daily  or  reporting-ediiing  for  good 
weekly.  Five  years  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence.  $5o  to  $60.  Available  two  weeks’ 
iiutice.  (Woman  in  ;)o’s).  Write  box 

8168.  Editor  tc  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  young 
woman.  All  round  news  and  Speed 
Graphic  experience,  plus  foreign  ai 
,  signmenta.  Handled  daily  eolnmn  for 
I  metropolitan  paper.  Northwestern  U. 

Journalism  and  political  science 
I  grad.  Own  ear.  Box  8161,  Editor  A 
I  1*0  nlisher. 

]  KtPOKTEK,  29.  Rewrite,  features,  po¬ 
lice.  labor,  City  (Joveriinieiit  beats, 
general  assignments  on  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Prefer  small  daily  in 
East  or  South.  A.  F.  Horrigan.  119 
Hraiewell  Avenue,  North  Adams.  Mass. 
SCHoIIL  of  .lournalism  graduate. 
.'Syracuse  University,  23,  Veteran. 
.'■IDX,  seeks  opening  spot  on  editorial 
staff  of  metropolitan.  Long  Island  or 
.lersey  publication.  Box  8295,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

S.VIALL  town  daily  or  weekly  position, 
I  preferably  in  Midwest,  east  of  Missis- 
I  sippi.  Experience:  l)i  years,  includ¬ 
ing  night  editorship  of  Indiana  daily 
where  I  cubbed,  ('ollege:  I'/j  years, 
high  average.  Age  21.  but  intelleetually 
fairly  mature.  If  weekly,  editorship 
desired.  Periiianent.  Moderate  salary. 
Frederick  Page,  Box  334,  Cornwall, 

New  York. _ _ 

small  TOWN  EDITOR:  Could  too 
use  metropolitan  woman  reporte’ 
trained  in  all  beats,  looking  for  per 
iiianent  home  among  warm  people? 
.Now  employed.  Top  references.  Box 

8<I.\GLE  Man,  27,  Missouri  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  desires  position  as  re¬ 
porter.  or  reporter  and  copyreader. 
on  small  city  daily.  Prefer  a  job  with 
a  future  which  would  provide  experi- 
rnre  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 

Box  8252,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Writer,  news  and  features 
writing,  on  staff  of  two  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  plus  extensive  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Cover  Baseball.  Boxing,  Foot¬ 
ball.  Ice  Hock(7.  Basket  Ball.  Track, 
Tennis.  Wrestling.  25,  single.  Box 
8221.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

■sPORTS  EDITOR — Wants  job  on  small 
daily  or  as  member  of  staff  on  large 
paper.  Experienced  in  both  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  dailies  in  cities  of  100.000. 
Excellent  references,  and  solid  back¬ 
ground.  Will  go  anywhere.  Presently 
employed  but  a  rhange  is  desired. 
Box  8318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


INTELLIGENT.  ambitious  college 
graduate  with  year’s  experience  as 
by-lined  writer  in  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  midwest  paper  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  Southern  or  Eastern  news¬ 
paper.  Box  8284,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT  ambitiona  girl,  24, 
BA;  ifii  years  experience  eaatem 
daily  in  general,  political,  eonrt  re¬ 
porting.  Any  area  coniidered.  Box 
8110.  Editor  A  I^blither. 


.JOURNALISM  Grsdnate,  27,  tingle, 
desires  position  as  reporter  for  mid- 
western  daily  or  weekly.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Available  reasonable  notice. 
Robert  DeVore,  5130  N.  Illinois  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


19  TEARS  EXPERIENCE— Two  lead¬ 
ing  Indiana  dailies.  Ready  for  man¬ 
aging  editorship  or  corresponding  posi¬ 
tion  on  progressive  daily.  Wide  repor- 
torial  experience,  copy,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  makeup.  Hard  working,  aggres¬ 
sive,  capable.  Midwest  preferred.  Box 
8278,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNAliISM  Stadent,  years,  ex¬ 
perience  on  two  navy  papera,  deairaa 
any  writing  poaition  on  paper  within 
New  Tork  City  eommntmg  distance. 
Box  8155,  Editor  A  PnbUaner. 


PRE-WAR  NEW’S  EDITOR,  ex-cap¬ 
tain.  40.  now  employed  as  top  re¬ 
porter  on  large  daily,  wants  satisfy¬ 
ing  job  with  a  future.  Box  8226,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE— Woman.  24. 
with  M.  S.  in  journalism  and  press 
ass’n  experience,  wants  job  in  or  near 
(’hic-agii.  Extensive  European.  .Ameri¬ 
can  travel.  Own  car.  Box  8325,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WORLD  SERIES  TICKETS 
are  hard  to  get  .  .  . 

But 

Top-Noteh  SPORTS  EDITOR  is 
available  on  short  notice. 

Six  years  experience,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  makeup,  write  daily 
column.  One  year  radio  sportscasting, 
college  graduate,  married.  27.  alert, 
dependable,  now  employed  on  midwest 
daily.  Prefer  publication  in  East  or 
mid-Atlantic  states.  Top  references. 

‘  Box  8302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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VOUNG  man,  25,  BA  in  Engliah, 
Stanford  University,  California.  Two 
years  with  State  Department  USSR. 
Traveled  extensively  through  Middle 
East  and  Scandinavia.  Interested  in 
learning  newspaper  or  publiihing 
&eld.  Box  8220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Woman,  college  graduate, 
four  years  experience  in  writing  and 
publishing,  wants  ofwspaper.  maga¬ 
zine  or  publicity  position  in  North¬ 
eastern  states.  Box  8190,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  veteran,  college 
grad,  would  like  reportorial  or  desk 
work  with  small  or  medium  sized 
paper.  Has  covered  football,  basket¬ 
ball.  Box  8245,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


CO.MPOSlNG  Room  Foreman  desires 
rhange.  Now  foreman  metropolitan 
daily.  Anywhere  U.  S.  eo-operate  all 
departments.  Gets  results.  Union. 
Housing  essential.  No  apartments. 
Start  $6,500.  Reidies  conOdential.  Box 
8’273.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PRESSROOM  Foreman  supervise  de¬ 
partment,  now  employed.  Personal 
and  Bnzinetz  hiitory  available  to 
publisher  with  bona  fide  interest.  Any 
vicinity.  Box  8177,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


capable  secretary,  9  years  di¬ 
versified  experience  including  publish¬ 
ing.  Columbia  student,  writing  ability, 
seeks  permanent  position  publishing. 
Excellent  references.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  8285,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  correspondent,  roan} 
years’  experience,  available  to  repre¬ 
sent  well-established  daily  or  trttde 
paper,  full  or  part  time.  Bertram  F. 
Linz,  621  Albee  Building,  Wazhington 
^  Diatriet  of  Oolnmbia. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
Experienced  newspaper,  trsdepaper, 
and  national  magazine  writer  available 
to  represent  yon  in  Capital.  Best  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  8290,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


WORLD’S  greatest  reporter  wants 
Europe  news  assignment.  M.  S.  Colnm- 
bia  Journalism.  Bouts,  general  assign- 
m(-nt.  features,  rewrite  on  4  dailies.  A 
genius  witlioiit  ulcers.  Veteran,  single, 
24,  New  Yorker,  aggressive,  resoiirre- 
ful.  exceptional  intelligence  and  writ 
ing  ability.  Studied  French,  German 
Box  8303,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIOIB  WANTED— 
_ fHOTOCRAPHEKS _ 

ENfJRAVEK  Photographer.  10  years 
Robertson  Chemco.  small  shop.  Photo 
equipment.  Cliff  Huddleston,  Flippin, 
Arkansas. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Desire  staff  posi¬ 
tion  magazine  or  daily.  Army  veteran, 
Europe  and  Pacific.  Several  years  ex¬ 
perience  before,  during,  after  war. 
Recent  graduate  New  Tork  Institute  of 
Photography  in  commercial,  portrait, 
color.  One  year  college  fine  arts.  Ag» 
22.  single.  Prefer  Texas  or  elsewhere. 
Box  8279.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER-Engraver — 
Have  e()uipment  and  experience  for 
news  picture  and  halftone  making 
department  on  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Salary  basis  with  commission 
on  commercial  work.  Box  8224,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-Ex-Army,  21  years 
experience,  16  years  New  York  dailies 
and  national  magazine,  5  years  army 
combat,  willing  to  travel.  P.  O.  Box 
?*>3.  Port  Washington.  New  Tork. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  -  CARTOONIST, 
Veteran,  experienced,  married,  age  SO, 
desires  position  on  paper  on  aaat  coaat 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Preeently  an* 
ployed  on  local  dally.  Hifhaat  of  refar- 
encea.  Box  8125,  Editor  A  Pnbllahar. 
PRESS  Photographer,  28,  single,  ten 
vears  experience  on  picture  minded 
daily.  Can  go  anywliere  anytime.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Experienced  in  news,  feature. 
society.  Box  8188.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
VET,  24,  single,  aggressive,  college 
man.  wants  job  as  press  photographer. 
3  years  experience  army  news  pho¬ 
tographer.  Has  ear  and  speed  graphic 
ontfit.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box 
8179.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAWTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


CORPORATE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Presently  handling  industrial  PR 
count  for  agency.  28;  unmarried.  Col¬ 
lege  gradnate  (Bnsiness  Administra¬ 
tion)  desires  position  where  excellent 
background  and  education  would  be 
helpful.  Reply  Box  8301,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

M.  U.  gradnate.  female.  354  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  colleges,  war  plant,  desires 
public  relations  job  in  East.  Box  8271, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Industrial, 
technical,  financial  experience  in  cor¬ 
poration  field.  Seasoned.  Newspaper 
training.  -Age  48.  Box  8326,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IS  THE  swing  to  tabloid  size? 

(Some  people  prefer  to  call 
it  “magazine’’  size. ) 

In  the  last  nine  months  at 
least  five  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  have  turned 
to  the  smaller  five  -  column 
format.  Two  of  these  have  been 
in  metropolitan  centers  within 
the  last  month  —  Minneapolis 
Times  and  Chicago  Sun. 

This  brings  the  total  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  tabloids  to  12  and  the 
grand  total  of  U.S.  tabloid  daily 
newspapers  to  48.  They  are 
mostly  in  the  small  daily  field, 
as  yet,  but  the  idea  seems  to  be 
catching  among  the  larger 
papers. 

New  York  State  leads  the  pro¬ 
cession  with  seven  —  four  of 
them  in  New  York  City.  Colo¬ 
rado  is  second  with  five.  Kansas 
and  Illinois  tie  for  third  with 
four  each.  Florida,  Wyoming, 
and  Pennsylvania  have  three 
each.  Ohio,  California  and 
Louisiana  each  have  two;  and 
there  is  one  in  Texas,  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
West  Virginia,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Minnesota  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

•  •  • 

TEN  YEARS  ago  there  weren’t 

more  than  a  handful  of  tab¬ 
loids  on  the  American  newspa¬ 
per  scene.  Many  editors  thought 
there  was  too  much  stigma  at¬ 
tached  to  the  name  and  the 
size — a  hangover  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  tabloid  era. 

For  some  reason  some  people 
still  react  violently  when  you 
mention  “tabloid,”  but  it  is  no 
longer  sufficient  reason  for  an 
editor  to  hold  back  if  he  wants 
to  make  the  change.  There  are 
too  many  succes^ul  and  re¬ 
sponsible  newspapers  doing  a 
good  job  of  news  presentation 
in  tabloid  size. 

Last  week  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Dr.  George  Gal¬ 
lup,  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  was  discussing  the 
newspaper  of  the  future.  He 
ventured  the  remark  that  in  50 
years  all  American  newspapers 
might  be  tabloid  size.  For  the 
advantage  of  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser  the  trend  will  be  that  way, 
he  stated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ease 
in  handling  a  tabloid  paper  is 
attractive  to  readers  in  compar¬ 
ison  to  the  standard  eight-col¬ 
umn  newspaper  size.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  metropolitan 
centers  where  the  mass  of  pop¬ 
ulation  commutes  to  work  in 
buses,  trolleys,  and  subways. 
With  proper  makeup  the  tab¬ 
loid  also  should  be  more  read¬ 
able — that  Is  have  more  reader 
traffic  per  page — because  he 
will  not  be  confronted  with 
large  masses  of  gray  type,  Gal¬ 
lup  said.  There  will  not  be  so 
much  competition  on  each  page 
for  his  eye  attention. 

This  should  also  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  advertisers,  according 
to  Gallup.  In  a  tabloid,  he  said, 
every  advertiser  should  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  place  his 
message  next  to  reading  matter. 


Increased  reader  traffic  per 
page  should  increase  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  chances  of  having  his  ad 
noticed. 

Theoretically,  the  advertiser 
in  a  tabloid  should  be  able  to 
dominate  the  page  with  smaller 
copy.  Lower  rates  for  page  size 
should  attract  more  full  page 
advertisers.  Some  might  think 
this  would  be  “selling  down” 
and  result  in  less  linage.  Actu¬ 
ally  it  has  not  worked  out  that 
way.  A  story  in  E  &  P  last  week 
revealed  these  very  same  sales 
approaches  brought  more  lin¬ 
age  to  the  Monrovia  (Calif.) 
News-i^ost  when  it  changed 
from  eight  to  seven  columns. 

«  «  « 

THE  TREND  to  smaller  format, 

not  necessarily  tabloid,  is 
mentioned  in  the  forthcoming 
book  by  the  Nine  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  (Macmillan)  on  which  we 
commented  two  weeks  ago.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Saturday  Review 
of  Sept.  27  which  reprints  a 
chapter  of  the  book,  the  idea 
was  planted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Fellows  two  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  They 
consulted  with  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  were  invited  to 
their  fortnightly  dinners  and  a 
special  board  of  consultants  in¬ 
cluded  Louis  Lyons,  Nieman 
curator;  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Mark 
Ethridge,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Ralph  Ingersoll,  then 
with  PM;  Archibald  MacLeish 
and  Harvard  Professor  Ralph 
Barton  Perry. 

The  nine  authors  of  ’’Your 
Newspaper”  will  be:  Leon  Svir- 
sky,  an  associate  editor  of  Time 
who  is  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
group;  James  Batal,  former 
owner  of  the  weekly  Cleghom 
Courier,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Char¬ 
lotte  Robling,  formerly  of  the 
AP,  Chicago,  and  now  lecturer 
in  journalism  at  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity;  Arthur  Hepner,  labor  and 
economics  reporter  on  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Frank 
Hewlett,  former  U.P.  war  corre¬ 
spondent;  Frank  Kelly,  former 
combat  correspondent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star;  Mary  Ellen 
Leary,  political  ^itor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  and 
Ben  Yablonsky,  PM  staff  writer. 

In  the  chapter  “If  We  Could 
Start  a  Newspaper  .  .  .”  re¬ 
printed  in  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  the  authors  present  a 
“rough  blueprint”  for  a  250,000- 
circulation  paper  in  a  city  of 
1,500,000  with  two  other  com¬ 
peting  papers.  They  announce 
it  Is  not  their  intention  to  “sug-  I 
gest  a  general  formula”  but  to  ' 
discuss  only  a  hypothetical 
daily. 

First  taking  the  problem  of 
format,  the  authors  call  the 
eight-column  paper  “unwieldy” 
— “a  holdover  from  the  days  of 
flat-bed  presses  when  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  crowd  as  much  read¬ 
ing  matter  as  possible  on  a 
page  which  could  be  printed 
at  a  single  stroke.” 

Their  “ideal”  would  be  “a 
small  paper  fitting  in  the  hand 
like  a  magazine,  with  pages 


stapled  together.”  But  the  pa¬ 
per  they  suggest  “would  have 
a  six  or  seven-column  page,  in¬ 
termediate  in  size  between  the 
present  full-size  paper  and  a 
tabloid.”  The  Nieman  Fellows 
report  they  were  not  unani¬ 
mous  on  this,  “Two  held  out 
for  the  standard  size  and  three 
for  the  tabloid.” 

They  would  use  larger  type, 
avoid  jumps  and  streamer  heads 
as  much  as  possible,  and  use  a 
horizontal  makeup  squaring  off 
stories  spread  over  several  col¬ 
umns.  In  addition  news  would 
be  departmentalized. 

*  •  * 

THERE  is  insufficient  space 

here  to  cover  all  the  blue¬ 
prints  for  the  hypothetical 
daily.  But  here  are  a  few  high¬ 
lights.  Most  present  newspaper 
writing  “Is  pompous,  tasteless, 
inexcusably  lotigwinded,”  the 
authors  state.  They  favor  more 
colloquial  writing  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  style  which  “should  also 
make  a  point.” 

“Nothing  is  more  discourag¬ 
ing  to  a  reader  than  a  story  that 
pointlessly  strings  together  a 
lot  of  undigested  facts  or  asser¬ 
tions.  Every  story  should  have 
some  central  idea,  fact,  conclu¬ 
sion  or  emotion,  and  drive  it 
home  as  clearly  as  possible.” 

Some  editors  will  object  to 
this  as  indicating  an  editorial 
approach  to  news  stories. 

The  blueprint  provides  for 
editorial  assistants,  or  research¬ 
ers,  instead  of  legmen,  to  obtain 
facts,  information,  digest  long 
reports,  etc.,  and  generally  save 
the  time  of  writers.  It  would 
also  set  up  some  kind  of  a  test 
or  examination  to  determine 
whether  job  candidates  have 
the  right  qualifications  and 
meet  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments. 

It  Is  estimated  a  staff  of  150 
reporters,  photographers  ( the 
paper  would  go  heavy  on  pic¬ 
tures)  and  editors  would  be 
needed.  In  addition  there  would 
be  12  foreign  correspondents 
and  four  in  the  Washington 
bureau  supplemented  by  two  or 
three  roving  correspondents  in 
the  U.  S.  There  would  be  30 
reporters  on  the  state  and  local 
beats  “not  tied  down  too  closely 
to  fixed  posts;”  seven  or  eight 
sports  writers  and  about  20 
other  specialists  (science,  mov¬ 
ies,  homemaking,  etc.)  No  re¬ 
write  men  would  be  needed 
when  all  material  is  written  by 
high-caliber  men.  Editors  and 
department  heads  would  do  the 
editing  and  cutting  and  the 
copy  desk  would  be  confined 
to  questioning  facts,  unclear 
points  and  writing  heads. 

The  authors  would  pay  higher 
editorial  salaries,  “$10,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  to  get  some  of  the 


Ex-Pilot  Directs 
Marker  Program 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Arizono  h 
public,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Arizona  Airmen’s  Association,  ii 
sponsoring  the 
erection  of  air 
markers  In 
towns  and  cities 
throughout  the 
state.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  commen- 
dation  from 
Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Lee  Acker¬ 
man,  the  news¬ 
paper's  aviation 
editor,  and  Ackennon 
Charles  Hoover, 
director  of  the  community  serv 
ice  department,  are  in  charge  o! 
the  program.  Ackerman,  a  for 
mer  pilot  for  Pan  American  Air 
ways,  said  62  state  communitie< 
now  have  air  markers  and  tha: 
100  others  are  scheduling 
painting  of  the  aerial  “road 
signs.” 


reporters  we  want,”  and  a  sys^ 
tern  of  sabbatical  leaves  with 
pay  for  travel  and  writing 
would  keep  the  staff  point  of 
view  fresh. 

What  would  it  cost?  It  is  esti 
mated  initial  capital  would  have 
to  be  at  least  $3,000,000  and 
closer  to  $5,000,000.  'Total  an 
nual  operating  cost  Is  estinuted 
around  $6,000,000. 

That’s  quite  a  prospectus!  The 
budget  seems  to  be  the  biggest 
stumbling  block.  But  this  is 
only  a  hypothetical  daily. 


Newsprint  Exports 
To  Britain  Halved 

Montreal  —  Details  of  news¬ 
print  exports  from  Canada  in 
July,  just  made  available  by  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  reveal  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  took  5,936  tons,  or  only 
about  half  last  year's  figure  of 
11,655  tons.  For  the  seven 
months,  the  shipments  were  40, 
004  tons  against  55,644. 

Australia  was  the  largest 
“overseas”  customer  in  July, 
taking  16,998  tons  against  9,722 
last  year.  It  also  led  in  the 
seven-month  total  with  92,143 
tons  against  64,779. 

Altogether  the  “overseas” 
shipments  in  July  totaled  49,976 
tons  against  45,341  last  year.  To 
the  United  States  went  311,751 
tons  against  298333. 

For  the  seven  months,  the 
U.  S.  received  2,100,738  against 
1,860.162  tons. 
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A  areat  baseball  season  closes  with  another 
verification  of  the  fact  that  an  Umpire  is 
indispensable.  Some  one  must  make  the 
final  decisions.  And  end  all  arcument.  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  "umpires”  all  the  argument-starting 
questions  sent  in  to  newspapers,  and  its  de¬ 
cisions  are  known  to  be  “Safe.”  You  can  bet 
on  ’em. 

The  Rocheeter  Timee-Union  (E-t08fi92;  ES^ 
252,491)  hat  renewed  its  contract  for  Tha 
Haskin  Service. 
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“THOUGHTS 

are  a  l{ind  of  mental  smoke,  which 

REQUIRE  WORDS 
TO  ILLUMINATE 
THEM” 


T.  Paine  wrote  this  to  B.  Franklin  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  Linotype  gave  to  the  world  new  metal  lips 
with  which  to  form  these  words.  And  since  1886,  they 
have  poured  forth  in  increasing  volume  and  in  many 
tongues— because  of  Linotype. 

LINOTYPE  •  29  RYERSON  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 
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It’s  easy  to  find  out  what  goes  on  in  the  Knox¬ 
ville  market— thanks  to  the  Continuous  Con¬ 
sumer  Research  Panel  conducted  jointly  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee’s  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  News-Sentinel. 

For  example,  here’s  what  recently  happened 
to  canned  baby  foods  in  the  Knoxville  market. 

In  October,  1946,  Brand  “A”  was  enjoying 
49.4^^,  of  the  business.  Brand  “B”  had  22.6% 
and  Brand  “C”  was  third  with  21.4^(. 

By  June,  1947,  the  entire  picture  had  changed. 
Brand  “A”  had  fallen  to  37.6%,  Brand  “B” 
had  dropped  to  9.0%  ,  while  Brand  “C”  had 
jumped  to  44.6^c . 

The  reason?  Well,  Brand  “C”  placed  5250 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  News-Sentinel  during 
March  and  April,  1947.  Immediately  sales  went 
up  ...  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  the  Consumer 
Panel  showed  Brand  “C”  out  front  by  May! 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  the 
advertising  effectiveness  of  the  News-Sentinel 
is  promptly  reflected  in  findings  of  the  Knoxville 
Continuous  Consumer  Research  Panel.  Why  not 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  write  a  similar  success 
story  about  your  products? 


If  you  want  to  know  WHO  buy.s 
WHAT  and  WHERE  in  Knoxville, 
it’s  a  good  bet  that  we’ve  already 
uncovered  the  facts  you’re  seeking. 
Write  the  Knoxville  News- Sentinel, 
or  any  of  the  seven  national  ad¬ 
vertising  offices,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Knoxville  Continuous  Consumer 
Research  Panel  study. 
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